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ABSTRACT 


This investigation is particularly concerned. with study habits and 
personality characteristics associated with underachievement and fail- 
ure in professional training at the higher educational level. Data is 
presented on these characteristics for medical, teaching and planning 
students. Significant differences between the Sroups in terms of study 
hibits and personality characteristics are discussed. Of considerable 
importance, however, was the finding that the characteristics of under- 
achievers in all three of these professional training courses showed a high 
degree of similarity, Difficulties are particularly likely to occur in all 
oups with students whose study habits are poor and where this is 
associated with either self conflict, social and inter-personal problems 
and anxiety, or with independent happy-go-lucky attitudes. The impli- 
cations of this work for assisting students in training, and possibly for 
the selection of candidates, is briefly mentioned. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HIS report is concerned with individual characteristics associ- 
ated with attainment or progress in higher educational courses 


in professional training. 
For a number of reasons the 5 
doctors, teachers and planners, 


long-term, the research is relevant to several 
education in selection, teachi 


techniques as well as for individual student advi 
More immediately, the findi 


‘handling’ of students alread 
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There has been increasing interest over the past 25 years in the 


scientific approach to the measurement of individual characteristics , 


and their association with academic attainment. Reviews of this 
literature can be seen in the publications of Harris (1940), Eysenck 


(1947), Dale (1954), Kelsall (1961-3), Montgomery (1962), Dreyer ` 


1963 and 1969), Ryle (1969), Miller (1970), Entwistle (1972) 
among others. The evidence increasingly suggests that agademic 
success and failure are both associated with non-cognitive personality 
factors as well as with intellect and ability. One might welt pose the 
question, "Academic attainment—is ability enough?" and this 
question may be even more relevant to University or higher educational 
professional or vocational courses such as Medicine, Teacher 
Training, Town Planning, Architecture, Applied Science and Kggin- 
eering, not to mention my own subject, Applied Psychology. 


One needs, however, to be concerned with underachievement as 
well as actual failure or withdrawal from University training in vo- 
cational courses. This is, in some ways, quite different from the prob- 
lem usually discussed under student wastage, for it includes not only 
those students who fail to get a degree, or the degrees for which they 
enrolled, but also what may well represent a much larger proportion, 
those students who fail to do as well as might have been expected 
on the basis of intellectual levels and so on, but who still pass. It has 
been suggested that at least 15% of all students need psychological 
help whilst at University and that individual counselling and advice 
should be available for all. Drop out rate in U.K. Universities aver- 
ages about 11% and 22% more extend their study time in order to 

` complete their courses. On economic grounds alone, this is expensive 
—an estimated £4 million per annum. The effects of counselling 
on the wastage rates or underachievement are not easy to assess, but 
one recent American study has shown that students who made formal 
use of the counselling service run by professionals achieved a 28597 
higher pass rate and gained 60% more higher degrees than an other- 
wise comparable group who did not seek guidance at a counselling 
office (Miller, 1968, 70). 

One must conclude from this literature that the abilities measured 
before entry to higher education by such things as Ordinary and 
Advanced Level G.C.E. examinations in the U.K. or Matriculation 
requirements in America and Austral, 
characteristics required for success i 
be particularly so in non-school disci 


ia are not necessarily the sole 
n tertiary education. This may 
plines and applied or vocational 
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J || subjects. One reason for this is that, having demanded whatever 
` level of achievement A-level does demand, or having selected on the 
/. basis of an intellectual or scholastic ability quotient, one is left with 
. атејануеју small range of intellectual ability and acquired educational 
' — attainment from which the Universities make their future differential 
, assessments. Consequently, in the relative success or the degree of 
attainment reached by higher education students, other factors 
become increasingly important. Amongst those other factors are 
“the personalities of the students, their study habits, the methods of 
teaching and assistance, the methods of examining used, and the 
je conditions under which students live. Students of certain personality 
., types may react to the different conditions of learning, of examining, 
‘and of accommodation in different ways, even though one is un- 
i А doubtedly dealing in this problem area, with individual behavioural 
“or psychological factors within the ‘normal’ range. The majority 
`% "of-the students who develop the traditional psychiatric illness or 
_ abnormality, such as depression, Schizophrenia, or severe neuroses, 
are usually identified. Within the present developing student health 
“services, they are quite well catered for and given the expert medical 
and psychiatric help necessary. It is the next layer of students who 
are my primary concern in this research; those for whom one might 
say counselling, educational or psychological help, rather than psy- 
chiatric treatment is necessary; those who do not fail to achieve 
_ but tend to underachieve; those who do not gain the most from the 
facilities and opportunites that Universities offer. 


2. BACKGROUND 


The data to be discussed derive from three important professional 
training areas whose successful candidates have a considerable in- 
fluence on many of our lives, namely medicine, teaching and town 
planning. Three hundred and seventy-four students volunteered to 
complete assessments of their intellectual functioning, study habits 
and a number of personality characteristics, They included 113 
medical undergraduates, 194 students at a College of Education and 

: 67 candidates for a degree in Town and Country Planning, represent- 

) ing 33, 88 and 99% of the total available sample. Initial concern that 
the medical undergraduate sample of 33% might not be representa- 
tive of the students can be dispelled as the result of two further 
investigations, Firstly, the Stage I results of the medical students 
‘in’ and ‘out’ of the investigation were compared. The proportions 
^ 
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of ‘in’ students in the bottom 25%, middle 50% and top 25% of 
Stage I examination results showed that there was a slight tendency 
for proportionally more of the students in the top 25% to take part 
in the investigation. However, the middle 50% and bottom 25% 
groups were still well represented—37% of the bottom 25%, 36% 
of the middle 50%, 49% of the top 25%. Full details of this are given 
in Savage (1972) 

Secondly, and perhaps more important, was the fact that a further 
investigation of medical entrants, in which 78% of the students 
equally representing all levels of examination attainment took part, 
showed an indentical average personality profile in relation to the 
Cattell personality characteristics and Wrenn Study Habits. 

Each student completed the Study Habits Inventory (Wrenn, 
1941) and the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, Form C 
(Cattell, 1962). The relevant examination and assessment procedures 
results were provided by the College and University authorities. 
In the case of Medicine, the Stage I examination results correlated 
above .9 with those for Stage II and final examinations. The Teachers’ 
final level assessments were obtained and the Town and Country 
Planning appropriate end of year examinations data. 

However, only certain aspects of the investigations will be present- 
ed in this paper. Basically, five preliminary questions will be dis- 
cussed :— 

(1) What are the characteristics of Medical Students. 

(2) What are the characteristics of Student Teachers. 

(3) What are the characteristics of Student Planners. 

(4) How do Student Doctors, Teachers and Planners compare. 
But perhaps most importantly:— 

(5) What are characteristics of Underachievers. 


Without this information we can never hope to identify or help 
those in difficulties. 


3. CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


‘The average study habit and personality profile of the Medical 
student group can been seen in Table I. Their overall study habits 
were significantly better than average for the population at large with 
a mean of 29.1, but there is still considerable room for improvement 
in this area. The average personality profile of the Medical student 
may be described from the Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire. Not unexpectedly, they were significantly above average in 
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general intelligence at about the goth percentile as measured by the 
verbal intelligence or scholastic mental capacity of Cattel (Factor B). 
Their scores were within the average range on the reserved Versus 
outgoing factor (A), on emotional stability (C) and serious-minded 
versus impulsive (F), shy versus venturesome (H), tough versus 
tender-minded (T), adaptable versus self-opionionated (L), practical 
verus imaginative (M), confident, self-assured versus apprehensive 
(O), group-dependent versus self-sufficient (Оз), self- 
conflict (O3), and relaxed versus tense di 
Doctors and Medical students did, howev 


ег, appear to be slightly 
more dominant or assertive (E) than average, like most students 
more expedient in their behav 


iour (G) and, at the same time, slightly 
more shrewd (N), analytic and liberal-minded (Q1) 


control] or 
mensions (Q4). Trainee 


4. CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT TEACHERS. 


Student Teachers had a 
Inventory, 


leave much to be desired: a considerable amo 


ctually the average level 
similar to that for both Medical 


achers did, however, seem to have 
discipline and control (Q3) 
onal problems. On the other 
measured, their scores were 
ge range. This profile of teachers agrees 
= .96) with that for American teachers provided 


very highly (р 
by Cattell (1962) 


5. CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT PLANNERS. 

The students of Town and Country Planning had a mean score 
of 19.1 on the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory, which is also above 
the average range for the population at large, but like those of the 
Medical students and Teachers, still leaves considerable room for 
improvement. More advice and help obviously needs Хо be given in 
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this area to all entering higher education, though preferably before. 
Intellectually, the average level for the student Planners was high, 
similar to that for both Medical students aud trainee Teachers on the 
Cattell scholastic mental capacity factor (B). The average personality 
profile of the future Town and Country Planners is shown in Table I. 
They were generally more dominant and assertive (E), yet again like 
all students somewhat more expedient, even more so than the poten- 
tial Teachers and Doctors, and more shrewd and calculating (N) 
than average. They were radical experimenting rather than conser- 
vative (Qr) in attitudes and more imaginative (N), but showed above 


average self-conflict, lack of self-discipline and control (Q3). Other 


personality characteristics were within the general population average 
range. 


6. A COMPARISON OF STUDENT DOCTORS, TEACHERS AND 
PLANNERS. 


One must now ask whether significant statistical and practically 
important differences occur between these professional trainee 
groups. Consequently, analyses of variance and, where appropriate, 
Scheffe tests were carried out on each of the characteristics measured 
in this investigation of professional trainees in Medicine, Teaching 
and Planning. 

Study Habits were seen to be significantly different between the 
groups. The Medical students appeared to have the best study habits, 
followed by Planners, both with significantly higher scores than the 
Teachers. This is of some interest for it can be seen that the intel- 
lectual levels of student Teachers, Planners and Doctors on Cattell’s 
factor of scholastic mental capacity are not significantly different. 
One might also comment that the study habits level for Teachers 
was extremely low for students undergoing higher education—it 
was only just within the average range for the population at large— 
and that even the higher mean levels attained by Medical and Plan- 
ning students leave considerable room for improvement. There would 
seem no doubt that all of these professional trainees undergoing 
higher education would benefit from assessment and advice in rela- 
tion to their study habits, work effectiveness, etc. In addition to this, 
however, these professional groups differed significantly on a number 
of personality characteristics measured by the Cattell Sixteen Person- 
ality Factor Questionnaire. Probably of a most practical significance 
in this regard were the scores on Q3 factor which measures un- 
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disciplined self-conflict versus controlled socially precise behaviour 
and attitudes. Potential Teachers and Planners showed significantly 
more undisciplined self-conflict than Medical Students: a factor 
associated with personal problems, less precise social self-control and 
a tendency to follow their own urges. This evidence plus clinical 
experience with students in difficulty in higher education emphasises 
the need for help and advice in this area if personal underachieve- 
ment is to be reduced. A similar position emerged on factor Q2, 
measuring self-sufficiency versus group-dependency. Here, Medical 
students were seen as significantly more self-sufficient and resourceful 
than both Teachers and Planners, who were more desirous of group 
approval of their behaviour. This is not surprising and indeed may 
well be consistent with the different nature and requirements of their 
chosen professions. Planners and Teachers were both less relaxed in 
their attitudes than Medical students. It was also found that Medical 
and Planning students were, in general, placid and confident com- 


pared to Teachers who tended to be somewhat more apprehensive 
and worrying. 


Teachers were generally more conservative in their opinions than 
both Medical students and Planners, Planners, in particular, being the 
most experimenting and radical in their views (Q1). Teachers also 
tended to be more restrained and shy in their behaviour (H) com- 
pared with the Medical and Planning students who tended, by com- 
parison, to be progressively and significantly more venturesome and 


socially bold. The potential Planners were also on avera 
expedient and rule evading, th. 


in their attitudes (G) than b 
groups. They were, 
in their behaviour th 
Teachers 


port that statistically significant and, 
y meaningful personality differences 
hing and Planning students, which have 
ow to handle students while on courses 
and eventually for selection 
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tive to others, а characteristic very useful in the difficult job of develop- 
ing and educating children. 

If nothing else, this investigation should make us ask more pre- 
cisely what personalities we envisage or expect in our professional 
trainees and practitioners, how these differ between the professions 
and how we might investigate and assess their levels and their im- 
portance. 


7. UNDERACHIEVEMENT IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


One might now ask ‘What are the characteristics of underachievers 
on Professional Training Courses? In order to look at this more 
carefully, acomparison was made of the characteristics of the ‘poor’ 
versus the ‘good’ performers in Medical, Teaching and Planning 
studies. The data on the bottom 25% of each of the student 
professional trainee groups and that on the top 25% of each of the 


TABLE II 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINEE PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS. MEDICAL, TEACHING 
AND PLANNING STUDENTS. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT 


Performance 

Poor Good 
Wrenn Study Habits Inventory =з  42,15** 
Cattell 16 P.F. Inventory: 
Factor description 
A. Reserved v. Outgoing 4-74 5.47* 
B. Less Intelligent v. More Intelligent 6.98 7.26 
C. Affected by Feelings v. Emotionally Stable 5.92 5.20* 
E. Humble v. Assertive 7.02 6.71 
F.  Sober v. Happy-go-Lucky 5.49 5.35 
G.  Expedient v. Conscientious 3.78 4.08 
H. Shy v. Venturesome 4.82 5.06 
I.  'lough-minded v. Tender-minded 6.23 6.39 
L. Trusting v. Suspicious 6.26 6.18 
M. Practical v. Imaginative 6.22 6.41 
N.  Forthright v. Shrewd 6.60 6.63 
O. Placid v. Apprehensive 5.43 5.58 
Qr. Conservative v. Experimenting 6.38 6.53 
Оз. Group-dependent v. Self-sufficient 5.32 5.33 
Оз. Undisciplined Self-conflict v. Controlled 3.53 4.61** 
Q4. Relaxed v. Tense 5.74 5.70 

Population Mean = s.s for each Cattell characteristic. 


Standard Deviation = +2.0 for each Cattell characteristic. 
Population Mean = 5 for Wrenn Study Habits. 


Standard Deviation = +40 for Wrenn Study Habits, range —177 
+176 "PF жс asit SEP (015 
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Medical, Teaching and Planning students were combined and desig- 
nated *poor' (N — 72) and 'good' (N — 71) performers respectively. 
These results are presented in Table II. А picture emerges which 
appears to have both face validity and statistical significance. By 
far the most important difference was in the level of study habits; 
there was a highly significant statistical difference between the groups. 
The average performance of the ‘good’ group was high and as ex- 
pected of university students. The performance of the ‘poor’ group 
was extremely low; a mean of — 1.21 on the Wrenn Study Habits 
Inventory which has a mean for the population at large of 5.0 and a 
range from —177 to +176. The major personality difference seen 
is consistent with this situation; the ‘poor’ group were not only 
significantly lower than the ‘good’ group, but also significantly lower 
than normal on factor Q3, which measures undisciplined self-conflict 
versus control and socially precise behaviour. This factor may more 
fully be described by reference to Cattell (1970):- 


“According to loaded items, the Q3 + person shows socially approved 
character responses, self-control, persistence, foresight, considerateness 
of others, conscientiousness, and regard for etiquette and social repu- 
tation. In group dynamics, a high Q3 score especially picks out persons 
who will be chosen as leaders (Cattell and Stice, 1954), but even more 
so, those who are routinely effective rather than merely popular leaders. 
They make more remarks in committee than others, especially problem- 
raising and solution-offering comments, receive fewer votes as hinderers, 
and fewer rejections at the end of the sessions. High Q3 is associated 


with success .....in organisational activities. It is high....in all of 
whom objectivity balance and decisiveness are required. It is signifi- 
cantly related to . . . . success in school. Clinically, it is of special interest 


as it is negatively loaded in the general anxiety second-order factor. By 
hypothesis, it represents the level of development of the conscious, 
behaviour-integrating self-sentiment, i.e. the extent to which the person 
has crystallized for himself a clear, consistent, admired pattern of socially 
approved behaviour, to which he makes definite efforts to conform. The 
degree of attainment of this self-ideal pattern is, of course, not measur- 
able very validly by questionnaire. What we are here measuring is the 
amount of concern about and regard for these standards.” 


In brief, therefore, a person low on this factor tends to lack self- 
control and character stability, is not too considerate of others, has 
poor self image and self respect, and frequently has a large number 
of inter-personal problems. A Person combining a very low score 
on Q3 personality factor with a low score on study habits would 
obviously have considerable difficulties with university studies 
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Differences are also shown on factor A—reserved versus outgoing, 
and on factor C of emotional stability. ‘Poor’ students in fact were 
slightly more emotionally stable as a group, but this is of little 
significance as the emotional stability level of both groups is within 
the average range. The group scores on reserved versus outgoing 
are also within the average range, although the 'good' group tend to 
more out-going, easy going, and warm-hearted attitudes. 


8. IMPLICATIONS 


One can, of course, criticise all this work by saying that the criteria 
of success, attainment on certain courses of higher education as 
assessed at present are, in themselves, open to criticism. There is 
no doubt about this. Nevertheless, they do have a certain amount of 
validity built up over the years in relation to producing successful 
practising Doctors, ‘Teachers and Planners. Above all, perhaps this 
work raises a largenumberof questions which still need to be answered. 
If one is to give individuals vocational guidance or if one is to see, 
having accepted individuals on to courses, that they are given all 
possible assistance to be successful thereon, one must understand a 
great deal more about the situation. 

In summary then, the major research implication of this prelimin- 
ary work derived from the finding that there are statistically signi- 
ficant and practically important relationships between individual 
personality characteristics and achievement on vocational training 
courses, but that the details of these are far from being adequately 
understood. Further investigations into this area, particularly longi- 
tudinal studies, would be of immense value in relation to student 
guidance, advice and counselling, the development of reliable and 
valid methods of assessment and even to the selection or vocational 
guidance given to applicants. There would seem no doubt, how- 
ever, even at this stage, that information on study methods 
and general educational advice needs to be more widely available to 
all students as well as psychological counselling for those whose 
personalities are resulting in difficulties with their courses. We have 
the techniques to diagnose the problems of underachievers and to 
help them, given the financial and staff resources. Difficulties are 
particularly likely to occur with students whose poor study habits 
are associated with either self-conflict, social and inter-personal 
problems and anxiety or with highly independent, happy-go-lucky 
attitudes or various combinations of these characteristics. The picture 
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will not be unfamiliar to Student Health Practitioners. These needs 
must be dealt with in one way or another, one must remember that 
in the intending professional practitioner their neglect will have 
à direct bearing on others. 

This type of work raises a number of questions:— 


1) Are we selecting students efficiently for vocational courses? 

2) What characteristics do each profession or job require and how 
do we measure them? 

3) Are we examining fairly, both in terms of our students and the 
needs of our professions? 

4) Would the ‘poor’ students do better with a different teaching 
System or modified examining system or should they not be there 
in the first place? 

5) Are people getting the appropriate vocational guidance at school, 
taking their personality as well as their ability into account? 


In effect, we have either a selection, ‘handling’ or an examining 
problem, depending on the angle from which one approaches these 
issues. We should be interested in seeing the individual reach his 
or her own potential: equally, we should not go overboard in the 
direction of change. The course requirements and teaching methods 
in vocational subjects may need modifying: they do not need to be 
abandoned. Understanding the personality of students and staff may 
help bring about many important modifications to our educational 


System: we should be able to keep the baby and get rid of at least 
some of the bath water, 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper seeks to explore the usefulness of certain sociological 
concepts and methods in the field of mental retardation. First, attention 
is drawn to the definitional flexibility and spatial relativity of the 
concept of ‘mental retardation’. Characteristics of the diagnostic 
process are then examined. The argument is advanced that most children 
labelled ‘mentally retarded’ are so designated because of ‘social in- 
adequacy’. It is suggested that one possible form of remedial action for 
such children would be to learn those tactical skills ( ‘recipes’) necessary 
to demonstrate social competency. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


retardation is the almost complete absence of sociologica 
contributions. That such an absence has not gone unnoticed 
15 evident from a recent report published by the Institute for Research 


\ CONSPICUOUS gap in existing literature in the field of mental 


: ... nothing in the probablistic world of social scientific reality 
15 more certain than the assertion that mental retardation is a 
socio-cultural problem through and through.’ 
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This paper represents an attempt, therefore, to explore the useful- 
ness of certain sociological concepts and methods: in essence, it 
seeks to provide several sociological perspectives on mental retarda- 
tion. 


2. PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 


In this paper the terms ‘mental retardation’ and ‘mental handicap’ 
are used synonymously. The term ‘mental retardation’ is the one 
currently employed to designate persons who in times past have been 
referred to as morons, mental deficients, mental defectives, mental 
subnormals, or, in more general terms, the feeble-minded. However, 
the labels which are given to mental retardation are far less variable 
than the ‘causes’. Over one hundred ‘causes’ of mental retardation 
have been specified. 

Thus it is clear that mental retardation is not a unitary disorder in 
the sense that all persons who are officially categorized share a common 
condition that is produced by a cause that is identifiable, for the term 
can include (a) persons whose retardation is profound and results 
from a degenerative neurological disease or genetic anomaly (e.g. 
phenylketonuria), (b) persons who suffer a relatively specific but less 
profoundly disabling genetic disorder (e.g. Down’s syndrome) and 
(c) persons who have no obvious physical defect and whose intellec- 
tual abilities, although inadequate for some tasks, are perfectly 
adequate for many others, (i.e. mildly mentally retarded). This final 
category, which constitutes the largest proportion of the mentally 
retarded population (approximately 85%), is one where it is rarely 
possible to identify with any degree of certainty the precise cause 
of their lesser intellectual abilities. It will be apparent then that the 
term ‘mental retardation’ is applied to a markedly heterogeneous 
population. 

А further characteristic of the concept of *mental retardation' is 
its definitional flexibility and variability. For example, the Education 
(Scotland) Act 1969, in marked contrast to earlier legislation (i.e. 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1945), recognizes the fact that disabilities 
of mind and body are not fixed and immutable. In other words, there 
is the possibility that with the passage of time pupils formally cate- 
gorised as ‘mentally handicapped’ can return to ‘normality’, either 
as a result of a change in behavioural or academic performance 
or a change in social standards or conditions. This legislative change 
is significant because it underlines the temporal relativity of the 
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concept, for not only has the notion of ‘mental retardation’ itself 
undergone change in the two decades between the Acts but the new 
definition embodied in the r969 Act explicitly acknowledges the 
possibly transient and impermanent nature of the ‘condition’. 

Ап example of the definitional variability and spatial relativity of 
the concept can be illustrated by the differences between local 
authorities in their procedures for identifying, classifying and treating 
children who may be in need of special educational treatment. For 
example, a child identified and formally categorized as ‘mentally 
handicapped’ in one local authority could, if he had lived within the 
boundaries of a neighbouring authority, have remained undetected 
and thus unclassified. Local and regional anomalies of this kind 
can result from (a) ideological differences between authoritics, 
where one favours the integration of such children in normal schools 
and another favours their segregation in special schools, (b) dif- 
ferences in the actual procedures adopted for the identification and 
referral of pupils, and (c) differences in financial provision for special 
education which may be dictated by necessity, conviction or 
expedience. 

It is scarcely surprising that with so diverse and relative a phe- 
nomenon as mental retardation, determining the cause is extremely 
difficult. While there is invariably agreement, both at a medical and 
common sense level, as to diagnoses of profound mental retardation, 
no such agreement exists in determining the presence of mild mental 
retardation. Thus while the utility of the medical model in explaining 
profound and severe retardation is accepted, it is a wholly inappro- 
priate and misleading model for interpreting mild retardation. 
Indeed the adoption of the term ‘diagnosis’ is in itself revealing as it 
mistakenly suggests that it is possible to detect identifiable symptoms, 
In fact, there is no evidence that persons who have IQs in the mildly 
retarded range (ie. 50—70 IQ) suffer from any degree of organic 
impairment of the brain or central nervous system. What is evident 


While most psychometricians have confidence in intelligence 
tests and would argue that their use has been misunderstood and un- 
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duly maligned, there'are nevertheless few who would suggest that 
such tests are perfect instruments for determining who is and who is 
not mildly retarded. Recent research has also challenged and exposed 
some of the social assumptions which underlie what counts as valued 
knowledge in intelligence tests: tests which by their very character 
and structure underscore the notion of deficit. For example, Warren 
(1969) has observed that the construction of intelligence tests is 
unwittingly drawn from the symbolic world of the middle class, 
while Lee (1955) has shown how membership of an ethnic minority 
group may not provide a child with the required knowledge of the 
world outside expected in such tests. 

Despite their acknowledged deficiencies diagnosis of mental 
retardation still ultimately rests upon results from such tests. 'IQ is 
the operational tool and both medical and legal terminologies and 
classifications of mental retardation are based upon discriminations 
in IQ scores.’ (Edgerton, 1968). 

While it has been acknowledged that there are degrees of mental 
retardation of such severity that a child’s intellectual impairment is 
undoubted, it has been argued that most mentally retarded children 
are ‘manufactured’ by those professionally engaged in the process 
of educational categorisation. The description ‘legitimate labellers’ 
has been given to those persons (e.g. doctors, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and educators) who are presumed to have the necessary know- 
ledge and skills to make a diagnosis, (Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1963; 
Szasz, 1971). 

As a result of their training experience the professional labellers 
will possess a knowledge of trustworthy ‘recipes’ (i.e. sets of prescrip- 
tions to guide future professional action) and will have a tendency, in 
their dealings with children referred to them, to think in terms of 
categories. A cognitive process is thus discernible which becomes 
ritualised in a habitual routine—‘a recipe for action’ (Schutz, 1970). 

The appropriate ‘recipe for action’ for detecting and confirming 
the presence of mental retardation is through the use of diagnostic 
tests. However, the very process of measurement is in itself revealing. 
There is an assumption that what is being examined is amen- 
able to precise measurement. In fact, this is an area in which no 
precision exists, except in the objectives and intentions of the 
labellers. The diagnostic category arrived at by the labeller is rarely 
challenged as it tends to be reinforced by both professional support 
(ie. the labeller tends to follow occupational group conceptions) 
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and audience support (i.e. the labeller is presumed by his audience 
to have the necessary knowledge and skills to make his diagnosis). 
Spurious objectivity and precision is also frequently attributed to 
coding schemes, statistical analyses and written observations employed 
in the diagnostic process which are dependent, in reality, on rumour, 
gossip, conversations, discrepant information and imperfect bio- 
graphical stock-taking. 

What the labellers, set up as the ultimate experts, are really doing 
is acting in a broad legal sense and defining in a technical and modern 
way, whether behaviour is socially acceptable or not. Thus the label 
*mentally handicapped' imposes a set of values on to a group and 
implies that the individuals who comprise the group are unable 
to perform social roles prescribed by the dominant culture. 


3. SOCIETAL REACTION PERSPECTIVE 


In order to gain some understanding of the consequences of 
labelling children ‘mentally handicapped’, we can turn to one of the 
most pervasive and influential sociological approaches, (i.e. societal 
reaction perspective). In essence, the theory holds that persons who 
have passed through a degradation ceremony and have been forced 
to become members of a categorised group, experience a profound 
and frequently irreversible socialization process, (Becker, 1963; 
Goffman, 1951, 1959, 1961, 1963; Matza, 1969; Schur, 1969). They 
acquire an inferiority status, and perhaps equally important, they 
develop a self-image, based upon the image of themselves they 
receive through the actions of others. 

The ceremonies which accomplish this change of status, ordinarily, 
have three related phases. Firstly, they provide a formal confronta- 
tion between the subject and representatives of his community (e.g. 
as in a psychiatric case conference). Secondly, they announce some 
judgement about the nature of the ‘handicap’ (e.g. a verdict or diag- 
nosis). Thirdly, they perform an act of social placement assigning him 
to a special role (e.g. member of a special school or institution) 
which redefines the person’s position in society. 

What this perspective lacks, however, is a recognition that in 
addition to the developmental aspects of learning the demands of 
particular roles, there is also a transformational aspect which is 
dominated by the individual himself, who actualises elements of 
previous and concurrent self-images into the interaction which is 
shaping a new identity out of the old. Nevertheless, it would appear 
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from what we know of mental retardation that it is important to 
"stress that the expectations held by others play a crucial part in deter- 
mining the behaviour of a person and such expectations should be 
taken into account in any general theory of mental retardation. 
Whethés or not a person labelled ‘mentally handicapped’ remains 
‘mentally handicapped’ may depend in part on the social expectations 
he confronts. As a general rule, people normalise the behaviour of 
others (i.e. they interpret the behaviour of others in the light of the 
situation and the person's past behaviour). Thus, if a person has a 
long history of inappropriate behaviour and then starts to act in an 
appropriate fashion, others will normalise his behaviour (i.e. still see 
his behaviour as inappropriate). So, once a person becomes defined 
and firmly entrenched as *mentally handicapped', the expectations of 
others may make it very difficult to leave this definition. 


4. SYMBOLIC INTERACTION PERSPECTIVE 


Systematic study of the world of the young mentally retarded 
has received little attention from the sociologist, for it has long been 
seen as the province of the child psychologist. When asked to explain 
the development of social behaviour and the self concept in children, 
sociologists have tended to rely on the analyses of Mead (1934) and 
Cooley (1922) to provide the needed answers. 

The basic feature of the interactionist model is that the mentally 
retarded child can put himself in the place of another (i.e. role- 
taking). The implications of this are that with the child's self develop- 
ment: 

(a) he can look at himself from another's point of view, or, in Mead's 
terms he can be an ‘object to himself’. This does not necessarily 
imply that he is accurate in his role-taking, but simply that he gets 
an impression of himself from others' actions. 

(b) he can engage in hypothetical action and interaction and can 
relive situations and bring the responses of the past to the present 
—here and now—situation. This allows him to bring continuity 
from one situation to another, and 

(c) he can thereby look at himself not merely from another's point 
of view but from his own point of view. He can present what 
he feels to be appropriate elements of his self-concept for any 
particular situation. 

Given our present state of knowledge such an analysis from a 
symbolic interactionist perspective can only be tentative. А more 
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profitable approach might result from rejecting simplistic conceptual 
analogies of socialization and by attempting to enter the world of the 
child and to see the world as he sees it. 


5. INTERPRETIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Such an approach would entail the study of actual behaviour in the 
child’s encounters, typical problems and typical ways of handling 
them. To do this one would have to use a variety of techniques for 
getting at ‘real life’ through participant observation, tape-recordings, 
etc. This interpretive perspective follows from a recognition that the 
child interprets the meaning of his situations and directs his own 
and others’ purposes, which are subject to reformulation on subse- 
quent occasions. 

Much of the research on self-conception and the mentally retarded 
has suffered from serious deficiencies. Two examples of which 
deserve special notice. Firstly, much of the research reflects the 
thinking and biases of the researcher rather than the natural cogni- 
tions and concerns of the subject, (Ringness, 1961; Guthrie, Butler, 
Gorlow and White, 1964; McAfee and Cleland, 1965). It seems 
necessary therefore to consider ways in which the collection of 
information can be informed by the researcher’s own interpretive 
stance as a competent social actor on the scene, It is also necessary 
to examine the ongoing interpretations the child makes of his own 
activities and to investigate the ways in which the child makes sense 
of apparently senseless proceedings. Possibly the resultant analyses 
of the child’s methods for constructing and interpreting his social 
world will feed back into a more sophisticated appreciation of the 
status of the data which researchers collect from interviews, partici- 
pant observation, surveys, etc. Secondly, researchers cannot take as 
‘givens’ many features of the social situation of the child, which the 
latter routinely but actively sustain, if they are to avoid embracing 
the re-ified accounts of social life communicated by the child. 

Thus one branch of the symbolic interactionist school, followers of 
Manfred Kuhn, while stressing the importance of subjective mean- 
ings, set off to try and measure the ‘self conception’ through self 
reporting within a questionnaire format. Goffman criticises such 
research on the self for reliance on subjects’ reports of self concep- 
tions. ‘Instead of Starting with a subject’s verbal description of him- 
self, one has the serious ethnographic task of assembling the various 
ways in which the individual is treated and treats others and deducing 
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what is implied about him through this treatment.’ As Goffman 
emphasizes, actors are usually unaware of how they do things: they 
take their routine performance for granted. 

А central part of Goffman's work is concerned with face-to-face 
interaction, small behaviours, the 'presentation of self' (ie. the 
performance that ego must ‘put on’), and the impression manage- 
ment and information control for alter to interpret his actions 
correctly. 

While Goffman regards social encounters as basically orderly and 
patterned by co-operative social endeavours, encounters can be 
fragile affairs, for persons are ‘ritually delicate objects’ and every 
competent actor must possess a range of tactics to ensure proper 
identity-maintenance and to carry out ritual repair work. He must 
know how to display both the proper respect to others' identities 
(deference); how to display the appropriate avoidance and presenta- 
tion rituals and the proper respect for his own demeanour; how to 
make requests and denials without causing undue offence; how to 
apologize and how to accept apologies gracefully (interchange). It 
is only the use of such skills that enables the maintenance of everyday 
encounters and one is only granted the status of a ‘normal person’ on 
the basis of their demonstrated possession. 

Adult interaction with *mentally handicapped' children, who lack 

_ such skills, is markedly different. On many such occasions, the child 
is continuously threatened by aggressive ‘face-work’—snubs, sar- 
casm, gossip and mis-representation. In the presence of stigmatised 
persons special regard to ‘face-work’ is normally paid, since the 
possibility of incidents is increased. On meeting a stigmatised 
stranger, one may seek to avoid the presence of ‘odd’ features, or we 
may attempt to re-define 'oddness' as something normal and 
expected. 

Davis (1961) found that handicapped people reported that social 
encounters with unfamiliar actors were characterised by familiar 
signs of discomfort and ‘stickiness’. Methods of attempting to bridge 
the breaks in smooth interaction included guarded references, 
common everyday words suddenly made taboo, the fixed stare, 
artificial levity and awkward solemnity. The handicapped social 
actor attempts to rectify the position by (a) deviance disavowal and 
(b) breaking through or ‘passing’. ‘Passing’ involves laying a claim to 
a better face and having that claim accepted. 

Children thus have to learn that how an act is presented shapes the 
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response that it receives and that different audiences and situations 
require different modes of presentation, (i.e. that one varies lines of 
action according to the particular encounter). A child's inability to 
focus on, to spell out what is relevant or his tendency to be too readily 
distracted or too single-minded may lead to the label ‘mentally 
handicapped' being attached to him. Such children have not yet 
learned the skill of turning their attention to the right thing at the 
right time. The teaching of these skills and ‘recipes’ is therefore of 
crucial importance. Learning these 'recipes' is a central part of the 
socialization process, though one does not consciously have to use 
them to work in the everyday situation and therefore one rarely 
notices their use. It is only under special circumstances that one 
becomes aware of the use of tactics, for example, when one finds 
oneself in new or ambiguous situations or when the stakes involved 
are high. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICAL ABILITIES 


We have argued that everyone needs to develop a modicum of 
tactical skills in order to pass as a competent member of society, we 
have stressed the very special nature of the deviant child's position 
and the consequences of his deviancy for his identity and we have 
also argued that socialization to the particular position of mental 
retardation can be analysed partly in terms of the acquisition or lack 
of the relevant ‘recipes’. It follows then that children in different 
family structures will tend to acquire very different ways of coping 
with the world and have different levels of awareness of it. Some of 
the most recent work on socialization is moving towards this kind of 
analysis. For example, Bernstein (Bernstein and Henderson, 1969) 
has argued that different language ‘codes’ are learnt as a response to 
different types of control situation. 

Future sociological research should therefore focus on the stock of 
‘recipes’ available to the child, their origins and the manner of their 
embodiment into our social structure. It is also necessary to examine 
how children acquire such skills and to examine the child’s awareness 
of his situation. Although such a model is so far little developed it 
would seem central to an analysis of the socialization of the mentally 
handicapped child. Goffman would seem to provide us with a con- 


ceptual framework and an empirical guide for more detailed and 
concrete analysis. 
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PERSPECTIVES AND FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS 
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ABSTRACT 


Four main areas of current criticism of psychological tests (conceptua) 
limitations in the study of intelligence, inherent limitations of I.Q. 
tests, problems of interpretation and the social implications of testingl 
are examined in the context of potential developments in theory and 
practice—in particular, those developments afforded by the "creativity" 
movement. It is suggested that many criticisms might be met by a broader 
view of the purpose and strategies of assessment. This should incor- 
porate an emphasis upon styles, as well as levels, of thought and 


behaviour, and upon the processes, as well as the products, ој test 
performance. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


SYCHOLOGICAL tests have been heavily criticised in recent years, 
p»: alarge proportion of this criticism is not unjustified. It arises 
from within psychology itself, and from workers in disciplines 
which feel the effects of tests and testers, such as education and socio- 
logy. Psychologists point out the lack of theoretical conjunction be- 
tween psychometrics and the rest of cognitive psychology; they ques- 
tion the validity of concepts underlying tests (such as "intelligence") 
and the effectiveness of the tests in measuring them. Educators and 
sociologists comment upon the adverse effects that “test” ideologies 
can have on the student, and upon the pitfalls involved in the inter- 
pretation of test scores by unqualified users, who fail to appreciate 
the limitations of psychological tests. 
"There is a real danger, in the present climate of opinion, of the 
baby being thrown out with the bathwater— of the practical and theo- 
retical gains of psychometrics being confused with the redundant 
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aspects of test technology and ideology. On the practical level, 
tests have led to considerable advances in the procedures of educa- 
tional and industrial selection, diagnosis and guidance. They enable 
detailed and reliable information to be obtained in situations in 
which other procedures (such as subjective judgement in the inter- 
view) would be subject to gross errors and potential abuses; they 
refine observation. Insofar as psychologists are interested in indivi- 
dual differences, it is inevitable that behaviour must be assessed and 
evaluated. Tests provide the best means we have, at the present time, 
of doing this—they are a simple, useful guide to performance in our 
society. 

The present paper represents a plea for perspective; it will look 
in detail at the current criticisms of psychological tests in the light 
of potential developments in theory and practice. We shall consider 
four main areas of criticism—the study of intelligence, inherent 
limitations of I.Q. tests, problems of interpretation and the wider 
social implications of testing before looking at directions for future 
development (which centre on the "creativity" movement). The dis- 
cussion will concentrate on the measurement of intelligence and 
"general" abilities; by moving away from an over-reliance on the I.Q., 
and by broadening our conceptions and strategies of evaluation, 
it is hoped to show that many of the criticisms can be met. 


2. THE STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE 


The development of psychometrics, from the pioneering work of 
Galton and Spearman onwards, has been based upon technological 
rather than theoretical advance. The emergence of the "structure of 
intellect" models of Burt (1949), Vernon (1961) and Guilford (1967) 
was the result of increasingly sophisticated techniques of factor analy- 
sis of test scores rather than of new approaches to the study of in- 
telligence. ‘The consequence has been a distinct split between psycho- 
metric theories of intelligence and the study of cognition in general; 
compare, for example, the notion of a capacity of general intelligence 
which is measurable by tests, with Piaget's influential conception of 
intelligence as a continually-changing series of adaptations to the 
environment (Piaget, 1950). 

"Research on human intelligence", writes Hudson (1970), “has 
been dogged by a single technique. For fully half a century, the rite of 
measuring I.Q. has seemed sufficient in itself to those who perform 
it” (р.9). This quotation is taken from Hudson's collection of readings, 
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'The Ecology of Human Intelligence, which represents Hudson's 
proposed way out of the L.Q. impasse. The ecological approach 
considers all those aspects of man's nature and environment which 
determine his intelligent behaviour; thus we find sections of the book 
on cultural influences, biological factors, the early environment and 
intellectual maturity. This domination by the I.Q. has also led us to 
form an inadequate conception of giftedness; there is more to intelli- 
gence than being able to do well on tests. 

Some critics (e.g. Ryan, 1972) have argued further that those 
aspects of intelligent behaviour which are measurable by І.О. tests 
are those which are bound up with the prevailing educational ideals. 
Ryan argues that I.Q. tests measure nothing more than educability, 
or educational success, in western society; any attempt to validate 
them against criteria of educational attainment, therefore, completes 
the vicious circle in which "intelligence" becomes defined in terms of 
conformity to arbitrary educational standards. Ryan's rejection of 
the I.Q. provides a good example of the throwing out of the psycho- 
metric baby which was mentioned earlier. It is true to argue that 
cognitive abilities are intricately bound up with the values of the 
society in which they are expressed, so that social class, for example, 
is an important determinant of educational attainment. With these 
limitations borne in mind, however, the usefulness of some measure 
of adaptability to the prevailing social values in making within- 
group comparisons and predictions is undeniable. 


3. INHERENT LIMITATIONS OF I.Q. TESTS 


Two of the main features of a good psychological test are validity 
and reliability; does the test measure what it is supposed to, and does 
it do so consistently? There exist various procedures for the accurate 
assessment of both features for any given test, but to assess the former 
involves the establishment of some criterion of the qualities which 
the test is designed to measure. As we saw in the previous section, 
the establishment of such a criterion for so complex a dimension 
as "intelligence" is fraught with problems of cultural bias. As Ryan 
(1972) has pointed out, the establishment of age norms for a test 
means that the evaluation of an individual's performance is statistical 
rather than qualitative; “slow development" becomes indistinguish- 
able from “low intelligence". It is also important to realise that such 
evaluations are only applicable to the standardisation samples upon 
which the norms are based—one cannot meaningfully assess the 
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performance of a working class Negro on a test standardised on sam- 
ples of middle class whites. 'The more obvious signs of cultural bias 
are in test material, and have been well-documented; we distinguish 
between oral and written response modes, verbal and pictorial mater- 
ial, pencil-and-paper and performance measures, and so on. It is 
inevitable that tests will reflect the attitudes and beliefs of their 
authors; again it is true, however, that within-group comparisons 
can be meaningful with these limitations borne in mind. 


4. INTERPRETATION OF TEST SCORES. 


An individual's score on a test is a very brief summary of his res- 
ponse to a complex and untypical situation. It is well known that 
situational factors such as the characteristics of the experimenter, the 
atmosphere in which the test is administered, and the individual’s 
expectations of the purpose and importance of the test exert a 
powerful influence upon his motivation and subsequent performance, 
A full account of this performance ought to take these factors into 
consideration; non-psychometric aspects of the test situation are of 
considerable importance. Test scores reflect the effects of situational 
factors; their susceptibility opens up areas of research which will 
be described in the final section. 

A test score, particularly in the hands of an unqualified user, can 
become a “magic number”, or label, whose limitations are quickly 
forgotten. Over-rigidity in the interpretation of scores perhaps lies 
at the root of many of the objections to tests, and the I.Q.'s “spurious 
aura of scientific respectability” (Ryan, 1972, P- 54) adds to the 
problem. The “labelling” mechanisms which can follow the allo- 
cation of an I.Q. can dictate an individual's status, and are potentially 
capable of undermining his self-esteem and motivation. 

Test users must constantly bear in mind that an ТО. is only a 
rough indicator of potential ability, and not a fixed characteristic. 
The same score can be obtained in several different ма; 
represents an aggregate of subscores; individual s 
are lumped together. Furthermore, 
an ordinal, and not an interval one; 
duals with I.Q.s of 9o and roo is not t 
duals with I.Q.s of 140 and 150. We must bear all these limitations 
in mind when using overall І.О). score 


1 5; we must also remember that 
high scores are much more meaningful than are low ones. Although 


a high Т.О. indicates the presence of a certain capacity, a low I.Q. 


ys, since it 
tyles of performance 
the scale of measurement is 
the difference between indivi- 
he same as that between indivi- 
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does not necessarily imply its absence; an off-day, a lack of interest 
in test material or lack of test technique could produce an inaccurate 
low score. 


5. SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TESTS AND TESTING. 


The possibilities of misinterpretation and abuse of psychological 
tests, particularly by unqualified users, have important implications 
concerning the social responsibility of the psychometrician. The 
American Psychological Association (APA) set up the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Social Impact of Psychological Assessment (Berdie, 1965) 
in response to a wave of public concern over the “snooping” and 
“brainwashing” abuses of tests (e.g. Gross, 1962; Hoffman, 1962); 
there followed a full-scale Congressional Inquiry into testing (Am- 
rine, 1965). Tests were seen as elicting information which was sub- 
sequently used in making impersonal and mechanistic decisions about 
individuals; personal privacy, and freedom of choice, were seen to 
be under attack. Once test data leaves the hands of the psychologist, 
who realises its limitations, there is a very real danger of its potential 
abuse in the control of the educational and industrial destinies of 
individuals. 

It is the responsibility of the individual psychologist to safeguard 
against this kind of abuse by ensuring that test data remain inacces- 
sible to unqualified users. He must constantly be aware not only of 
the personal and social context in which the individual encounters 
tests, but also of the potential use to which his scores may be put. 
The APA has laid down codes of conduct in the Ethical Standards 
of Psychologists (APA, 1953) and in the “Technical Recommenda- 
tions for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques" (APA., 
1954); as Messick (1965) points out, the problem lies in the formu- 
lation of a workable control procedure for enforcing these accepted 
principles rather than in their details. 


6. DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The proliferation of psychological studies of "creativity" over the 
last 20 or 30 years has been remarkable; as Freeman, Butcher and 
Christie (1971) point out, “It is now accepted in erudite and con- 
servative circles: a review of the appropriate major learned journals 
and abstracts in education and psychology shows that a significant 
number of sub-sections have been established under the general 
heading “creativity” (p.74). This movement has had its major 
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impact on the field of psychological testing. Although the problem 
of establishing criteria of real-life creativeness for the validation of 
“creativity tests" remains a major one, the potential of these measures 
(more accurately referred to as “divergent thinking" or “ideational 
fluency" tests) for broadening the scope of the study of abilities 
is considerable. Divergent tests measure the ability to generate a 
number of different solutions to the same problem rather than the 
ability to converge upon the one correct answer, as in conventional 
Т.О. tests. Because subjects respond “‘projectively” (they are free to 
give what they have to offer rather than being constrained by the 
prior expectations of the experimenter), it is possible to manipulate 
and observe the effects of aspects of the test situation which are not 
usually taken into consideration. We can look at Лого responses are 
arrived at rather than merely at what they are, and thereby gain in- 
sight into the psychological processes which determine test per- 
formance. 


Studies such as those by Ward (1969), Elkind, Deblinger and Adler 
(1970), Vernon (1971) and Ward, Kogan and Pankove (1972) have 
illustrated some of the ways in which specific situational variables 
can arouse individual differences in motivation, and how these 
differences affect divergent test performance. Hudson (1966, 1968), 
also using divergent tests, was able to delineate some of the mechan- 
isms by which biases in cognitive style (convergent as distinct from 
divergent) become moulded, by subtle cultural pressures, into whole 
life styles. То study this type of interaction between the domains 
of cognition and personality, which have hitherto been rigidly com- 
partmentalised, is a route via which testing might become more 
closely related to general psychological theory. Divergent tests 
should realise their potential for extending the theoretical scope of 


the psychometric approach, rather than merely forming additions 
to existing test batteries. 


In short, our concept of evaluation needs tb be broadened. It is 
true that current mental testing relies on a limited set of techniques 
which are applied in relatively artificial situations, and that a corres- 
pondingly limited and biased view of cognitive functioning is taken. 
Tests should be seen in context rather than rejected; they should 
play an important part (though not an all-important part, as has been 
the case in the past) in a wider conception of assessment, One main 
characteristic of this widening should be an increasing emphasis upon 
styles, as well as levels, of thought and behaviour. Although the two 
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are complementary, the testing movement has been largely concerned 
with ranking individuals according to their relative abilities rather 
than studying the ways in which these ranks are attained. We should 
move away from the emphasis upon pencil-and-paper tests of con- 
vergent intelligence to incorporate more naturalistic forms of assess- 
ment, such as observational analyses of spontaneous play (e.g. Hutt, 
Hutt and Ounsted, 1963; Hargreaves, 1973). There is no reason why 
“the test" should be associated with control, restriction and anxiety, 
as in the past. By broadening our strategies of evaluation, and our 
conceptions of its purpose, these undesirable connotations might 
eventually disappear. 
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ABSTRACT 


Foreign language performance in the classroom is generally evaluated 
according to its grammatical accuracy. This procedure conflicts with the 
actual prerequisites of communication and with the acquisition of language 
in natural situations, as well as imposing objectives which many learners 
cannot approach. More could be achieved with a communication-based 
approach, moving the emphasis away from structural practice towards 
the exploitation or creation of situations in which language can perform a 
function as bearer of messages. 


I. STRUCTURAL AND COMMUNICATIVE CRITERIA IN 
LANGUAGE USE 


OREIGN language teaching is still, for the most part, based upon 
F an approach to language whose focus is on a system of gramma- 

tical structures in which items are combined according to rules. 
It is this system (or selected parts of it) that the learner is expected 
to master, and which can define his utterances as right or wrong 
without reference to situation or communication. Although the 
relationship between language as a self-contained structural system, 
and language as communication, is becoming ever more prominent 
in current theory and practice, it is still generally true that when the 
pupil communicates, his production is finally accepted or rejected 
according to structural criteria, especially grammatical accuracy, 
however much situational or communicative factors may provide 
initial or additional criteria. If a learner makes a mistake but is 
nevertheless allowed to continue without interruption, this is gener- 
ally seen as a concession to motivation; otherwise, teacher and pupil 
still have to live with the often disheartening results of judging lin- 
guistic production according to its approximation to the grammatical 
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model. In no other subject is the objective so uncompromising: 
anything short of (grammatical) perfection is stigmatized; and in 
no other subject is failure to reach the objective so obviously and 
continuously displayed before teacher and learner alike, so that it 
is no cause for surprise if foreign languages constitute one of the 
most unpopular parts of the school curriculum (Rée 1972). A language 
class can seem an unrelieved post-mortem, or an inquisition for 
grammatical sins. 


Problems accumulate as language learning comes to the. съз able 
in secondary schools. After a short-lived flirtation with the idea that 
modern methods had already brought foreign languages within 
everybody's grasp (based largely on the mistaken belief that habit- 
formation was the only learning process involved), the language- 
teaching world is being forced to rethink its methods and, particularly, 
its objectives (see for example Hawkins 1972). In so far as language 
learning is not largely replaced by “European Studies” or something 
similar, solutions generally revolve around an emphasis on receptive 
skills and a severe restriction of productive demands, perhaps to 
the reproduction of phrases learnt by rote (see for example Smith 
1973). The alternatives seem to be that learners and teachers should 
undergo years of struggle or resignation, whose educational value 
remains an article of faith to fewer and fewer educationists, or that 
we should cease trying to teach foreign languages to those who do 
not want them. 

On this last point, the present article remains neutral. It does, 
however, start from the assumption that, whatever policy may be, 
there will always be people wishing or needing to learn languages, 
whose ability in terms of grammatical accuracy will be limited, but 
whose needs are not met by the rote learning of set phrases. It starts 
also from the simple observation that even after a history of learning 
failure at school, a person who finds himself in a foreign community 
is often able to use his battered linguistic scraps as an aid to communi- 
cation: in other words, performance that was once negatively evalu- 
ated in terms of a system of grammar, may be positively evaluated 
in terms of a system of communication. From this standpoint, the 
article asks whether there may be other alternatives to those just 
mentioned, based upon an approach which incorporates some of the 
logical implications of viewing language not primarily as a self- 


sufficient structural system, but as one part (only) of a system of 
communication. 
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2. THE ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE 


If somebody enters a room holding a box, and the occupant wishes 
to indicate that he should put it down near the wall, there are a 
number of options open to him, falling into three main categories: 
1. He may communicate purely linguistically by saying, for example, 
“put it by the wall, please" or “would you mind putting it down near 
the wall". 

2. He may combine linguistic and non-linguistic means. For example, 
if he says “put it there, please", he must also point or nod towards 
the spot. He is indeed likely to use some such gesture in any case, for 
most communication is multi-sensory (see for example Argyle 1972 
and Birdwhistell 1971). 

3. He may use purely non-linguistic means such as nodding or point- 
ing. 

Which option he chooses, would normally depend on situational 
factors such as relative status between speaker and hearer, noise- 
level, and so on (see for example Robinson 1972), but at a basic 
transactional level, the options would perform the same function, 
namely what Halliday (1973) calls the “regulatory” function of asking 
the other to put the box near the wall. This is not to deny that the 
success of the request may depend on the information that the speaker 
conveys about his attitude and interpretation of the situation, by 
virtue of his choice of one option rather than another; however, 
this is likely to be less crucial when the hearer knows that the speaker 
(a foreigner or a child) is limited in his range of options, for this 
would normally be a key factor in the hearer’s interpretation of the 
situation. 

The option chosen, then, would — not only on the situation 
as interpreted by the speaker, but also on the range of options com- 
manded by him: on his knowledge of the communication system, 
and his ability to use this knowledge, in other words on his ‘‘com- 
municative competence" as defined by Hymes (1972) and others. 
An educated adult in his native environment might have a wide 
repertoire of options at his disposal, so that his choice would be 
sensitive to fine situational variation and carry correspondingly 
subtle information about how he views the situation. 'T'he range and 
fineness of distinctions would be less for other adults, less again for 
a child, down to the infant whose only means to communicate might 


be to gesture violently, perhaps uttering a single word “wall’ or some 
phonetically similar sound. 
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Language is therefore a tool performing communicative functions, 
alone or (more normally) together with non-verbal means. The latter 
may often perform the function alone, albeit less elegantly and at a 
more rudimentary level, if this is made necessary by the situation 
or the level of communicative competence of the speaker. 


If we now take the case of the person placed in a foreign community 
whose language he has not learned, it is clear that he will at first 
be ignorant of most but not all of the communication system: his 
communicative competence will not be zero, since a large part of the 
non-verbal communicative resources of his native community will 
form a part of the foreign system also, providing a basis on which 
he can build by acquiring more adequate and more various resources. 
'These will be largely (though not necessarily entirely) linguistic 
by nature, but need not take the form of grammatically accurate 
sentences. Indeed a list of content words, even the ability to pro- 
nounce intelligibly from a dictionary, would already represent an 
extension of communicative competence which could be more pro- 
ductive than the rote memorization of set phrases. А few combination 
rules would extend the repertoire immensely. 

In this context, a glance at recent child language studies is instruc- 
tive. They show clearly how a wide range of semantic functions can 
be performed by, say, a surface structure consisting only of two 
content words (see Bloom 1970, Slobin 1972, Halliday 1973). Equally 
instructive is the experience of any adult who is highly motivated 
to communicate in a foreign community with the minimum of re- 
sources. His competence in communicating does not necessarily 
correlate with his ability to produce grammatical strings. What it 
does in fact correlate with, is not known, but one might guess that 
at this basic level, a major factor is the ability to draw on all available 
communicative resources, and to exploit the redundancy inherent 
in language and provided by the situation. “Тһе speaker knows that 
the listener is capable of employing contextual information to com- 
pensate for deficiencies in the quality of his own speech". (Wanner 
1973:166). Birdwhistell (1971:108ff), writing of the “multisensory 
redundancy” in communication, points out the ability of the deaf 
to exploit this when communicating with the hearing world. Such 
abilities as these are obviously relevant for communication in a 
foreign community, but are more likely to be inhibited than furthered 
by the insistence on grammatical accuracy as a summum bonum 
which characterizes most language instruction. 
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3. THE PLACE OF GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY 


This article does not claim that grammatical accuracy is unneces- 
sary, but that its place in a communication-based approach needs 
re-examination. Its importance in such an approach must depend on 
our measurement or estimation of its specific contribution to com- 
munication, weighed against the contribution of other factors, at 
different levels of communicative competence. It might be estimated, 
for example, that if a zero beginner spent two hours learning some 
relevant items of vocabulary before a trip abroad, this knowledge, 
together with gestures and the determination to make himself 
understood, would equip him better to deal with “survival” situations 
than would two hours spent learning elementary verb-endings to 
the point of perfection, and the fear of being wrong. It is also clear, 
however, that at a more advanced stage, finer discriminations in 
communication can only be made through the ability to manipulate 
the linguistic system to a high degree of exactitude. Communicative 
competence grows through an increasing mastery of communicative 
resources, beginning at a point where the learner has only non- 
verbal means but moving towards a point where his command of 
grammatical, sociolinguistic and behavioural rules is fully sufficient 
to the situations he meets. It would perhaps be more in accord with 
the growth of language in natural situations, and with the actual 
requisites for communication, if we were able to place the insistence 
on grammatical accuracy at the end of this development rather than 
at the beginning, except for those points in the system where exact 
grammatical distinctions are indispensable to communication at the 
level involved. 

"There have already been many investigations into the frequency 
(and therefore, it is assumed, the usefulness) of different items of 
vocabulary or grammar; the best known of these is probably “le 
francais fondamental" (see Gougenheim et al. 1956). An investigation 
with a broader base, in terms of the total communication system and 
the functional load carried by different parts of it in communicative 
interaction, would be difficult but revealing. It is evident, for example, 
that in the spoken French utterance “les manteaux coûtent trop” 
the only signal of plurality lies in the definite article, which may 
therefore be indispensable to communication, though even this may 
be made redundant by the context or the situation. On the other 
hand, knowledge of the ending put on the written forms of noun 
and verb is irrelevant to spoken communication. The spoken German 
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equivalent shows a high degree of redundancy by signalling plurality 
three times, on the article, the noun and the verb (“die Mäntel 
kosten. . ."). At her own level, the present writer's child communi- 
cates very effectively in German despite many incorrect morpho- 
logical endings, and the foreign language learner can often achieve 
a similar imperfect but fluent communicative competence, again at 
a functional level. Significantly, morphological inflexion is generally 
acquired towards the end of the first language acquisition process 
(see R. Brown 1973:399). 

In order to interact, then, it is not necessary for two people to 
share the same communicative system: the crucial factor is whether 
their respective communicative systems overlap sufficiently to cover 
their current communicative needs. Within the same language com- 
munity no two members operate identical systems, so that there is 
always a danger of misunderstanding, especially in the finely shaded 
areas of paralanguage, or when complex ideas or attitudes are to be 
communicated, or between speakers of different social or occupational 
dialects. On the other hand, speakers of different languages who have 
in common only the non-linguistic part of their communicative sys- 
tems, may still be able to communicate at a rudimentary level, suffi- 
cient for simple purposes such as travelling through the country by 
train. The foreign language learner’s aim is to extend his own total 
communicative system (L, and L,), so that the overlap between it 
and the foreign system is sufficient to fulfill his communicative needs. 
For some learners, this will mean aspiring to master the whole system 
to perfection, while for others, it will be a question of acquiring 
resources which will serve a practical function in everyday situations. 


It is significant that where the receptive skills are concerned, it 
has long been admitted that precision is less important than communi- 
cation. “If students are being encouraged to develop habits of fluent 
reading in the foreign language a certain vagueness of this sort with 
some words must be accepted as part of the procedure" (Rivers 
1968:232). Receptive skills are often presented as an attainable aim 
for pupile who find difficulty in language learning: perhaps this is 
due not only to greater ease of acquisition, but also to the fact that 
performance is evaluated according to communicative rather than 
structural criteria, and if productive performance could be evalu- 
ated in the same way, it might well prove accessible to a greater 
number of pupils than at present. In practical terms, this would 
mean that the emphasis of teaching needs to move away from struc- 
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tural practice in the form of repetition, drills and exercises, and to- 
wards the exploitation or creation of communication situations. 


4. LEARNING THROUGH COMMUNICATION 


Tronically, it is frequently the case that when teacher and pupil 
really have something which they need to say to each other, they 
use English, but that when they come to speak the foreign language, 
they have nothing that they need to say and the time is spent creating 
artificial topics about which they have no real motivation to commu- 
nicate (e.g. “Quel âge avez-vous? Où habitez-vous?” when the teacher 
knows that all the pupils are about twelve years old and live in the 
same town, and the pupils know that he already knows). This is, 
of course, a reflection of the true situation in the classroom, where 
the natural language of communication is English and it is artificial 
to use the foreign language (cf. Macnamara 1973). By the very fact 
of speaking a foreign language, teacher and pupil are playing a role. 
However, if this role can be played in genuinely communicative 
Situations, then at least the language is performing its function as a 
carrier of messages andis given the statusof proper linguistic currency. 
То the extent that language is made the instrument for communica- 
tion rather than for non-communicative linguistic play, so also can 
communication be the yardstick by which to measure performance, 
and so also can there be real motivation for this performance to take 


graphy or history, or by an activity such as art, Р.Е, or drama which 
would act as a source of со! icati 


such an experiment involving history and geography (Brown 1973) 
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indicates success with pupils of high academic ability, and left the 
exponents "firmly of the opinion that the philosophy behind what 
(they) are trying to do is no less valid for boys and girls of less aca- 
demic ability" (p. 30). 

This philosophy, that the foreign language “must cease. . .to be 
a ‘subject’ in its own right; it must merely be taken for granted” 
(p.27), does not necessarily need a full reorganization for its imple- 
mentation: it can underlie method and techniques in individual 
lessons and lead, for example, to focusing lessons on topics and activi- 
ties which are of interest in their own right, and aiming to maintain 
a natural flow of communication rather than to correct mistakes which 
do not in themselves hinder communication. 

In terms of reorganization, the logical extension of these methods 
would be towards bilingual education, which, in Stern’s words 
(1973:61), “аз a means of second language learning appears to owe 
its success to the fact that it offers the necessary opportunities for the 
application of the language beinglearned". Thesuccess of experiments 
in Wales (Schools Council 1972) and especially Canada (Lambert 
et al. 1973) might not be repeatable outside specific cultural situa- 
tions, but must still be viewed as relevant to any less far-reaching 
scheme to reorganize language teaching on a communicative basis. 

The possibilities mentioned so far in this section have involved 
the exploitation or restructuring of the real classroom environment 
so that it can become the source of communication situations. Other 
possibilities arise through the creation of an artificial environment 
within which the pupils must communicate, that is, through simu- 
lation. The simulation of everyday situations for purposes of role- 
play is, of course, already a common device in language teaching. 
For an approach based on communicative competence, the essential 
factor is that the created situations should contain an information- 
gap which needs to be crossed. They need sufficient structure to 
provide a framework within which to communicate, but sufficient 
flexibility or uncertainty to make the actual messages unpredictable 
to the receiver. This is the case, for example, in a game situation 
where one player possesses information unknown to the other and 
must communicate it, or let the other elicit it, by whatever verbal 
or (at first) non-verbal means are available. More extended games 
such as monopoly can provide a series of Situations based on real 
life activities, and require the communication of a variety of infor- 
mation over a longer period; games of this nature devised especially 
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ADOLESCENT ATTITUDES AMONG 
MINORITY ETHNIC GROUPS 


by D. Нил, 
Research Fellow, University of Liverpool 


ABSTRACT 


This paper reports an investigation into the attitudes of adolescents 
among minority ethnic groups. Major findings were; 1) А general 
similarity exists between cultures, ethnic groups, and sexes towards all 
conceptual areas in the study. 2) Differences in attitude were not related 
to personality differences. 3) Attitudes of minority ethnic groups changed 
with length of stay. The implications for a multi-racial society are 
discussed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE problems arising from the increasing number of coloured 

| immigrants in this country have produced many studies in 
Britain during the past decade as educators and sociologists have 
become aware of a new situation, i.e. a multi-racial society, particular- 
ly evident in our large cities and industrial areas. Unfortunately, 
very few of these studies can be classified as rigorous research and 
accordingly objective information, and an assessment of the many 
factors involved in the present situation is urgently needed. In this 
connexion, cultural differences and both cultural and racial prejudice 
have, as yet, been relatively enexplored in relation to the schools. 
Clearly, if we aim to facilitate better conditions for academic and 
social learning it is important to find out how the incoming groups 
perceive and misperceive the host community and how such per- 
ceptions can improve or deteriorate. Since learning itself, the growth 
of self-concepts, and levels of aspirations are bound up with group 
indentification, this would appear to be very relevant to the school 
and classroom situation. In this context a comparative study of the 
attitudes of ethnic groups has particular relevance to these problems. 
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2. THE INVESTIGATION 


The aim of the study 1 (1973) described in this article was to as- 
certain the differences, if any, between English, West Indian, Indian 
and Pakistani adolescents in Britain, in their attitudes towards per- 
sonal, social and cultural materials, and whether such differences were 
а reflection of personality rather than cultural diversity. The main 
areas of interest were in attitudes towards significant figures, places 
and activities, 

Recent researches into school pupils’ attitudes have shown that 
such studies can provide useful information for educationalists over 
a wide range of topics, and in this connexion the versatility of the 
Semantic Differential technique for measuring attitudes was noted. 
Past research into ethnic groups often involving some aspects of 
racial prejudice or adjustment factors has indicated that in such 
studies the subjects should preferably be adolescents and the basic 
dimensions of their outlook and personality dynamics can be profi- 
tably related to personal, social and cultural materials; e.g. self, home, 
neighbours. Since it was it was anticipated that racial factors might be 
involved in this research, in addition to comparing the more general 
attitudes of the various ethnic groups, an innocuous yet objective 
method of assessment was preferred. 

The subjects were English, West Indian, Indian and Pakistani 
boys and girls (except Pakistani girls), 100 in each group, aged 14-16 


a minimum reading age of 10.0 years was required and the sample 
was drawn from Categories 3-5 of the Registrar-General’s Classi- 


‘ > 
of stay. Long-stay’ Pupils were those who had resided in Britain 
for seven years or more and 'short-st 


» places and activities, on scales taken from Osgood's 
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© 1) Significant figures 
Myself 
Myself as I would like to be 
My mother 
My father 
Teacher 
A friend I would like to have 
Friend 
A neighbour I would like to have 
A boy/girl friend I would like to have 
2) Significant places 
Home 
School 
3) Significant activities 
My future 
The job I think I would like to get when I leave school 
(State it before rating) 
The job I think I will actually get when I leave school 
(State it before rating) 
The standard of living I would like to have in ten years’ time. 
The standard of living I expect I shall have in ten years’ time. 
They also completed the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory 
which was used to ascertain whether attitudinal differences were 
related to personality differences. 


3. FINDINGS 


One of the most important findings of this research was the ab- 
sence of a considerable number of significant differences between 
ethnic groups although the original hypothesis that significant 
differences would occur between the attitudes of all groups of adole- 
scents towards all conceptual areas was partly substantiated in a num- 
ber of attitudinal areas. In this connexion results showed a consis- 
tent uniformity of factorial structures across all the analyses indicating 
that irrespective of ethnic identity or sex, adolescents between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen regard the same conceptual areas to be 
of prior concern, the most important of these being the desire to 
form friendships, a finding which is confirmed by previous researches 


in which indigenous and minority ethnic groups of pupils have been 
involved. 
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This general measure of agreement was also observed when atti- 
tudinal differences were considered separately between cultures, 
ethnic groups and sexes. This general similarity in responses to al- 
most all attitudinal areas is a significant finding, and would seem to 
suggest that to some extent the integration of minority ethnic groups 
into the host society has already occurred. In addition it was con- 
firmed that such attitudinal differences that did exist were due to 
cultural factors and were not related to differences in personality. 


However, an interesting finding is that significant differences in 
attitude were found between culture groupings, i.e. between English 
and West Indian pupils (representing Western culture) and all the 
Asian pupils (representing Eastern culture). Such a finding reflects 
with interest upon any policy of social grouping of ethnic groups in 
schools where they may be regarded as distinct minority ethnic 
groups. 

An important variable in this study which has made a significant 
contribution to the total interpretation of the results is the duration 
of stay in this country of immigrant groups. In this respect the hypo- 
thesis that attitudes would be affected by length of stay was sub- 
stantiated. Attitudes, particularly those involving aspirations and 
expectations, are clearly affected by length of stay, those immigrants 
who have been in Britain the longest generally recording the more 
favourable attitudes. Such a result may reflect credit upon govern- 
mental policies over the past decade in furthering the development 
of a multi-racial society. One hopes that such positive findings 
continue to be discovered by future research and development into 
attitudes and other factors that are considered important in the indi- 
vidual and to education.In addition the finding may also reflect, to 
a certain extent, the policies expressed in recent years by leading 
immigrant organisations in which there has been a tendency to move 
away from assimilation and multi-racialism in preference for self- 
help with the attendant emphasis upon the value of their own cul- 
tural identity. Although the latter development may have contributed 
to improved attitudes of immigrants it is unlikely that the total 
finding can be attributed in this direction. Contrariwise the two 
suggested contributary factors should not be viewed as if they were 
in apposition but rather seen as parallel influences for positive 
change. It must also be stated however, that the aspirations of immi- 
grants may well be high since the advent of the Race Relations Act 
which dealt to a large extent with discrimination in employment. 
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Many of the difficulties now facing the first generation of coloured 
school leavers are likely to be alleviated but as more of them acquire 
marketable skills and qualifications other problems will succeed 
them. These adolescents are obviously emerging with ambitions 
that their parents and predecessors could never have contemplated 
and such aspirational levels among minority ethnic groups are likely 
to increase. In this respect our society must ensure the existence of 
opportunities for the advancement and development of all individuals 
in all ethnic groups. 

The findings of the research also suggest that the immigrant is 
aspiring to middle-class values in our society, a phenomenon which 
develops with increasing length of stay in Britain and supposedly 
the attendant sense of permanence, exemplified for example by such 
things as house purchase, children's education, job security and many 
others. 

However it would seem that the adolescent immigrant experiences 
some difficulty in matching his high expectations, which in all 
probability are motivated by British cultural values, and as a result 
he becomes more anxious as he stays longer in Britain. It may be 
that he becomes less anxious once he is economically secure but 
when one considers the number of unemployed persons in the country 
and also takes into account the special difficulties and adjustment 
problems of immigrant families the issue at stake is a serious one. 
Suchan issue warrantstheurgentattention of government departments 
in their efforts to secure full employment, housing and other per- 
sonal and social amenities for all citizens, both immigrant and in- 
digenous, so that they may live harmoniously in our multi-cultural 
society. ‘These problems are obviously being experienced most acutely 
in the urban areas where living conditions are generally worse than 
elsewhere and where the influx of large numbers of immigrants has 
only served to exacerbate the plight of these areas. 

The success of schools in accepting their Secondary roles as agents 
of socialisation for indigenous pupils and acculturation for the immi- 
grants is dependent upon, the aims and attitudes of teachers, the 
affinity of parental attitudes with the school, and the attitudes and 
aspirations of the immigrants to themselves and their relationships 
to children of the host community. From the current research it 
would seem that the schools have been successful in the acculturation 
of the minority ethnic groups but unfortunately somewhat at the 
expense of the indigenous pupils who attach little or no value to the 
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education they are receiving. It would therefore appear to be of 
paramount importance particularly when considering the educational 
policy in predominantly multi-ethnic communities and specifically in 
multi-racial schools, to ensure that no ethnic group is, or appears to 
be, disadvantaged. » 

Length of stay has always been regarded as an important variable 
when discussing and evaluating the adjustment of immigrant families 
to their new environment in the host country and the evidence from 
the current study would indicate that such adjustment appears to 
be evolving with a considerable degree of spontaneity. There is 
considerable evidence from the current research to indicate that the 
adjustment to British culture has been and is being effectively 
achieved by the three largest minority ethnic groups, with some 
variation among the West Indians; the latter not altogether unex- 
pected since many of the social problems of immigrant families have 
centred around this ethnic group. However in this connexion there 
is considerable evidence to support a promising observable tendency; 
ie. that of the increasing stabilisation of the West Indian family 
unit, a feature which seems to have been already attained by the 
Asian immigrant. There is in this respect an indication that in terms 
of the development of self-concepts and aspirations among ethnic 
groups the West Indians have a much more positive attitude towards 
these areas than the Asians, particularly the Pakistanis. Since the 
latter group are generally the more recent immigrants to settle in 
Britain such differences will probably be resolved in the near future. 


4. IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of this research for a multi-cultural society are 
many, yet readily identifiable. They are positively orientated when 
one considers the general favourability in the attitudes of all ethnic 
groups, and negative when perceiving how some groups are obviously 


experiencing adjustment problems. In addition the attitude of the 
indigenous adolescents in multi- 
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the attitudes and other factors considered to be important in the 
lives of adolescents in other multi-ethnic conurbations so that com- 
parisons could be made between areas in relation to the policies 
that had been implemented. 

The general conclusion of this research is however one of cautious 
optimism in so far as attitudes among all ethnic groups are generally 
favourable and there is considerable evidence, with minor reser- 
vations, that this trend will continue. 
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CHILDREN'S JUDGEMENTS OF THE 
TEACHING PERFORMANCE OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS 


by RoLAND MEIGHAN 
University of Birmingham 


ABSTRACT 


The study reported here is an attempt to isolate one limited aspect of the 
complex area of the pupils’ view of school. This aspect is the perception 
of the teaching techniques of teachers in training. There are practical 
implications here for teacher training since these perceptions are potential 
feedback for student teachers. The study is an attempt to establish the 
degree of reliability and validity of pupils’ perceptions and to develop 
a means of converting them into a readily available and relatively 
systematic form. г 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HILDREN assess their teachers almost as a matter of course. 
( It does not follow that they are the best judges of the effec- 

tiveness of their teachers. Indeed, judgements may be too 
strong a word to describe the way pupils perceive the behaviour of 
their teachers and the attempts they make at communication and 
instruction. However, these perceptions may have some value as 
information about performance especially if they can be converted 
into some identifiable and relatively systematic form. 

This raises some intriguing research questions concerning the 
consistency of pupils’ perceptions, the aspects that they are compe- 
tent to report on, and the validity of their assessments. If it can be 
shown that pupils do make some perceptions that are both reliable 
and valid, this may prove to be a useful source of feedback. Clearly, 
such feedback will have to be taken along with the other sources of 
information available, i.e. a teacher’s self assessments, or a colleague’s 
assessments. In the case of a student teacher, the information from 
pupils may be useful along with the judgements of supervising tutor, 
supervising teacher and student teacher self assessments, 
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2. PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


Previous investigations into the characteristics of pupil perceptions 
of teaching behaviour undertaken mainly in the U.S.A., have proved 
to be encouraging. Veldman and Peck (1963) found that pupils’ 
perceptions were reliable enough, and valid enough in certain aspects 
of performance, to be worth considering as feedback. The instrument 
used was a thirty eight item Pupil Observation Survey Report 
(POSR) developed from an earlier study by McClain (1961). However 
the interests of Veldman and Peck have been in the influences on 
pupil perceptions, (1964 and 1969) and the differences between pupil 
evaluations of student teachers and trained teachers, (1970) rather 
than in the use of this information as feedback. 


3. THE PUPIL'S VIEWPOINT 


One advantage pupils have is that they see a student teacher on 
many occasions and in a variety of situations. Moreover, they have 
many separate observations on which to base their judgements— 
many more than the supervising teacher or the supervising tutor. 
Their view is in one sense, more detached as the recipients of the 
attempts at communication and instruction, than the ‘professionals’ 
with their definitions of the situation. And although pupils are un- 
trained observers, they do have a vast cumulative experience of 
classrooms on which to base their interpretations and this might 
serve to reduce any possible biases of the other judges in the situation. 
The experience of the pupils is however limited to the small sample 
of schools that they have attended whereas some teachers and most 
tutors will have a wider experience in this respect. 

Yet the validity and reliability of the perceptions of pupils cannot 
be taken for granted. Both need to be demonstrated. 

However, a case could still be made out for the use of pupils' 
perceptions even if they were shown to be deficient in some respects, 
on the grounds that to know oneself as pupils see one is still useful 
information for a student teacher (Grobman 1969). Misinterpreta- 
tions of both actions and communications of a student teacher by the 
pupils might thereby be reduced or alleviated. 

Another consideration is that pupils may view student teachers in 
a different light to teachers so that any application of this work to 
judgements of teachers must be made with care. In the case of pupils 


in the United States, such a difference has been demonstrated 
(Veldman 1970). 
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4. THE RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Some of the research problems have been outlined in other studies 
(Murray 1972). They include these seven tasks: | 

Establishing some means of converting pupils’ perceptions into 
a readily usable form; . | 
establishing whether these perceptions аге consistent; 
establishing the validity of these perceptions; | 
establishing those areas of performance where pupils are com- 
petent to judge; 
investigating means of using these perceptions as feedback for 
student teachers; 
assessing the reactions of student teachers to such a source of 
information; and 
exploring the reaction of pupils to being consulted. 


Quite a different range of problems is raised if the existing 
definitions of the situation held by the participants are questioned. 
Then pupils might be asked about their ideal or preferred modes of 
learning and teaching; supervising tutors about the ideal situations 
for preparing teachers; student teachers about their preferences; 
and supervising teachers about their views of an ideal arrangement. 
These are intriguing and important questions, but they are outside 
the scope of the present study which is based on the assumption that 
under the present arrangements, many student teachers will continue 
to be placed in classroom situations where they will have to establish 
themselves as competent performers within the existing definition of 
the situation as held by pupils, teachers and tutors. 


5. THE EXPLORATORY STUDY 


The study described here relates to a preliminary exploration of the 
first four of the problems listed above. The attempt was made during 
the first three week school experience of a group of postgraduate 
students in their certificate of education year in October 1973. For 
convenience, the students of the writer's own tutorial group wi 
invited to take part and all fourteen agreed to do so. 

The method chosen, mainly on the grounds of simplicity of 
operation, was to select a class or group of pupils that a student 
teacher had worked with at least twice and preferably several times, 
and to ask each pupil to write down his perceptions of their student 
teacher's performance in the classroom under two main headings. 
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These were "Things You Do Well’ and ‘Possible Improvements’. 
Some cue questions were made available on the blackboard or intro- 
duced in some other way that seemed appropriate to the student 
teacher. 

The cue questions were based on the report form filled in by super- 
vising teachers at the end of each teaching practice. This form had 
four areas, Preparation, Technique of Presentation, Attitudes to 
Pupils and Class Management and Discipline. The cue questions 
were as follows: 


(1) Preparation: Do I prepare the lessons 
well? 
Are the lessons interesting? 
(2) Technique of Presentation: Do I speak clearly enough? 


Do I explain things clearly? 
Do I use questions well? 
Do I use enough teaching 
aids? 
(3) Attitude to Pupils: Am I strict enough or too 
strict? 
Do I treat you fairly? 
(4) Class Management and Do I organise lessons well? 
Discipline: Am I strict enough or too 
strict? 

A suggested introduction to the pupils was to explain the purpose 
of the activity in their own words or some variation of the following: 
“T am training to be a teacher. I would be interested in your opin- 
ions about my teaching. I would first of all like to know what you 
think I do well. Then I would like to know how you think I need 
to improve". 

Before obtaining the perceptions of the children in this way, the 
student teachers were asked to write out a self evaluation based on 
the same questions. The judgements of the supervising teacher were 
available in the usual way through the filling in of the schedule sent 
to schools by the School of Education. 'T'he fourth element of com- 
parison was the judgements of the supervising tutor and these were 
written down using the report form fot schools and the cue questions 
for children as guides. 

Тће four sets of judgements were thus available for comparison. 
The only discrepancy here was that the supervising teachers did 
not have the cue questions so that their reports do not always cover 
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the same range of points as the other three sets of judgements. 
However, the supervising teachers had seen the cue questions when 
student teachers indicated their intentions to elicit the perceptions 
of the children. Three teachers were unenthusiastic about the whole 
idea and the net effect was that one student teacher did not proceed 
with the investigation. The two other teachers watched the experi- 
ment with interest and their initial doubts were reduced when they 


noted the serious manner in which most children responded to the 
requests of the student teachers. 


6. RESULTS. 


Eight students completed their part of the investigation as planned 
two in primary schools and six in secondary schools. One other 
judged that a discussion and recording of votes was more appropriate 
in his situation in another secondary school. Three were operating 
in a team teaching situation with integrated studies where a suitable 
opportunity to proceed did not present itself. One did not proceed 
with the investigation and another left the course. 

The ages of the children involved ranged from ten years to sixteen 
years. 

In all one hundred and sixty children recorded their perceptions 
of the nine students who completed the investigation. 

Problem One: Finding a means of converting pupils’ perceptions into a 
readily available form. 

Some of the choices available here include group discussions, 
interviews with individuals, tape recorded interviews and discussions, 
and written comments. 

Written comments have the attractions of ensuring that the judge- 
ments of all the children concerned are obtained and of relative 
ease of analysis and comparison. Studies in the U.S.A. (McClain 
1961, Veldman 1970) have used a thirty eight iem scale, the Pupil 
Observation Survey Report (POSR). The advantages in the present 
study of basing the responses on the existing report form for super- 
vising teachers were those of convenience and familiarity, particularly 
in this early stage of investigation. The use of other approaches 
including the POSR might be deemed suitable in later investigations. 

However, the present relatively open form which comprised two 
general questions with Supporting cue questions available for 
guidance, did appear to be a useful approach. The comments of the 
children were coherent and Structured enough for the purposes of 
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general comparison whilst allowing some spontaneous remarks in 
addition. 

The briefest remarks were written by the primary school children 
and here the use of tape recorded interviews and discussions may 
prove to have some advantages in the future. 


Problem Two: Are the perceptions of the children consistent? 


The most striking feature of the written perceptions of the children 
was the consistency amongst themselves of their judgements. The 
areas of disagreement were confined to two items and contradictions 
within а set of judgements were rather rare. This example is typical 
of the general pattern: 


STUDENT ‘A’ 4th Year Pupils Mixed Comprehensive School 
(Non-examination Group) (n — 28) 


Positive Negative No 

Response. Response. Response. 
Do I speak clearly enough? 27 I = 
Do I explain things clearly? 26 2 = 
Do I treat you fairly? 25 3 == 
Am I strict enough? 20 8 - 
Are my lessons well prepared? 27 1 == 


The response that showed most variation in this case was a cue 
question bravely inserted by the student: 


Do I have any irritating mannerisms? Yes: 10 No: 18 
(The ten positive respondents gave details !) 


The consistency over the whole sample is indicated by the number 
of sets of perceptions given by a class or group where disagreement 
exceeded ten per cent. Seventy seven sets of perceptions were passed 
on the eight students and in only thirteen cases did the disagreement 
within a set exceed this figure. These disagreements were about these 
items: 


No. of  -Disagreement 
cases. Positive/Negative. 


Preparation: (Are the lessons interesting?) 1 60/40 
Presentation: (Do I explain things clearly?) 2 4 72128 
56/44 

(Do I use questions well?) I 75125 

(Do I use enough teaching aids?) 2 4 80/20 

29/71 


Attitudes: (Do I treat you fairly?) 1 50/50 
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No. of — Disagreement 
cases.  Positive/Negative. 
[ 70/30 
Class SMS 
Management: (Am I strict enough?) 6 Ries 
30/70 
75/25 
Sets of perceptions where disagreement ex- 
ceeded 10% 3 


On the evidence of the exploratory study, the perceptions of 
children about the performance of the student teachers seems to be 
consistent in a high proportion of cases. 

Problem Three: Are the perceptions of the children valid? 

The validity of the perceptions of children is a rather involved 
problem. The method of trying to assess validity used here is to 
compare the perceptions of the pupils with those of the other judges 
in the field. If there is a large measure of agreement then some indi- 
cation of validity is suggested. The judgements of the teachers were 
available on the standard report form used by the School of Edu- 
cation. The students wrote out a self assessment before asking the 
pupils to write down their perceptions and the supervising tutor’s 
comments were also written down before the other reports were 
seen. 

The most common pattern that resulted was that of agreement 
amongst all four sets of perceptions on a particular cue question. 
This accounted for fifty per cent of the cases. 

The next most common pattern was that of a disagreement by one 
of the four judges. On particular items for particular students, the 
student himself disagreed with the other three. Likewise the super- 
vising teacher was sometimes alone in his particular judgement. This 
also applied to the supervising tutor. But in no case out of the seventy 
seven sets of perceptions were the pupils in this position. 

The other pattern that resulted was that of an even division amongst 
the judges. These coincided with those items for particular students 
where the pupils were divided amongst themselves on their percep- 
tions. 

The indications here appear to be that, on the evidence of this 
study, the validity of secondary school children’s perceptions of 
student teacher performances may be quite high. Furthermore, they 
appear to be sensitive to those areas where the other judges are not 
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in agreement. Their opinions here might well be useful supple- 
mentary evidence. 

Problem Four: On which areas of performance are the children judging 
competently? 

From the analysis thus far, it seems that there are areas where 
the children judge with some competence since they both agree 
amongst themselves and with the other judges in the field. These 
areas seem to be: 

(a) Preparation of lessons and interest of lessons. 

(b) Some aspects of presentation, e.g. use of voice. 

(c) Attitudes of student teachers to pupils, e.g. fairness. 
(d) General organisation of lessons. 

The areas where children appear to show less competence are 
those where they disagree amongst themselves and with some of the 
other judges. These areas seem to be: 

(a) Some aspects of presentation, e.g. use of questions and 
teaching aids. 
(b) Class control. 

The question of class control was the subject of the most dis- 
agreement both amongst the pupils themselves and amongst the other 
judges. This is not surprising since the teaching profession as a 
whole seems to be very confused on this issue. (Meighan 1973). 


6 CONCLUSIONS. 


The purpose of an exploratory study may vary. In this case there 
were two main purposes. One was to establish in a general way whether 
children’s perceptions of the performance of student teachers war- 
ranted some attention. The results suggest that they do. This is a 
similar conclusion to the studies in the U.S.A. by Veldman and Peck 
(1963). Even though children are untrained observers, the possibility 
that their perceptions are reliable and in some aspects, valid, seems 
to be a real one, and one worth investigating further. 

The second purpose was to try out one form of converting chil- 
dren’s perceptions into an analysable form. The approach using 
general questions with supporting cue questions, although the range 
covered by the cue questions was limited and rather arbitrary in 
selection, proved to be useful. An improved version may well be 
the basis of future studies. Alternatively, the use of the thirty eight 
item Pupil Observation Survey Report, (POSR) Veldman and Peck 
(1963) or a modified form of it, may be worth considering. 
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There are a number of intriguing associated issues in addition to 
these studied here. For example, one student teacher reported and the 
supervising teacher substantiated, that a ‘difficult’ class changed their 
general attitude from one of obstruction to one of co-operation 
immediately after completing their written comments. The possible 
effects on relationships of consulting children about their view of the 


teaching they receive, is a subject that raises some interesting pos- 
sibilities. 
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ABSTRACT 


This article reports a study of the influences on the choice of subject 
matter and teaching methods made by teachers of economics. It is based on 
the rating of 40 potential sources of influences which were generated by 
heuristic employment of a simple model of sources of influence. Findings 
suggest that, in the main, professional teacher influences are stronger 
than lay social influences, and that the generalized sources of influence 
are more complex than the simple model suggested. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


OWER in socicty takes many forms. People can be persuaded, 
P coerced, manipulated by others, threatened by the sanction of the 


law or their behaviour controlled by a person in a higher posi- 
tion or by someone's superior knowledge. They can also be influenced 
by others, that is, they can be persuaded to adopt a line of action, an 
attitude or set of beliefs by those with whom they live or work, 
or in fact by almost anyone with whom they enter into social inter- 
action. 

Parsons (1963) argues that influence is an intangible property 
of the relationship between persons and is one among a number of 
ways of bringing about results, often by giving reasons or justifications 
for adopting a particular policy, plan or set of actions, though not 
always. Influence can be exerted by offering or witholding status or 
resources or some other socially valued good. 
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Teachers are in interaction with their colleagues, their pupils, 
the 'administration', with the local and national inspectorate, with 
educational decision-makers through their reports and pronounce- 
ments and with the public through parents, the press, radio and 
television, and it is likely that these persons and institutions, as well 
as others may influence what teachers choose to teach and how they 
choose to teach it. 


2. STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 


In this study the question, "Is the teacher's choice of subject 
matter and teaching methods influenced by such persons and insti- 
tutions, and from what source does the influence, if any, arise?" was 
asked of a sample of teachers of economics in schools and colleges. 

In order to generate a reasonbly complete array of people and insti- 
tutions which might influence what economics teachers chose to teach 
and the methods they employed, a simple model, which had proved its 
value in other studies, was used. (Taylor, Reid, Holley and Exon, 
1974. and Taylor, Reid and Holley, 1974). 

'The model posited two dimensions, orthogonal to each other: 
local—national, along which such individuals and organisations as 
parents, political parties, the local education committee and the 
Department of Education and Science could be arranged, and pro- 
fessional—lay, along which H.M.I's, the Schools Council, rate and 
taxpayer and religious organizations would be found. 

At the centre of the two dimensions was located those influences 
arising from within the School—for example, the teacher, the head 
or principal, the staff meeting and the pupils or students. 

In all a list of 40 persons (see Appendix) and institutions was 
generated and the sample of teachers was asked to assess the in- 
fluence of each one, first for their influence on the content of their 
teaching, and secondly on their methods of teaching, using a five- 


point scale ranging from ‘very strong influence’ (coded 5) to ‘no 
influence at all’ (coded 1), 


3. THE TEACHERS 


The sample consisted of 300 teachers of Economics in secondary 
schools and technical colleges and was a sub-sample of the member- 
ship of the Economics Association. Of these, 135, OF 45%» responded 
to the invitation to complete a questionnaire. Of the respondents, 
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111 were men and 131 possessed university degrees. A substantial 
Proportion—just over 70°4—had a Postgraduate Certificate in 
Education, though fewer than half of these had received a specialised 
training in the methods of teaching Economics. All but 25 spent 
more than a third of their time teaching Economics, mostly for '0' 
and ‘A’ levels of the G.C.E, Examination. About 25% were lecturers 
in colleges, slightly under 30% taught in grammar schools and a 
similar proportion in comprehensive schools. Of those teaching in 
schools almost three-quarters were either heads of department, or 
else in charge of Economics, frequently as the only teacher of the 
subject in school; this high proportion is almost certainly due to the 
small size of the Economics department in most schools, nearly 70% 
of this sample being in departments with three or fewer teachers, 
Nearly two-thirds of the sample had more than five years teaching 


experience, and about 60% had experience of employment outside 
teaching. 


4. RESULTS 


a) Influence on the Content of Courses 
Table 1 gives the means and standard deviations of the teachers’ 
ratings of the 40 influences, in order of mean influence, 
TABLE 1 


THE RATINGS OF THE PERCEIVED INFLUENCE ON THE CONTENT OF ECONOMICS 


COURSES 
Person, Organisation and Degree of 
Istitution Influence Means S.D. 
16. GCE Examining Boards 3.98 1.42 
12. Yourself Strong 3.89 1.05 
4. Writers of textbooks 3.53 1.00 
3-5 
7. Your economics pupils 2.89 I.10 
35. National press, radio and T.V, Some 2.86 1.06 
2. Economics Association 2.81 0.86 
2.5 
*31. Other economics teachers in your 
school 2.33 1.16 
*зо. Your head of department 2.22 1.14 
37. Short courses in Economics 2.21 ri8 
22. University Economics Lecturer 2.20 1:82 
25. Economics teachers in other б 


schools gy 6:58 
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14. Writers and lecturers Little 2.00 0.96 
19. Informal staff group 1.96 1.10 
17. Curriculum projects 1.90 1.10 
36. Short courses on the teaching of 
economics 1.90 1.09 
23. Industrial&Commercial 
Organisations 1.82 1.04 
29. Potential employers 1.69 0.95 
27. Educational Press 1.57 0.82 
3. National reports on Education 1.52 0.81 
1.5 
32. Heads of other subject depart- 
ments 1.49 0.75 
33. Teachers in other subjects 1.49 0.76 
6. Formal staff meeting 1.47 0.97 
40. Political parties 1.46 0.83 
15. Admissions Tutors 1.42 0.86 
24. Schools Council 1.41 0.82 
11. NFER etc. None 1.34 0.69 
5. HMIs 1.31 0.64. 
34. Department of Education and 
Science 1.20 0.67 
то. Teacher professional associations I.21 0.52 
38. Your head or principal 1.21 0.55 
26. Parents of your pupils 1.19 0.49 
21. Local teachers centre 1.12 0.44 
28. Deputy head or principal 1.12 0.37 
20. Local authority advisers ifi 0.38 
13. Governors 1.09 0.40 
9. University Vice-Chancellors 1.07 0.39 
18. Religious Organisations 1.07 0.38 
39. Rate and tax payer 1.06 0.27 
8. Local Education Committee 1.03 0.17 
1. Chief Education Officer 1.02 0.15 


* А 
In many instances there was no head of department and no colleagues also 
teaching economics. 


Three influences were rated as ‘strong’: G.C.E. Examining 
Boards, the teachers themselves (Yourself) and Writers of textbooks. 
Of lesser influence but of some influence were rated pupils, the press, 
radio and television and the Economics Association. Less influence 
still is given by the ratings to many individuals and organisations 
who have some degree of professional concern with economics teach- 
ing: short courses in Economics, university lecturers in economics, 
economics teachers in other schools, short courses in the teaching 
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of economics. And a larger number of other professional people 
and institutions —H.M.Is, the Schools Council, Staff Meetings and 
university admissions tutors, for example, appear to be rated as having 
little or no influence at all. 

The ratings of other Economics teachers, and heads of departments 
were probably under-rated. Economics in many schools is a minor 
subject, in many cases there was no head of department and no 
other teacher teaching economics. Other studies, however, have 
shown that colleagues and heads of departments are seen as strong 
influences. (‘Taylor et al Op cit). 

b) Influence on Methods of Teaching 

Table 2 gives similar data to Table 1 but for perceived influence 
on methods of teaching. Again teachers (Yourself) are seen to have a 
‘strong’ influence, stronger in fact on methods than on content. This 
is also true of pupils but not of writers of textbooks where the teach- 
ers’ rating suggests a fall in influence, as it does for G.C.E. Exam- 
ining Boards. The perceived influence of the Economics Association 
on teaching method remains the same as on content. 


TABLE 2 

RATINGS FOR INFLUENCE ON TEACHING METHODS OF ECONOMICS COURSES 
Persons, Organisations and Degree of 

Institutions Influence Means S.D. 
I2. Yourself 4.45 0.74 
7. Your economics pupils Strong 3.65 1.09 

3-5 

2. Economics Association 2.81 0.92 
4. Writers of textbooks Some 2.53 2.06 


2.5 
16. GCE Examining Boards 2.37 1.22 


36. Short courses on teaching econo- 


mics 2.35 1.20 
31. Other economics teachers in your 

school 2.34 1.17 
14. Writers etc. on educational issues 2.26 1.00 
25. Economics teachers in other 

schools 2.25 0.96 
39. Your head of department Little 2.23 1.03 


19. Informal staff groups 


r 2.15 I.1I 
17. Curriculum projects 2.00 I.15 
35. National Press, Radio and TV 1.82 0.93 
37. Short courses on economics 1.82 1.03 
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32. Heads of other subject depart- 


ments 1.72 0.93 
22. University Economics Lecturers 1.70 0.91 
27. Educational Press 1.68 0.84 
3. National Reports on Education 1.52 0.85 
тт. NFER etc. 1.51 о.8т 
1.5 
23. Industrial and Commercial 

Organisations 1.44 0.74 
6. Formal staff meeting 1.43 o.85 
5. HMIs 1.37 0.73 
10. Teacher Professional Associations 1.37 0.72 
38. Your head or principal 1.37 0.76 
24. Schools Council 1.36 0.67 
29. Potential employers 1.32 0.69 
26. Parents of your pupils 1.29 0,66 
15. University Admissions Tutors None 1.26 0.65 
28. Deputy head or principal 1.25 0.59 

34. Department of Education and 
Science 1.24 о.54 
20. Local Authority Advisers 1.15 0.50 
39. Rate and tax payer 1.13 0.49 
13. School or College Governors LII 0.40 
21. Local Teachers Centre LII 0.36 
4o. Political Parties 1.10 0.34 
33. Teachers of other subjects 1.08 0.92 
1. Chief Education Officer 1.05 0.25 
8. Local Education Committee 1.04 0.24 
9. University Vice-Chancellors 1.04 0.23 
18. Religious organisations 1.04 0.27 


Heads of other departments in the school rise somewhat in in- 
fluence, as does the Formal Staff Meeting and the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research. Short courses in the teaching of Eco- 
nomics rise and, as one would expect, courses in the subject matter 
of Economics decline. There is also a marked fall in the perceived 
influence of the national press, radio and television. Industrial and 
commercial organisations and potential employer also fall in perceived 


influence on teaching methods relative to their influence on the con- 
tent of courses in Economics. 


| The overall picture is that perceived influence on teaching methods 
is generally smaller for most of the persons and organisations than 


it was on the content of courses with the exception of teachers and 
pupils where it is seen as rather stronger. 
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А further question that arises in connection with data of this sort 
concerns the extent to which the set of influences can be subdivided 
not so much on the basis of a priori meaning, no matter how rational 
it may appear, but on the basis of the responses which teachers gave. 
The statistical technique of factor analysis was used for this purpose. 
Essentially, factor analysis is a means of deriving a relatively small 
number of constructs which represent in an economical way the 
variation among teachers in their ratings of the original items. In the 
present case factor analysis, a Principal components followed by a 
varimax rotation was used as an exploratory device to suggest an 
empirical grouping of items which might confirm the underlying 
model or else suggest an alternative. Furthermore, the results of the 
analysis might suggest groupings for the influences on content which 
differed in important ways from those arising from teachers ratings of 
the influences on teaching method. Two factor analyses were there- 
fore performed, one each on the rating of influences on the content 
of courses and teaching methods respectively. Since the results of 
the analyses were similar in important respects they are treated to- 
gether here, with the similarities and differences discussed for each 
factor separately. 


Factor 1. Expert and Advisory Influence 


This relatively small factor arose in both analyses in a very clear 
and similar way. It was the third factor to emerge for teaching meth- 
ods and fifth for content; it contributed 8.3% and 6.0% of variance 
respectively in the two analyses. Highest loadings in each case were 
for: 

37. Short courses in Economics 

36. Short courses in teaching Economics 
5. H.M.Is 

34. Department of Education and Science 

The factor clearly represents the area of influence that arises from 
the experts concerned with advising teachers, and with running 
courses for them, and from which they gain further expertise, 


Factor 2. Administrative Bureaucratic Influence 


While this factor was clear in both analyses, there were some 
interesting differences in the two groups of highest loadings. The 
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contribution to variance was 9.2% in the case of content, and 10.5% 
in the case of teaching methods. Loadings above 0.4 arose from both 
analyses for: 
1. Chief Education Officer or Director of Education 
13. School or College Governors 
8. Local Education Committee 
9. University Vice-Chancellors 
6. Formal staff meeting | 
All of these are primarily concerned, in their different ways, with 
administration. Only the Vice-Chancellors are not concerned with 
the administration of schools and colleges. In the case of perceived 
influence on teaching methods the following also had high loadings 
on this factor: 
38. Head teacher or principal 
28. Deputy head or vice-principal 
30. Your head of department 
On the other hand the factor analysis of the ratings for influence on 
content yielded high loadings for: 
20. L.E.A. Adviser or Inspector 
21. Local Teacher's Centre 
5. H.M.Is 
It seems that in respect of teaching methods teachers see their super- 
lors within the school hierarchy as part of the administrative structure 
to which they also assign people such as governors and chief education 
officers. Where influence on content is concerned, however, they 
set both local and national inspectors alongside the latter. In part this 
may be due to the fact that there are relatively few inspectors who 
are expert in the content of Economics, though they can certainly 
contribute to any individual teacher's problems of teaching method. 
In the latter case they are, therefore, more appropriately grouped 
with the experts (they do in fact have higher loadings on that factor) 
than with the administrators. On the other hand heads are seen as 
experts in neither respect: even though they have often been suc- 
cessful teachers, members of their staffs tend to be unmindful of 
this. It may be that they are aligned with administrators in matters 
relating to teaching method because they control resources, the 
availability of which can influence teaching methods in a way which 
is not true of content. 


Factor 3. Internal Staffroom Influence 


In each analysis one factor produced high loadings on these items: 
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31. Other Economics Teachers in your school 

30. Your Head of Department 

19. Informal Staff group 
These three items suggest the existence of influence arising from 
within the Economics Department of the school or college, and from 
friendships with staff who may or may not be members of the Eco- 
nomics Department. In the teaching methods factor analysis only 
one other item had a loading of above o.4 (only just) and that was 
negative, namely: 

18. Religious Organisations 
The appearance of this item is not readily explicable and may be due 
to chance; if not, it suggests that teachers of Economics see religious 
organisations as in some sense the opposite of collegial. 

Where content is concerned, however, several other items con- 
tribute to the factor. Most of these are internal to the school, but they 
suggest that internal influence on content is seen as spread over a 
larger number of individuals than is internal influence on teaching 
methods, Teachers appear to believe that influence on their teaching 
method, insofar as it arises from within the school, derives in parti- 
cular from informal contact with a relatively small number of other 
members of staff; on the other hand they believe that teachers of 
other subjects, their own pupils, and formal staff meetings exert a 
form of influence on content which is similar to that exerted by their 
more informal contacts. 


This factor contributed 7.9% and 49% of variance respectively 
in the content and teaching methods analyses. 


Factor 4. National: Professional Influence 


This factor contributed 12.7% of variance in the content factor 


analysis, and 10.8% in the teaching methods analysis. In both cases 
the highest loadings were: 


24. Schools Council 
14. Writers and Lecturers on Educational Issues 
1. N.F.E.R. 
2. Economics Association 
Loadings above o.4 appeared in both analyses for the following 
additional items: 
27. Тће Educational Press 
3. National Reports on Education 
25. Economics teachers in other schools 
17. Curriculum Projects 
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Most of these items are influences on a national rather than local 
level, and all of them are concerned with education in a professional 
way. А further feature common to most of these items is their con- 
cern with new developments in education, and with imparting in- 
formation to schools, colleges and teachers. 


Factor 5. Socio-political Influence 


The fifth and final factor contributed 7.9% of variance to the ол 
tent factor analysis, and 10.2% to the teaching methods factor а 
sis. The difference between the two factors in respect of the items wit à 
loadings was marked, but the highest loading in each case was for: 

35. National Press, Radio and 'T.V. - 
In the case of the content factor analysis the following items also 
loaded at above 0.4: 

40. Political parties _ =. 

38. Your Head Teacher ог Principal 

18. Religious Organisations 

39. Rate and tax payers 

12. Yourself 
What these items have in common appears to be a concern with poli- 
tical problems in the broad sense. It is of some interest to note that 
in matters of content, the head is seen as a quasi-political influence; 
this is much less true in the case of teaching method, the head's 
loading on the corresponding factor being only 0.35. . 

In the latter analysis the following items have very high loadings: 

32. Heads of other subject departments 

23. Industrial and Commercial Organisations 

29. Potential Employers 

16. G.C.E. Examining Boards 
Together with the mass media (item 35) these loadings suggest а 
form of influence largely external to the school, or at least to the 
Economics Department—hence the description of the factor as a 
socio-political one. However, loadings above 0.4 also appear for the 
following items, most of which represent influence internal to the 
school, or to Economics as a discipline, or both: 

4. Writers of Economics textbooks 

26. Parents of your pupils 

33. Teachers of other subjects 

22. University Economics Lecturers 

27. Educational Press 
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Thus it may be that, in the case of teaching methods, this factor is 
best described as a non-expert factor, where the expertise in question 
is in methods of teaching rather than in the subject of Economics. 

The two analyses resulted in remarkably similar factor structures; 
with the exception of the last factor discussed, the differences be- 
tween the two analyses seemed readily explicable. Teachers of Eco- 
nomics seem to sce influence on their teaching methods and the con- 
tent of their teaching as arising from experts, administrators, their 
close colleagues and those national bodies and persons who are 
particularly concerned with generating educational change and with 
ensuring the flow of information of relevance to Economics. In the 
case of teaching methods the fifth factor may represent a non-expert 
form of influence, perhaps even what teachers see as illegitimate 
influence, emanating largely from outside the school. On content, 
though, they see a group of influences which can broadly be charac- 
terised as socio-political. 


6. DISCUSSION 


The first point to emerge from this study is that teachers of Econo- 
mics see themselves has having a strong influence over both content 
and method. In the first instance, they see themselves sharing this 
strong influence with examining boards and with writers of text 
books. In the second, only with the pupils whom they teach. 

It would seem that the perceived world of the teacher of Econo- 
mics is one in which what he teaches is markedly, but not over- 
whelmingly influenced from outside the classroom (and this is 
supported in the ratings of press, radio and t.v. and the Economics 
Association). He, to a marked extent and his pupils to a lesser one, 
play a part, perhaps together setting limits to the influence of the 
examing boards and the writers of text books, though in their turn 
being circumscribed by them in what they may teach and be called 
upon to learn. Relative to these influences many other educational 
and social influences play but a peripheral part—or so the teachers 
see it. And the influence on teaching methods is seen to lie almost 
entirely within the classroom, in the hands of teachers and taught, 
in a sense "negotiated" between the two for their mutual benefit. 
Of teaching it has been said that it is a game in which both teacher 
and taught win or both lose (Bellack 1966) and in the combined 
data of the perceived influence on teaching methods and the content 
of courses is evidence of the compact out of which both teachers and 
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taught work towards one form of educational achievement, viz. 
success in examinations. : 

The data also suggests that the teacher of Economics sees himself 
as remarkably free from the influence of many who may well seck 
to influence both what he teaches and how he teaches it. Free though 
he sees himself, he does not see his freedom from influence as absol- 
ute. He accords many individuals, institutions and organisations 
‘some’ or “а little’ influence, and in imperceptible ways they may 1n 
the long term influence what is taught in Economics and how it 1$ 
taught. 

The generalized sources of influence as seen by the teacher do not 
lie within the framework of the simple model employed originally. 
The structure of the perceived influences of the teachers separate 
the influences into categories of function; to that of administration, 
the provision of advice and expertise, to that of dealing with issues 
which have become a matter of contention and debate, which is 
the function of the political system, to that of providing criteria to 
govern professional conduct which collegial influences which tran- 
scend the interests of the individual teacher do, and finally to that 
of making tolerable interactions with the teachers’ immediate col- 
leagues in both formal and informal settings. Thus the influences 
which the teacher of Economics believes to be exerted on his choice 
of subject matter and teaching methods would seem to be complex, 
to be composed of spheres or sub-systems of influence which operate 
in different ways, and through different media to delimit his freedom 
of action or to direct it into new channels. 

Exactly how each sphere or sub-system of influence works to con- 
vey its influence we do not know, nor by what media. Nor do we know 
Whether or not they function in the real world. АП this study has 
been able to accomplish is to postualte their form, their strengths and 
structure, based on the perceptions of a sample of teachers of Eco- 
nomics. It will be for other studies using field work techniques to 


'prove' that the teaching of Economics is influenced in the ways 
suggested. 


APPENDIX 


Persons, Institutions and Organisations rated for Influence. 


Chief Education Officer or Director of Education 
'The Economics Association 


National Reports on Education (e.g. Crowther, Robbins) 
Writers of Economics Textbooks 


ови 
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5. H.M.Is 
6. Formal Staff Meeting 
7. Your Economics pupils or students 
8. Local Education Committee 
9. University Vice-Chancellors 
то. Teacher Professional Associations (e.g. AMA, NAS, NUT, ATTI) 
Üir. National Foundation for Educational Research and similar research 
bodies 
12. Yourself 
13. Your School or College Governors 
14. Writers and lecturers on educational issues 
15. University Admissions Tutors 
16. G.C.E. Examining Boards 
17. Curriculum Project (e.g. Humanities Project, Sixth Form Mathematics 
Project, Nuffield Projects, Manchester Project) 
18. Religious Organisations 
19. Informal Staff Groups 
20. Local Authority Advisers or Inspectors 
21. Local Teachers’ Centre 
22. University Economics Lecturers 
23. Industrial and Commercial organisations 
24. Schools Council for Curriculum and Examinations 
25. Economics Teachers in other Schools or Colleges 
26. Parents of your pupils or students 
27. 'The Educational Press (e.g. Типез Educational Supplement) 
28. Deputy Head or Deputy Principal in your school or college 
29. Potential Employers of your pupils or students 


[^] 
o 


- Your Head of Department (if applicable) 

31. Other Economics teachers in your school or college 

32. Heads of other subject departments in your school or college 
33. Teachers or Lecturers in other subjects in your school or college. 
34. Department of Education and Science 

35. National Press, Radio and Television 

36. Short courses on the teaching of Economics 

37. Short courses on Economics 

38. Your Head Teacher or Principal 

39. Rate and Taxpayers 

40. Political Parties 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Cyntuia MITCHELL, Time for School (Penguin, 1973). 


Tuts visually attractive and well-planned book provides a comprehensive 
guide to the background and day-to-day work in an infant school. Its 
message is not only useful for parents but for teachers and teachers in 
training. As stated on the front cover it is indeed ‘a practical guide’ to 
infant education. 

The book is divided into two parts: 

Part one: ‘What is an Infant School’ shows the diverse organisation and 
conditions that need to be taken into account when looking at a school. 
It deals with topics ranging from the school area, e.p.a., building, 
staffing to dress for school, parent and teacher attitudes. 

Part two: ‘What is Infant Education?’ gives the basic principles inherent 
in infant education and their practice. 

Cynthia Mitchell writes of the actual in the light of her own experience. 
She shows how the five year old with his past and present experiences fits 
into his role of pupil. At no time does her written style lapse into educa- 
tional jargon, each aspect of the book being clearly presented. She is able 
to communicate the curiosity, interest and enthusiasm that children, 
parents and teachers should feel in the educational process. 

Cynthia Mitchell holds the basic philosophy that if the educational 
process is to be meaningful to the child and his world, then parent-teacher 
relationship should be fostered to ensure that no gap is forthcoming. Her 
book goes part way to bridge this possible gap that often exists between 
home and school. One minor detail of regret; this book is so stimulating 
and informative—providing many of the answers that a practising teacher 
gropes for on parents evenings—that one feels a short bibliography would 
be useful and used for possible interests to be followed up at greater depth. 
Many parents would find the book sufficient but probably the sort of 
parent interested enough to consider, buy and read this book would be 
equally interested to follow up the various topics it covers. The tragedy is 
that the parents who would most benefit from such a publication, either 
through lack of money or motivation are the very ones who would fail to 
read it. The implications therefore remain: the school and its teachers 
must continue to transmit the message to parents, just as Cynthia Mitchell 
so capably wrote it. 


Уувкру Dewuirst 
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PAMELA AND HAROLD SILVER, The Education of the Poor: the History of 
a National School 1824-1974 (Routledge and Kegan Paul 1974, 
£3-95)- 

ENGLISH historians of education are already deeply indebted to Harold 

Silver for his pioneering work on Owen, for several valuable bibliographies 

and for his joint authorship of a Social History of Education 1n d vim 

Now, in conjunction with Pamela Silver, he has produced a school | ыу 

to set against the many already in print which deal with agi a unn i 

and endowed grammar schools. While it may be a little preten ең 

imply that one National School in Lambeth offers a base from w à oe 

write a history of the education of ‘the poor’, this is, nevertheless, a 1 

useful book. А hich 

It attempts to tell the history of St. Mark's School, Kennington whi P 
as the cover neatly shows, has occupied the same site its inception. D 
opments within the school are set againt national trends and s apii 
also in the light of local changes. This is possible only because of t Ie 
tensive primary materials which are available at the school, and the authors 
have made full use of log books, admission registers, and a wide range of 
other manuscript records. The first two chapters examine the financing 
and foundation of St. Mark's in the light of contemporary thought on the 
education of the poor, and of the rapid development of South London. 
The authors go on to examine closely various aspects of schooling during 

the early years of the school. They make stimulating, if all too brief re- 
marks, on the implications of introducing fees in 1835, which may have 
begun a process which saw the school recruiting from better-off families 
by the end of the century. They show too, the very intimate connection 
of the school with local problems, most notably the fight against cholera 
in the early 1850's, which resulted in renewed interest in the building and 
its sanitation. During the school-board era, the school had become 'а 
local focus for parents who wished to do well by their children’. Several 
scholars won places at prestigious local schools, and St. Mark’s entered 
the twentieth century in a far better state than many National Schools. 

Nonetheless, changes were necessary once the school came under the 

L.C.C. There were major alterations, welfare provision began to be under- 

taken, the scholarship system became more rigorous. The inter-war years 

saw major developments in the curriculum, just as the post-1945 period 

saw selection processes exercising a major influence upon what went on 10 

the school. 

This approach to the history of education is extremely valuable for the 
insights it offers to the constraints placed upon one school by wider soci? 
changes, and the book raises several problems which others working °° 
local studies could usefully bear in mind. The individual school history 
has, in my view, two major drawbacks. It may tend to underemphasiZe 
the uniqueness of the institution being studied: so, in this instance, the 
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fact that this school continues on its original site and remains геја- 
tively small, sets it apart from many of its rivals. Some of the 
questions raised by the Silvers would be best resolved by reference to 
several contrasting schools (the influence of locality on curriculum, for 
example, or the extent to which the building acts as a constraint). My 
second reservation is that many of the problems which are raised by a study 
of the relationship between the locality and formal educational agencies 
can be resolved only by examining all of the schools serving one area. 
So, the authors’ very pertinent remarks on the social composition of the 
intake of St. Mark's leave at least one reader hungry for more information 
on the intake of local endowed schools, ragged schools, board schools, 
and post 1903 council schools. Perhaps they may be tempted to extend 
their local research to offer an analysis of the 'social function' of Lambeth 
schools viewed in this way. 

Yet this remains a valuable contribution to the history of education; 
Pamela and Harold Silver are to be congratualated for compressing so 
much into a relatively slim volume, which yet contains a useful biblio- 
graphy and index. We look forward to further volumes in the Routledge 
library of the History of Education. 

R. A. Lowe 


Jeremy TuNsTALL (Ed.), The Open University Opens (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, pp. хх + 191, £2.50). 


Tuts collection of essays can be classified neither as ‘instant journalism’, 
nor as a comprehensive and authoritative appraisal of the structure and 
development of the Open University; but it has a distinct leaning towards 
the former, in that its thirty-three contributions, varying in length from 
2 to 15 pages, suffer from unevenness, overlap and occasional failures to 
dig below the surface of arguments or work out their implications. More- 
over, in contrast to the excellence of the O.U.'s handling of far tougher 
material, its format and presentation are incredibly dull. Yet, whether 
through the vitality of the institution itself or some subtle magic wrought 
by the editor, it succeeds in giving the ‘feel’ of a new and complex organisa- 
tion, in conveying something of the freshness and enthusiasm of its staff 
and students (particularly the latter), and in identifying the far reaching 
effects it may have on the nature of public education. 

For anyone interested in innovation even a limited account of the setting 
up of the Open University makes worthwhile reading, and here the inter- 
play of ideas and personalities, the touch-and-go circumstances of the 
launching, and the deft improvisations which followed are highlighted 
rather than obscured by the multiplicity of viewpoints, the breathless 
recital of facts and events and the juxtaposition of description and reflection. 
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We are told almost casually that "The need for a full-scale publishing and 
design organisation . . . seems to have become apparent only a few months 
before the first books were due to reach the students', and the discovery 
by over sanguine academics that producing a Foundation Course involved 
rather more than ‘brightening up . . . lecture notes and professional papers’ 
comes as an almost inevitable dénouement. Much that was planned and 
heralded, such as the use of radio and television, turns out to have been of 
relatively minor significance. Much that was unforeseen, such as the 
problems and implications of a team approach to the production of course 
units, seems to have been potent in giving the Open University its own 
special brand of ‘openness’. 

This ‘openness’ lies not so much in freedom of access (as the book makes 
clear, it is very far from being an *open door college"), but in the way 1t 
designs and disseminates its courses. Curricula and teaching methods are 
public property; what it means to obtain an Open University degree is 
plain for all to see, not something to be divined, inferred or taken on trust. 
'The implications for the educational establishment are unfathomable: the 
survival of ill-taught and ill-planned courses in conventional universities 
is put in question; resistance to change by invoking alleged 'standards' 
which are open to no sort of scrutiny may cease to be a viable tactic. In 
wilder moments of imagination one might even envisage the extension of 
O.U. methods to the sixth form and the final demise of the absurd meta- 
physics of the breadth/depth argument. 

It would indeed be fitting if the revolution which freed education from 
the grip of academic orthodoxy were one which started almost by accident 
and succeeded by serendipity. It might, after all, reconcile us to our 
laissez faire' style of educational policy-making which so often frustrates 
the best endeavours of those who try to bring about change through rational 
planning. 


W. A. REID 


Perer HERRIOT, ЈоѕЕРНІЕ Green лхо Roy McConkey, Organisation 


and Memory: A Review and a Project in Subnormality. (Metheun, 
1973, £1.25). 


AS THE title indicates, this short book contains a review of research into 
the organisation of information in memory and an account of research ОЛ 
memory organisation in the educationally subnormal. The review occupies 
the first half of the book and contains a useful concise consideration 0 

work on the structure of memory. Careful attention is paid to defining 
the terms used and to discussing the inferences that can be made from 
experiments. The survey is, however, limited to only one method of study- 
ing the organisation of memory: the order of recall of words in list: 
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The research project studied the memory structure of subnormal sub- 
jects in a series of twelve experiments. For all but one experiment the 
subjects were adults. The results suggested that many subnormal indivi- 
duals are able to use organisational strategies in recall, and that both cues 
and instruction could improve performance. The care with which the 
experiments were designed and analysed provides a useful pattern for 
other investigators in this field. 

Stylistically the book is not easy to read and the use in the text of 
numbers, rather than name and date, to indicate sources is irritating. 


R. J. RIDING 


Dick FLD and Jonn Newick (eds.), The Study of Education and Art 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, £3.80). 


Ir 1s unusual in this country to find a group of tutors working at one 
specialised institution, at least in the field of Art Education, who are pre- 
pared to put their thoughts and ideas into writing within the context of 
one volume. One would normally expect this to be the case when a group 
of staff is constantly putting an emphasis in a particular direction, and 
wishes to expound this from a variety of angles. 

Here, as far as I am aware for the first time, is a work written by staff 
either working at or associated with one institution, the London University 
Institute of Education. On the surface, these articles deal with many 
different aspects of Art Education, and do so from a variety of standpoints, 
and would thus appear to bear little relationship to one another. However, 
some of the threads become obvious after a while. 

There are indeed many riches in this book; a difficult one to review, 
for each writer has a mature and hence unique point of view. If one looks 
for trends, it is possible to isolate many that are important to education 
as well as art education. An important one for me is contained within an 
article by Mel Marshak ‘Art Education in relation to Psychic and Mental 
Functioning’. Many people are dissatisfied with accounts of the creative 
act as a describable chain of causality, what one may call problem solving 
analysis plus ‘ingredient Х'. Marshak does not say anything really new 
in this context, but quite rightly turns our eyes backwards to earlier 
writings to emphasize the point that human consciousness is unable to 
comprehend self awareness of thought process in any reductionist sense 
and indeed, if a person should try to do so, it can often inhibit the quality 
of a conclusion or action. In an article ‘Education in the Arts’, Professor 
Perry strengthens the view that to divide a description of education into 
cognitive centre, and non-cognitive penumbra (perhaps what in another 
context may be referred to as the affective area) may be useful (although 
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Marshak does not go that far) from the point of understanding mental 
process, but it is not so for the actual process of education. 

It is fashionable to follow this holeistic view of the educational process 
with a plea for greater integration of subject area, and the arts area is no 
laggard in this direction, but until we reach this point, I think one would 
prefer to follow the path of greater understanding of the part that art 
really has to play, not only in the curriculum, but the life of the school; 
and consequently how one should approach the teaching of it. Collectively, 
although the comments of Marshak and Perry may be concerned with 
different areas of analysis, they would seem to throw an interesting 
new light upon a ‘post-Bauhaus’ approach that seems to have little 
to offer other than a trend that is aimed at, in Professor Perry's terms, the 
cognitive centre, rather than the non-cognitive penumbra; and in a 
similar way, what I can only describe as neo-Atlantic attempts at pupil 
self evaluation, must be viewed with at least suspicion if one is to take 
note of Mel Marshak's point of view. 

Dick Field in ‘Art and Art Education’ takes a cool and interesting look 
at styles of Art Teaching, and points to the work of Cizek and Marion 
Richardson, as people who could perhaps be accused of ‘over suggestion’ 
at the start of a lesson. He says that, in fact, this is a misconception and 
that more may have been happening than mere suggestion. Contemporary 
art teaching is afflicted by an emphasis on problem solving approaches as 
reflected in the Diploma course that students will have completed. It may 
be that the time has come for a reassessment of earlier practice in 
the light of recent doubts about the deadening effect of the problem 
solving approach to syllabus, some of which have been voiced in the two 
articles I mention above. Perhaps the pendulum is starting to swing once 
more. 

I have only outlined what, for me, is a thread that connects three of the 
articles in this admirable work. The book is full of other interesting and 
provocative threads written by Louis Arnaud Reid, John Newick, Rose- 
mary Gordon and Sonia Rouve, as well as the writers already mentioned, 
all of whom open points for discussion, something that this important 
work is bound to stimulate. 


MICHAEL STEVEN 
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FREEDOM AND SOCIAL CONDITIONING* 


by Epmunp R. LEACH 
Provost, King's College, Cambridge 


I. INTRODUCION 
Т" theme of my lecture is the relationship between conformity 


and non-conformity. This seems to me particularly appro- 
priate for an occasion when we do honour to the memory of 


Sir Raymond Priestley for the record of his life is one of striking 
contrast in just this respect. He зу 


to school in Tewkesbury, and he w. i 


e ege, Cambridge, where I knew him 
slightly while I was an undergraduate. Before he left that post to go 
and then to come h 


“come Secretary-General to the Е, 
crat in the most 


When any individual performs any act 
t 


ion it always seems to him, 
tor, that he is choosing to do th 


is rather than that, To the 
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simply conforming to custom; upbringing has conditioned the 
actor to respond to particular signals in the external environ- 
ment in particular ways, and that is how ће in fact behaves. 
Which view is correct? Can I, as actor, defy my conditioned 
responses and exercise my 'freewill so as to do something 
genuinely unexpected and out of pattern. 


Since this problem has exercised the minds of philosophers and 
professional psychologists for at least 2500 years I am not likely 
to be able to say anything particularly new about it. But there are 
Some aspects of the puzzle which deserve more attention than they 
usually get. 


2. FREEDOM AND CHOICE 


First of all I must stress that I am interested in non-conformity 
in the sense of individualism, and zot just non-conformity in the 
sense of membership of a faction which sets itself up in opposition 
to those who exercise established legitimate authority. Non-con- 
formity of the latter kind is not an exemplar of the exercise of freewill 
at all; on the contrary, it usually exhibits the characteristics of 
slavish adherence to cultural pattern in a most extreme form. No 
one is more conventional or lacking in originality than the student 
militant with his stereotyped slogans, foul language, demos and 
modes of dress. 

Secondly I must ask you to distinguish freedom in the sense of 
freewill—the capacity to make choices—from political freedom— 
that is freedom from the domination of others, though certainly there 
are times when these two kinds of freedom become much mixed up. 

Absolute political freedom is quite hypothetical and a wholly 
impractical social condition. Man is a social animal; he cannot 
survive by himself as an individual; he is fundamentally dependent 
on others from the moment of his birth. Human society is a network 
of person to person relationships; relationships are manifested in 
rights and obligations, A father has rights and duties vis-à-vis his 
son; the son in turn has duties and rights vis-à-vis his father; and 
so it is with all paired relationships —husband/wife, employer/em- 
ployee, teacher/pupil, and so on and so forth. No individual is free 
from social ties and no society could work at all if more than a tiny 


minority of the total Population was free from social constraints of 
the most diverse kind. 
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It is easy enough to become emotionally sentimental about the 
individual's natural right to liberty, but the philosophers who have 
been most vocal on the subject have always been lavishly provided 
with servants and public services! Mostly they have been aristocrats 
in such societies as Classical Athens and the newly independent 
United States, where chattel slavery was widespread and institu- 
tionalised. In such circumstances Liberty is a label for the privilege 
of a small ruling clique who stand above the law. 
In Plato's REPUBLIC the Guardians are, after a fashion, free to 
make decisions, but their relationship to those they govern is that of 
Master to Slave. The slogan of the French Revolution: “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” might have been rephrased... “Let us all 
behave like irresponsible aristocrats”. The resulting social system 
collapsed within four years. Thomas Jefferson who coined that 
spendid passage in the American Declaration of Independence 
which reads: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness”. 

remained a slave owner throughout his life. 

But the worry that I want to pursue is rather different. It is пог— 
“Сап there be individuals who are free because they are above the 
law?'. The answer to that question is clearly ‘yes’. Any political 
dictator is free in this sense. My problem is: “Сап there be individuals 
who are free in that they are not bound by the constraints of custom 
which have been instilled into them through the circumstances of 
their upbringing? Here the position is much less clear. When a 
Hitler, or for that matter a President Nixon, believes himslef to be 
above the law and acts accordingly, is he really making a ‘free choice’ 
or is he simply responding to a compulsive inner drive which springs 
from the circumstances of his social conditioning? 

The answer that we give to that question has fundamental signifi- 
cance for anyone interested in the theory of education. For what is 
the purpose of schooling? If all adult behaviour is simply a response to 
social conditioning, then the most we can hope for is to design a total 
educational system which will promote the maximum proportion 
of ‘correct’ responses . . . whatever that might mean. If on the other 
hand adults can sometimes exercise ‘genuine’ free choices, we should 
perhaps first consider whether it is at all desirable that they should 
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do so, and secondly we should ask ourselves whether differences in 
types of schooling are likely to have any bearing on the outcome. 

As an anthropologist and would-be scientist my own position 
ought to be unambiguos. Unfortunately it is not. Man is part of the 
animal kingdom. 'The process by which modern man has evolved 
from earlier hominids is more or less understood. Mendel and Darwin 
and the more recent Crick-Watson discoveries together provide us 
with a mechanical theory of biological evolution which fits in so well 
with the available evidence that it cannot be far wrong. This modern 
theory of evolution leaves no room for metaphysical miracles. There 
have been no discontinuities in history. Тће differences between 
one living species and another are of degree rather than of kind. 
The basic biochemical genetic machinery is the same for all. 

So if you claim, like Descartes, that “I think therefore I am", 
and if you believe that this self-conscious ‘I’ is capable of making 
moral choices, then it would seem that you must either assume that 
rabbits and earthworms can also make moral choices or you must 
repudiate the Darwin-Mendel thesis altogether and maintain that, 
despite all appearances, the brain and nervous system of man is 
quite different in kind from that of other living creatures. For if 
you believe that man is different in such a fundamental respect 
from other animals, then you have to presuppose a discontinuity 
in history...a point in evolutionary time when conscious souls 
capable of making moral decisions suddenly came into existence. 
This of course was precisely what worried the theological opponents 
of Darwin in the 19th Century. Darwin was seen to be challenging 
the traditional doctrine that Man is a special creation uniquely 
capable of making moral judgements. 


We can see now that the issue is not as simple as that but the 
puzzles remain. It is true that in the mutually consistent models 
which have lately been developed by the geneticists and the physiolo- 
gists, the experimental psychologists and the ethologists, each animal 
organism appears as a biochemical machine delicately adjusted by its 
genetic endowment to operate efficiently in a precisely defined en- 
vironmental niche to which it has become adapted by evolutionary 
selection. Furthermore, each creature and species of creatures 
responds to changes in the environment in a purely physical and 
mechanical way in accordance with statistical principles which are 
already more or less understood. 


It is also true that the scientists who conduct the experiments 
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which lead to these behaviourist mechanistic conclusions take it for 
granted that Man is a mechanistic animal like any other. And yet it is 
quite clear that each individual experimentalist thinks of himself as 
in some way privileged. As individuals the scientists feel that they 
stand above the laws of nature which they seek to unravel. The 
animals they study are machines; they, the observers, are not. 
Biologists of the more sophisticated sort admit that they are being 
inconsistent. All would-be social scientists are caught in the same 
kind of trap. 

If I am justified in believing that, in any circumstances whatsoever, 
I can make decisions which are genuine intentional choices, and not 
just automatic conditioned responses to my environmental situation, 
then clearly I ought to hold that the same is true of all other indi- 
vidual human beings. And that seems to rule out any idea of a science 
of human behaviour. Some people think that they can get out of this 
difficulty by resort to statistics. Individuals exercise choice when 
making individual economic decisions but the collective result of a 
whole set of individual decisions is determinate and predictable. 

Unfortunately this is a matter of faith rather than demonstration. 
Economists have proved adept at explaining retrospectively just 
why particular macro-economic sequences of events happened as 
they did; but their predictions about what is going to happen next 
appear, to the outsider, to be almost consistently wrong. Notoriously 
if you seek the advice of a hundred different economists they will 
give you a hundred different opinions. Obviously some of them are 
bound to be more on target than others, but this can hardly be 
described as scientific prediction. And in any case my concern in the 
present context is with individuals rather than collectivities. 

In what sense am J other than a machine? 

This is a personal problem but since I accept the neo-Darwinian 
view of evolution, it can be rephrased as before:—In what way are 
human beings being different from other animals? We could probably 
go on arguing about that all night but my own short answer, which 
was also that of Rousseau and Vico and many other giants of the 
past, is that Man has language and other animals have not. 


3. LANGUAGE AND CREATIVITY 


Language is a very peculiar phenomenon. Our capability for learn- 
ing to speak and for learning to decode other people's speech is part 
of our genetic endowment. It has been evolved by selection. It is 
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part of our animal nature. But there are thousands of different 
human languages and any human infant is equally capable of learning 
any of them. No particular language is more natural or more primi- 
tive than any other; all individual languages are human inventions, 
products of culture, and we are developing new ones and modifying 
old ones all the time. Human language differs from bird song and 
the communication devices employed by other animals in a number of 
quite fundamental ways. The most important one of these is that it is 
infinitely flexible. 

As I am talking to you now the actual words I use are ones which 
you have heard before and your ability to understand what I say 
depends partly on that fact. But the way I am arranging the words 
into ordered sentences is entirely new; it is my own private off-the- 
cuff invention, and yet you can still understand what I say—at least 
I hope so. That is a very extraordinary fact. It shows that the decoding 
mechanism in our heads by which we come to understand what 
other people say is a computer of a very complex kind; it is pro- 
grammed to handle grammars of a high order of abstraction. We 
can understand what sentences mean because we can recognize that 
they conform to particular grammatical constructions and not because 
we have heard them before. 

Another aspect of this same capacity is that even a young child 
can learn to speak more than one language, Chinese and English 
for example, and can switch from one to the other without any 
difficulty. 

All this is very extraordinary but the experience is so commonplace 
that it is only quite recently that linguists and psychologists have 
come to appreciate the very complex nature of the biochemical 
mental processes that must be involved. 

Research in this area is really only just beginning. But it is already 
clear that the way that children learn to speak and to understand 
the speech of others is very odd. In non-verbal spheres of activity 
most of a child’s early learning is a matter of cultural conditioning. 
The infant receives external stimuli of various kinds and responds in 
various alternative ways. One particular response will yield psycho- 
logical rewards which another will not. The rewarding response 
is thereby reinforced and quickly develops into a triggered reaction. 
A biochemical model for that kind of learning process is quite simple. 

This standard pattern of ‘learning through reinforcement’ con- 
tributes to the child’s early speech behaviour, but there is much more 


ae 
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to it than that. An adult's language is not just a sum of words and 
phrases which have been learned by rote by the child. On the 
contrary, the child's language is quite differently constructed from 
the adult's language. It uses different words and different construc- 
tions. When the child learns to speak it does not just copy the mother 
who is teaching it. Right from the start it seems to have a sense of 
grammar . . аё is to say, it appreciates that meaning depends 
upon the ordering of words and that words which describe actions 
and objects and qualities have different functions. 

Moreover from the very start language learning is a two-way 
process. Even at the earliest stage the child begins to invent com- 
binations of words which are not part of the parent's language. 
The parent has to learn to understand the child's language in the 
same way as the child learns to understand the parent's. Yet the 
child's language is not invented de novo; it is a reconstruction of 
verbal elements taken over from the parent’s language. Baby language 
English is still English; it is not baby language Chinese. The child's 
inventiveness is expressed as transformation rather than creation. 

This ability to rearrange patterns and then give meaning to the 
new arrangement may well be the crux of the whole matter. This has 
nothing to do with verbal language as such. Most adult human 
beings have a wide ranging capacity to code-switch between the 
different senses. For example, in our European system, a pianist 
can hear in his head the music that is represented in a printed score; 
he can also convert the notes of the score into movements of his 
fingers. As far as he is concerned, the score, the finger movements 
and the musical sound are all mutual transformations, different 
aspects of the same thing. When we convert speech into writing or 
writing into speech we are engaged in the same kind of transforma- 
tional operation; it is as if we were translating Chinese into English 
or vice versa. 

Another related point is that all our different sense images fit 
together. In ordinary waking life each of us is continuously receiving 
a whole variety of messages from the outside environment along the 
whole range of sensory channels—visual, auditory, tactile, and so on. 
But we fit them all together. The world that we see is felt to be the 
same as that which we hear and that which we feel and that which we 
smell. This again seems to prove that the decoding mechanism in 
our brains operates at a highly abstract level. The brain is able to fit 


the different sensory messages together by recognising in them a 
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common ordered pattern. Presumably this is true for all animals. 
It is just that we do the job in a different way and an element of 
uncertainty in our system of pattern recognition gives us the feeling 
that we can make intentional choices. 

I have two further comments here. First: If by a trick you arrange 
that there is an incompatibility between the sensory messages, so 
that, for example, an arrangement of mirrors is made to produce the 
appearance of a solid object which you find is not there when you try 
to touch it...the effect is psychologically very disturbing. We 
have a deep rooted need for predicability in our surroundings. 
Second: When sensory images which have been laid aside in the 
memory store are brought back into consciousness they can be 
recombined in quite novel ways. Concepts such as ‘imagination’, 
‘artistic creativity’, and so on, refer explicitly to this individual 
capacity for playing games with stored sensory images. The creativity 
of ordinary speech utterances is simply a special case of this faculty. 

And that surely is where individual freedom lies. Like other 
animals we rely on our senses to provide us with an orderly reliable 
report of the immediate environment and we get very upset if they 
do not do so. But at the same time, as compared with other animals, 
we have a greatly enhanced capacity for rearranging the patterns 
which are presented to us through our senses, and then projecting 
the rearranged patterns back onto the external world. 

As a consequence of this, human beings live in a man-made 
world, not a natural world. But although the man-made aspect of 
each particular cultural system differs in its superficial details from 
every other, it is clear that our capacity for playing games with the 
patterns in our surroundings is severely limited. Human order, as 
distinct from natural order, has to be relatively simple. The human 
world of houses and implements and roads and farmsteads and 
machinery is full of straight lines, circles, and simple geometrical 
shapes; events in social time are made to occur at regular numbered 
intervals. In other words, freedom of choice only operates within a 
framework of tight conformity. Yet the freedom is certainly there. 
We can cope with and indeed strongly approve of the unexpected, 


provided always it is not Тоо unexpected. 
4. EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 


I want to go back now and consider how far these somewhat 
abstract and philosophical Speculations about the nature of 
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human creativity may have a bearing on practical problems of 
education. 

Colloquially, and officially, the word education is now taken to refer 
to what goes on in schools and colleges and universities. It is thereby 
contrasted on the one hand with rearing (or any other expression 
which you may use to describe the home life of children before they 
start going to school) and on the other with training which is a label 
for apprenticeship or other means by which the late adolescent or 
young adult acquires practical experience of a trade or profession. 

In this use of categories, an adult who has not been to school is 
‘uneducated’. This suggests that such an individual has an empty 
mind that ‘ought’ to be filled, and the merits of schooling are taken 
for granted. I find this misleading. Every child, in every human 
society, is subjected to social conditioning from the moment it is 
born, and the learning process that is thereby initiated continues 
throughout life, though it slows down rapidly as we get older. 
Children who do not learn what is taught at school will learn other 
things instead. So it seems to me sensible to use the word education to 
cover the overall system of cultural indoctrination to which the 
individual is subjected from infancy to maturity. 

By far the most important part of that education is concerned with 
triggered responses towards parental authority and with attitudes 
towards language that are acquired while first learning to talk. What 
matters here is not simply the scale of the child's vocabulary but 
whether it is taught to use language simply as a trigger response 
to stock phrases related to stock situations or whether it is encour- 
aged to play transformational games with words and grammar so that 
language becomes a means of imaginative exploration. АП of which 
will normally take place in the context of the home and will have 
reached irredeemable finality long before most children get to 
primary school. 

In this use of words, following Ivan Illich, one might well imagine 
a viable modern society in which there were no schools, but a society 
in which the adults were ‘uneducated’ would be a nonsense. So 
from now on, to avoid confusion, whenever I am referring to educa- 
tion in the narrower sense in which it is ordinarily used by the 
Department of Education and Science, I shall speak of schooling. 
In contrast, when I speak of education, I shall be referring to the total 
process by which individuals acquire their culture, and, in this con- 
text, I do not evaluate either education or culture as good or bad. 
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Criminals are the bearers of culture as well as policemen; railway 
porters as well as university professors. 

As a social anthropologist I am particularly aware of the vast 
diversity of human culture and of the fact that all cultural systems 
are constantly undergoing change and development. Moreover I am 
very well aware that cultural systems are hardly ever homogeneous. 
A single political system may embrace.a great variety of sub-cultures 
This is clearly the case in modern Britain and is normal in all modern 
industrial countries, and each of these sub-cultures is changing all 
the time. 

Even so, despite this diversity and fluidity, it is manifestly the case 
that particular cultural systems can not only be distinguished as 
wholes—even if the edges are a bit fuzzy—but that they survive 
through time. The life style of Welsh miners in the Rhondda valley 
has a continuity with that of their ancestors roo years ago even 
though almost every detailed particular is entirely different. This 
continuity, despite material change, comes about because each junior 
generation takes over from its seniors not just a body of material 
assets but a whole set of values, customs, tricks of speech, attitudes 
towards kinsfolk and neighbours, moral assumptions. For the modern 
English child ‘going to school’ constitutes a part of this process of 
cultural transmission even though it is usually a minor part. But 
here we run into a dilemma. 


Clearly school can reinforce the cultural values provided by the 
home background; equally clearly school can run directly counter to 
home cultural values, Which ought it to do? Who has the right to 
decide? By what criteria should that very important decision be 
exercised? This is what the ongoing debate about parental choice, 
private education, comprehensive schools, and so on is all about. 
The issue is not the formal curriculum but the informal system of 
cultural values; . . . conservatives fear, and progressives hope, that a 
System of comprehensive schooling, in which members of all the 
different sub-cultures of a local community are mixed in together, 
will break down the exclusiveness of the sub-cultures. 


Speaking as a social anthropologist my only comment is that, on 
this issue, both sides seem to me to be sociologically naive. School 
is not all that important; the influence of the home background on 
the individual's cultural personality is a thousand time's greater 
than the influence of schoolmates and schoolteachers. The abolition 


of the Public Schools is unlikely to have any noticeable consequence 
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for the class hierarchy of the nation as a whole. However the type of 
schooling to which the individual is subjected must have some signifi- 
cance and here, if you happen to hold progressive political opinions, 
but want to combine them with the sentimental attitudes towards 
children that are currently fashionable, you may find yourself in 
some difficulty. 

Most children of my generation, in my social class, took it for 
granted that going to school was most unpleasant. I am certainly in 
no way exceptional in looking back on that period of my life as a fore- 
taste of hell on earth. I think the adult theory was that children 
needed to be toughened up so that they could face the brutal realities 
of adult life. But today the prevailing belief, at least among middle 
class parents, is that schooling ought to be pleasant. 

Now common sense seems to suggest that most children are likely 
to enjoy school more (or at least dislike it less) if their companions 
come from a similar background to themselves, and that suggests 
that the diversity of schools should more or less reflect the diversity 
of sub-cultures within the social system as a whole. Quite apart 
from that, there is much to be said for maximising variety for its own 
sake. For both these reasons it seems to me that genuinely ‘progres- 
sive' educationalists ought to be opposed to comprehensive schools. 

On the other hand, those ‘progressives’ who believe that one of 
the prime functions of a national school system should be to break 
down class-generated sub-cultural exclusiveness ought logically to 
adopt the opposite view. They ought to favour authoritarian com- 
prehensive schools of the traditional Scottish type rather than the 
more recent, more permissive, British model. For if cultural homo- 
geneity is to be achieved through schooling then, no matter what the 
curriculum, there will need to be an imposed standardisation of 
moral values which in turn implies a harsh code of discipline, which 
is likely to seem most unpleasant to the great majority of the children 
concerned. “Spare the rod and spoil the child" is a nice old fashioned 
19th Century formula, yet if the function of schooling is to break down 
horne generated sub-cultural prejudices it cannot be wrong in prin- 
ciple. 

I am not myself seeking to support either side of the argument. 
I just want to point out that the kinds of social and moral argument 
which are regularly used to justify comprehensive schooling on the 
one hand and the elimination of discipline through violence on the 
other are mutually inconsistent. But I really want to make rather a 
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different point. I am not trying to argue that any particular type of 
School or any particular technique for inculcating moral values is 
better or worse than any other; my concern rather is with degree of 
compatibility between home context and school context. 


5. CONTRAST OF CONTEXT AND NON-CONFORMITY 


Let me remind you again of what I said earlier about language 
learning and about the more general point that human material 
culture represents an ordered transformation of our sensory perception 
of the external world. We get enjoyment from playing with language 
and playing with sensory signs of all kinds, but only within limits. 
We have an overriding need for a sense of predictable order. If 
cultural behaviour becomes foo predictable, imagination is repressed, 
and responses to external stimuli, whether verbal or otherwise, 
degenerate into automatic trigger reactions; if cultural behaviour 
is too unpredictable the psychological stress is too great, and we find 
ourselves unable to make any decisions at all. Тће most enjoyable 
state of affairs is somewhere in between, where we can risk experi- 
ment but feel safe at the same time. 

Now if the values of school are overwhelmingly consistent with the 
values of the home background, there will be a reinforcement of the 
conditioning process and the general effect will be conservative. 
If on the other hand the values of school are inconsistent with the 
values of home there are various possibilities. If the contrast is very 
extreme the result may be psychological breakdown, but a less 
extreme, more tolerable, contrast may provide a seedbed for radical 
innovation, either religious, or political or artistic. 

Striking evidence of the validity of this hypothesis is provided 
by the developing countries of the Third World, where, as often as 
not, the only forms of Schooling available at all are either mission 
schools, which purvey an ethic totally at variance with that of the 
pupil's home background, or army schools in which, again, the 
values and assumptions are European rather than indigenous. In 
these countries the new political leaders have almost invariably 
arrived on the Scene as revolutionaries preaching a millenarian 
religious doctrine with a strongly nationalist anti-European slant; yet 
they have all been products of a ‘European’ schooling of one sort 
or another. 

The general point is that although there may be circumstances 
where the values of the school are reflected directly in the values of 


• 
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the resultant adult, the contrary may also be the case. Judged by 
the values' of the system as a whole, schooling may be counter- 
productive. 

These differences of response are not just matters of accident, they 


- reflect well established principles of behaviourist psychology. 


Consistency, that is reinforcement, in overall education is likely to 
generate conformity and general respect for established rules; 
inconsistency is likely to generate belief in anarchism. | 

Let me be clear; I am not saying that because inconsistency is 


-likely to provide a breeding ground for revolutionaries we ought to 


avoid inconsistency. Nor am I arguing the other way round. I am 
simply saying that it is пој the ethos of school which determines in any 
simple way the political and moral attitudes of the developing adult. 
What matters is the consistency or contrast between home back- 
ground and school background. In a country such as ours where 
the variety of sub-cultures is very great the degree of consistency 
between home and school is always likely to be rather low but the 
pattern is not random. 

A school which draws all its pupils from a single social class from 
a relatively small local area may be expected to turn out much more 
conformist pupils than a school which has a large geographical 
catchment area and pupils of diverse cultural background. The same 
applies at all levels. For example, it is often argued that a University 
which has a nationwide catchment area is bound to be a more satis- 
factory educational institution than a local University. The logic of 
this proposition seems to me distinctly weak. What seems certain is 
that young inexperienced students will find a University which 
recruits nationally from all regions and all social classes a much less 
comfortable place in which to work than one which has a narrow 
spectrum intake either because all the students come from one social 
class or because they all come from one geographical area. 


In this connection it deserves note that the growth of the cult 
of radical anarchy in universities generally has synchronised with 
the development of the idea that all universities ought to recruit 
their students nationally from the same UCCA pool. 

But that is by the way. Let me repeat again, I am not suggesting 
that either conformity on non-conformity is good in itself. Both 
varieties of adult personality have important roles to play in contem- 
porary society and both types have opportunities right across the 
political spectrum. Hard-line communists, Trade Union Officials, 
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Right Wing Conservatives, Roman Catholic Prelates, Orthodox 
Jewish Rabbis and peacetime Army Officers all tend to be markedly 
conformist but the system also offers favours to individuals with quite 
the opposite temperament. 

Academic life is a particularly interesting case in point because, 
as I indicated at the beginning when referring to Sir Raymond 
Priestley, the university system pulls in both directions, both towards 
conformity and away from it. It many respects universities with their 
elaborate hierarchy of faculty and departmental authority are almost 
prototype examples of bureaucracies in miniature, yet in all academic 
pursuits, and especially in a rapidly developing science, the significant 
innovator is nearly always, in my experience, very close indeed to 
being “а mixed up kid". 

This is not just a private impression. There is published evidence 

which shows that if you have the ability and inclination to become a 
professional scientist you will be well advised by going all out to get 
admitted to Cambridge to read for the Natural Science Tripos. 
But having got that far it then turns out that you are almost as likely 
to end up as a Fellow of the Royal Society if you only achieve Third 
Class honours in your first degree as if you get a First, and this 
despite the fact that the whole system of selection for entry into 
professional academic life is organised so as to prevent any such 
possibility! (Liam Hudson: “Degree class and attainment in scientific 
research” Brit. ў. Psych., Vol. s, p. 67). 


There is no straight forward moral that can be derived from such 


argument. It certainly is mot the case that it implies that we should 
purposely design our overall educational System so that everyone 
ends up as mixed up as possible. It is rather that we need to appre- 
ciate that in any social system which has to adjust itself continuously 
to changing technical and environmental circumstances (as is pre- 
eminently the case with Britain in the late 2oth Century), a very 
delicate balance has to be maintained between conformity and 
innovation. Any excessive commitment towards either extreme will be 
equally disastrous. 

If I am right in suggesting that the balance in question is the out- 
come of а complex interaction between sets of sub-cultural values 
operating in the home and other sets of sub-cultural values operating 
in the schools then we shall not be able to do very much to control 


the situation anyway. But even SO, it is worth while trying to under- 
stand the processes that are at work. 


j 
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'The individual products of the educational system do not, of 
course, recognise that their attitudes are in any way a by-product of 
their social conditioning. Both sides believe that their views reflect 
the application of rational common sense to universal moral prin- 
ciples. The conformists talk about the universal importance of 
discipline and the need to take violent reprisals against anyone who 
seems to challenge law and order or the accepted mores of the 
system; the anti-conformists talk about the universal importance 
of freedom, in the innocent belief that a free individual capable of 

* exercising completely free choice is a human possibility. 
| The thesis that I have been advancing in this lecture is that 
although both these seemingly contrasted views are invalid both 
contain elements of truth. 


6. NATURE, NURTURE AND THE LIMITS OF FREEDOM 


We are all animals and whatever we do we cannot shed our animal 
nature, nor does it make any sense that we should want to do so. 
That animal nature insists that we should be able to recognise the 
characteristics of the environmental niche to which we are adapted 
We need to know where we are, topographicaly, temporally, socially. 

For all animal species adaptation to the environment is a two-way 
process; the animal does not just fit into an ecological niche which 
already exists, it modifies the environment as it adapts. But man has 
carried this process to extremes; he systematically alters the environ- 
ent to suit his convenience. He can now survive on every corner 
f the earth's surface, under the sea, or even in outer space. We 
iffer then from other animals in that our environment is, to a 
radical degree, man-made rather than natural. But it is never wholly 
man-made; it consists of nature transformed, and the process of 
transformation is far from random. It is here that conformity and 
non-conformity, discipline and freedom, melt in together. 

As animals, we have an absolute necessity that our chosen environ- 
ment shall be orderly, but as human beings we can, within wide limits, 
keep on inventing new manifestatins of that order. Every established 
cultural system is a system of order, moral, technological, legal, and 
the variety of established cultural systems is enormous. Cultural 
systems are inherently conservative and stable; the moral rules 
always rest on the assumption that things will go on as they are. 
- But in fact things never go on as they are, and all cultural systems 

are constantly in a state of flux. The innovations that produce this 
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condition are not just a response to metaphysical ‘social forces’ they 
are the result of the actions of individuals exercising free choices 
within a cultural milieu which already exists. 

Let me remind you again of the analogy with language. In speak- 
ing English I can always make an indefinitely large number of 
wholly new utterances, yet, in all of them, I am bound by the. 
established grammatical conventions of the English language. All 
speakers of any language constantly have the opportunity to make 
brand new utterances; they are ‘free’ in that sense. But most of the 
time the vast majority of individuals make no use of that opportunity. 
Most of the time, most of the things that most people say are trig- 
gered responses. And the reason that this is so is that, for most 
people, in most cultural situations, conventional linguistic usages 
have been so persistently reinforced that speaking becomes an auto- | 
matic form of conformity, like driving a car on the left of the road, 
or shaking hands when introduced to a stranger. 

On this view, the main justification for schooling, is that it may 
make the pupil aware of the opportunities for non-conformity which 
already exist but are not usually taken up. I am not really convinced 
that this is the best way of achieving a rather doubtfully desirable. 
end, but the argument does have implications for what particular 
type of school is most appropriate for each particular pupil at 
different stages of his or her career. 

But there are other implications and other possibilities. Basi 
Bernstein pointed out long ago that the type of English languag 
which is treated as correct in all varieties of English school is esser 
tially middle-class, and that this kind of ‘elaborate’ coding gives great : 
advantages in any professional or academic milieu as compared with " 
the ‘restricted’ coding which Bernstein believed to be characteristic , 
of the language that a child learns in a typical working-class | 
home. ` 
. The inference that has usually been drawn from Bernstein's work | 
is that when children from middle class homes first get to school _ 
they have a head start anyway simply because the language codes 
they have learned at home are better suited to the school context. 
But if the argument I have presented in this lecture has any validity 
then the Bernstein thesis is much too simple. In the first place it 
suggests that even if middle class children are likely to adjust more 
comfortably toa School environment than their working-class co 
panions, they will do so in a more conformist way and be inclined 


stimulus to the imagination. 
But are Bernstein's assumptions about the observable difference 
between the 'elaborate' coding of the language of middle-class 
schoolchildren and the ‘restricted’ coding of the language of working- 
class school children really valid at all? Working-class parents may 
use a restricted code, but modern working-class children don't have 
., to use it. Ever since radio and television became a standard part 
v of the cultural environment, virtually all children, whatever their 
social class background, have had access to a variety of linguistic 
codes even in the formative pre-school years. It could be therefore 
that working-class children who use 'restricted' language codes in 
the context of school are not just imitating their parents but are 
reacting in this particular way to the overall cultural contrast between 
home and school. 

^. This view finds support in some recent rather sophisticated 
empirical research by A. J. Wootton (Sociology Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 
2776) who has found that four year old working-class children from 
Aberdeen use much less 'restricted' language codes in addressing 
their parents and other children than the parents use to them. A 
commentator in the journal Nez Society (x5 August 1974, p. 425) 
has observed that perhaps we should infer from this that apparently 
disadvantaged children may be /osing in the classroom the beginnings 
of a personally developed system of thought which might otherwise 
evolve further in an out-of-school context. Because the cultural 
contrast is too great to be tolerated, the school environment, instead 
- of encouraging a new kind of intellectual freedom, has the effect of 
forcing the child back into a narrowly restricted conformist imitation 
of parental language patterns in which all experiment is inhibited and 
: hostility to school values is reinforced. If this is really so then we 
^ might have to infer that such children would end up better equipped 

to cope with adult life if they never went to school at all. Here again 

I am not personally convinced by the argument but it provides 


food for thought. . . . 
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ABSTRACT 


The understanding of pupil! comprehension of textual material 
involves a unit made up of the text, question asked and the response made. 
Hitherto, analyses in these terms have mot been extensive. For an 
adequate analysis we need to look at semantic, psycholinguistic and 
logical sources. The main difficulty is how to include the responder’s 
previous experience when he comprehends or judges from a text. It is 
suggested that this might be done by digraph methods. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of identifying and assessing the elements in the 
comprehension of textual material and judgments made from 
it is intriguing and relatively unexplored. Such textual 

situations have three components, the text (T), the question (Q) 
and the response made (R). The elements involved in the total 
(T—Q)-R are semantic, psycho-linguistic, logical and ontological 
(see Section 5). 

Most research to date on comprehension has tended to confine 
itself to the response R, often concentrating solely on item difficulty 
analysis. This does not mean that variations in the difficulty of T and 
Q are not recognised and utilised, but that they are viewed broadly 
and non-analytically. With regard to judgment responses, it has been 
demonstrated (Peel, 1971) that a broad scaling of their effectiveness 
into imaginative, circumstantial and restricted categories is possible 
and informative. We now need to analyse this effectiveness into its 
psycho-linguistic elements by considering the total (T—Q)—R 
situation. 

After a brief outline of the act of intellectual judgment, the 
substance of this paper consists of discussion of relevant ideas from 
psycho-linguistic sources, suggestions derived from them for test 
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material for purposes of analysis, the possible application of directed 
graph theory for analysing the total (Т—0) +Runit, anda programme 
of analysis. 


2. JUDGMENT AS ONE WAY OF RELATING THE ACTUAL 
AND POSSIBLE 


Possibilities play an increasing role as intellectual life matures. 
Making a judgment is one of the ways by which we relate the possible 
and the actual. A judgment might include deciding whether, in view 
of the cloud (the actual here and now), it is worth going to watch the 
John Player League match. The possible (good or bad weather at the 
match) is based on the individual’s past experience of weather con- 
ditions and signs which have become moulded into a set of meteoro- 
logical generalisations. Another judgment at perhaps a higher level 
might be whether a motorway should be built. Here the possibilities 
consist of more subtle generalisations and propositions about human 
ecology. 

We may assess the maturity of judgment by a technique utilising 
here and now content but not sufficient of it to enable one to answer 
the question raised about it. In this way, the thinker has to draw on 
the possibilities he may envisage or merely produce a partial solution 
based only on the limited here and now information in the text. The 
test unit consists of a text (anecdote, incident, problem, proposal) 
(T), a question (Q), and a response (R). In response to a given T and 
Q, two major levels of answer R are provided by adolescent and adult 
respondents: the circumstantial, bound to the limited actualities of 
Т, when viewed against О; the comprehensive-imaginative, invoking 
possibilities. Here is an example: 

Т: Lynn is a large town with a busy railway junction which attracts 
small boys who are interested in train spotting. Burton is a small 
place not very far away and many people who live there do their 
shopping in Lynn because there are more shops. British Railways 
have recently decided to close Burton Station and run no more 
trains from there to Lynn. 

: Should Burton Station be closed? 

Why do you think so? 

R: (circumstantial) No. The people of Burton may depend on Lynn for 
their shopping. 

(comprehensive) It depends whether many people use the trains and 

if they have other ways of travelling to Lynn. 


am 


There is a noticeable shift by age in preponderance of judgment 
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associated with the shift are age, verbal reasoning, schooling, S.E. 


level, language capacity, nature of T content, amount of information, 
form of question Q. 


3. THE NEED FOR DETAILED ANALYSIS Or THE (T—Q) >R 
UNIT 


When investigating the association between judgment level and 
age, ability, etc., we have utilised global differences in the (T—Q) 
situation, although an awareness of its more detailed make- 


composed also of language and thought structures, The respondent 
draws his information and ideas from it, when he makes 


ation an a compre- 
hensive and imaginative judgment. If, however, he makes 


a circum- 


re him. 
Since T is set out in terms of language, any effective response to it 


must involve knowledge of meanings, language Proficiency and 
logical competence. These components of the (T—Q)3R situation 
are closely interwoven as an instance from a test in En 
hension shows (J.M.B., 1964). A highly literate and well argued 
mmond, 
Its main substance suggested that in the 19th century, enjoyment of 
the arts was the privilege of the few and that, as a consequence of 
their endless toil to exist, most workers Were denied this pleasüfe. 

Among the questions set to test comprehension were the following 
(the terms in italics are from the text): Ы 


The author suggests that at the time of the Industrial Revolution the 
arts were 

(A) totally neglected, (B) the opium of the Poor, (C) enjoyed by all rich 
people, (D) universally enjoyed, (E) status symbols of the successful, 
Which one of the following could the author appropriately haye used 
instead of Manchester or Leeds? 

(A) Buxton, (B) Blackpool, (C) Edinburgh, (D) Sheffield, (E) York. 
It is obvious from the context that the Woolsack refers to 


“ 
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(A) an executive position in the textile industry, (B) the premiership, 
(C) retirement, (D) a high legal office, (E) the Treasury. 


Because the text is a highly literate and figurative argument, 
successful answers may involve capacity to make inferences, reason- 
ing from analogy, interpreting the language and ideas and knowledge 
outside that given in the text. Indeed many people could answer the 
last two without reference to the text at all! 

Of course, not all comprehension tests, particularly those for 
younger children, call for responses at such levels of thought and 
. judgment, but most items go beyond the barest level of language 

` understanding to call for extended concepts and inferences. 


4. SEMANTIC, PSYCHO-LINGUISTIC AND LOGICAL 
ELEMENTS 


The comprehension and judgment of adolescents and young adults 

involves many things beyond the usage and recognition of acceptable 

ж textual structures, and we have to try to identify these elements in 
the content and context of specific 'T—Q tests. "There appear to be 
three main sources for ideas; psycho-linguistics, semantics and 
directed graph theory (for structural analyses). 

Carroll's review (1971) of the research literature provides informa- 
tion from psychological and educational sources and the chapters 
by Halliday and Bierwisch in New Horizons in Linguistics (1970), 
reveal how a linguist and a semanticist respectively perceive the 
problem. (They are writing about production but their ideas would 
equally apply to comprehension and judgment). As for the applica- 
tion of digraph theory (Harary, Norman & Cartwright, 1969; 
Flament, 1963) there have been only few attempts on textual passages. 
These include a study by Frase (1969) on the structural analysis of 
knowledge that results from thinking about text. 

There have also been several investigations by Suppes and his co- 
workers on the incorporation of logico-semantic notions into artificial 
cognitive systems but these are set largely in mathematical terms. 
Fiksel's report (1973) describes the structure of an artificial question- 
ing and answering model which is of theoretical interest in relation 
to the present report. 

Carroll is concerned with comprehension, which is necessary to 
judgment and in many cases overlaps it. In one section he deals with 
textual characteristics including “vocabulary, grammatical structure 
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and logical organisation". In his view the principal function of 
language is “Чо provide a system whereby one individual can attempt 
to modify the conceptual structure" of another. He distinguishes 
between two kinds of understanding, (i) the bare referent meaning 
of a word (Оу) and (ii) а more comprehensive experience-laden 
content as possessed by someone having knowledge about the term 
(U,). Thus, the referent meaning (U,) of the term weather is revealed 
in correct usage and recognition in sentences like if the weather is 
fine, we shall have a picnic. Its content, as understood by а meteorolo- 
gist would be designated as U}. 

This distinction is a useful one and will be taken up again in 
section (6). Although many comprehension tests claim only to 
assay ТОЛ, in fact, as the extracts on page 102 show, invariably they 
involve us with understanding О. Indeed, it is difficult to compre- 
hend high level literary and technical writing, involving specialised 
language without invoking this deeper understanding. Carroll also 
notes that comprehension often involves inference and reasoning, 
as well as sensitivity to structural nuances. 

According to Halliday, language serves three purposes: communi- 
cation between questioner and responder, expression of ideational 
content and a textual function by which language makes “‘links with 
itself and with features of the situation in which it is used" (1970: 
р. 143). 

Normal spoken discourse involves all three functions, inter- 
personal, informational and textual. Printed text involves at least the 
last two functions. They are dependent on each other. For instance, 
let us consider the following two anecdotes which could constitute 
two parts of a test of comprehension involving ideational content 
and textual constraints, varied in sentences 2 and 4 of each piece. 


Here is a short unfinished description of a small dinner party. Read the 

passage and then answer the three questions asked about it. 

А) (+ +) combination СЛЕ 

е Si i Sal had to entertain Bill's boss Henry and his wife Ann. 
Bill liked Henry very much. 'They chose to give a Mediterranean 
meal and Sal would prepare the dishes. She was a very fine cook. 

(B) (— —) combination р 
Bill and Sal had to entertain Bill's boss Henry and his wife Ann. 
Nobody else on the staff seemed willing to do so. They chose to give 
a Mediterranean meal and Sal would prepare the dishes. Bill was 
an infinitely better cook. 
'The questions asked concern each passage. In your own words, 
write more fully about what the following phrases mean to you. 
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(i) Bill and Sal had to entertain ... 
(ii) Sal would prepare . . . 
(iii) Would the dinner party be a success? 
Why do you think so? 

These tests have been tried out on two groups of some бо secondary 
school pupils from the first and third years and the first thing which 
emerges is how very few children picked up the differences in the 
meaning of had to and would under the two conditions of constraint. 
The sentence Nobody else on the staff seemed willing to do so appeared 
to be the most powerful and 14 per cent and 20 per cent of first and 
third years respectively revealed a sensitivity to this constraint in 
their answers to question т. This lack of overt recognition of the 
differences in meaning could not be attributed to a failure to grasp 
the overall situation in each case, for in answer to the third question, 
the subjects appreciated the influences exerted by the two sets of 
second and fourth sentences. There was also a clear gradient by age 
with the third years making more overt references to the sentences. 
An interesting feature of the answers to question 3 was the number 
of Yes answers. Under the + + condition, there were 100 percent 
Yes responses and under the — — condition only 40 percent No (and 
60 percent Yes) responses. Notably most of the Yes responses in 
this case were justified on the basis of further conditions or circum- 
stances invented by the pupils and not mentioned in the text of the 
problem. The results overall are sufficiently promising to warrant 
much further attention to this type of test. 

The ideational content of a text, as seen in the constraint that it 
imposes on single word meanings (lexical-concept terms), was 
investigated by De Silva (1969, 1972) in his study of the formation 
of historical concepts through contextual cues. He coded such terms 
as ‘monopoly’, ‘capital’, ‘depression’ set in short pieces of text, and 
asked the pupils to give the meaning, determined partly by the text 
surrounding the word and partly by the pupils’ existing experience. 

The above types of tests might well reveal the influence of idea- 
tional and textual constraints upon single terms and upon the general 
ideas conveyed by the material. 

It is also possible to turn the ideas of semanticists into operational 


testing situations. Let us consider a point made by Bierwi 
5 y Bierwisch 3 
pp 166-184). А semantic theory must n 


"systematically represent the meaning of the single words (or, more 
" 


generally, of the lexical elements, which include also lexicali 
like idioms, isolated compounds, etc.)". Е 
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Componential analysis provides a means of representing meaning 
systematically and has much in common with the logic of classifica- 
tion. In psychology there is a long tradition of using classification tests 
in studies of intellect and cognitive development. Bierwisch also 
contrasts the pertinence relation. between words, for example, 
arm—body, with the logical class inclusion (componential analysis). 
This difference is well known in psychology. It has been demon- 
strated often that something like the pertinence relation precedes the 
classification relation according to the age of the testee (Piaget & 
Inhelder, 1964). 

Nor is his notion of a semantic field a novel one to psychologists 
who have long made use of association values (Noble, 1959) and nets 
of meaning (Kiss, 1968) in empirical research, 

The description of textual material by means of directed graph 
indices (Frase, 1969) has not progressed far. When describing the 
structural cohesion of any complex phenomenon like that which 
binds together a group of people, the theory makes use of the con- 
cepts of point and line. A point may represent any meaningful unit 
or topic and a line any relation between topics. 

In semantic and linguistic problems, the big difficulty is what the 
diagraph points and lines should represent. For Frase (1969), the 
points represented classes of people and the lines th 


Е е inclusion 
relationship. In the passage: 


""The Fundalas are outcasts from other tribes in Central Ugala. It is 
the custom in this country to get rid of certain types of people. Тће hill 
people of Central Ugala are farmers. Тће upper highlands provide 
excellent soil for cultivation. The farmers of this Country are peace- 
loving, which is reflected in their art work. Тће outcasts of Central 
Ugala are all hill people. There are about fifteen different tribes in this 
area.” 


there are five classes: farmers, peace-loving people, hill people, out- 
casts, Fundalas, making up five points. They are connected in pairs ^ 
by a set-subset inclusion relationship as, for example, in the assertion, 
Fundalas are outcasts, represented by a digraph line. In the above 
passage, we have the following subordinate-superordinate class 
sequence: Fundalas Coutcasts Chill people Cfarmers Cpeace-loving 
people. The passage also contains three sentences and one phrase 
not involved in this classification hierarchy, for example, It is the 
custom in this country to get rid of certain types of people. The passage 
is presented with an inclusion, for example, Fundalas Chill people 
which is not given explicitly in the text, but which can be inferred 
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from it. The subjects are asked to underline the assertions in the 
text necessary to make this inference. The material is then removed 
and they are asked to recall what they can from the passage, the 
assumption being that when the subjects scan the text for the in- 
formation from which to draw the required inference, textual 
material not relevant will receive only minimal processing and there- 
fore arouse weaker recall. This was in fact confirmed. Some exten- 
sions of digraph concepts to paragraph analysis are considered in 
Section (6). 


5. ONTOLOGICAL AWARENESS 


But these three verbal elements are not all. This would include 
what I have called elsewhere (Peel, 1971) sensitivity in the respondent 
to the nature of stability and change. This is part of a more compre- 
hensive sensitivity to the conditions of being and existence over and 
above the knowledge of specific subject areas. I shall dare to coin a 
phrase for it—ontological awareness. It would include the compre- 
hension of such concepts as: being and not-being, cancellation, 
substance, quantity, change, growth, balance, consistency, causality, 
stability, action, reaction, interaction, etc. These ideas shape the 
mode of thinking by which we study special areas of knowledge and 
apply particularly to textual material setting out problems of human 
and social relationships (Crowther 1973, Ellis 1974) and ecological 
and informal situations. 


6. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONCEPTUAL CONTENT OF THE 
(т—0) >R UNIT 


The four components, semantic, psycho-linguistic, logical and 
ontological, form the overall setting in which a (T—Q) >К situation 
operates. Let us now consider how we might study this situation. 

Although we may analyse T by itself without reference to О and К, 
such an exercise would be psychologically trivial, since the situation 
takes on cognitive significance only in relation to Q and R. For 
example, it varies according to the nature of Q, whether we ask for 
recall, comprehension, concept formation, inference or judgment. 
Even when both Т and О are constant for different responders, the 
individual differences in R will call for different interpretation of the 
total unit. The variety in responses R to a given (T—Q) has been 
amply demonstrated (Peel, 1966). 
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Since then, T by itself is psychologically abstract, analyses carried 
out on it alone are for the linguist. Those carried out by the psy- 
chologist must embrace Т, Qand R. 

As Carroll points out (1971), every passage contains lexical items 
calling for understanding at the U, level. Let us identify them as 
in-concepts, that is concepts wholly implied by the language within 
'T (they are in- with respect to T). When we present the text to a 
person and ask him some questions about it, there may be also in- 
volved ideas derived from his independent knowledge, producing the 
О, level of understanding. Such ideas from the outside I shall 
call out-concepts, that is, originating outside T. 

We can therefore think of three kinds of connexion: between 
in-concepts, between in- and out-concepts, between out-concepts. 
Exactly where connexions involving out-concepts operate and become 
critical would depend on the questions being asked of the responder. 
For example, consider the following text (T): 


АП large cities have art galleries and Italy is exceptionally rich in art 
treasures. Many people travel to Italy, especially to enjoy these old 
paintings, books and sculptures. Floods in the Florence area recently 
damaged many of these great works. Old paintings are rare, valuable 
and beautiful and should be kept safely stored, 


If the О element were simply: What three kinds of art treasures does 
Italy possess? the in-in connexions would dominate and connexions 
between in- and out-concepts need be involved only minimally, If 
the Q element were Why do floods occur i 
connexions bearing on the geography of the Arno basin and the 
surrounding mountains would be invoked. If the Q element were 
Are the Italians to blame for the loss of the Paintings? in-out connexions 
involving meteorology, preservation of works of art and municipal 


even 
ponse 
cepts š 


In general, when we merely recall the material of T, make a 
circumstantial judgment to (T—Q), or make an inference solely on 
the basis of the statements in T (such inferable Statements are im. 
plicit in T, as in Frase (1969), we invoke in-concepts, Out-concepts 
are invoked when any noun phrase relates to the learner's or thinker's 
own independently established experiences and ideas, They are 
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therefore invoked when a person makes a comprehensive-imaginative 
judgment or an explanation. 


7. ^ SUGGESTION FOR ITS ASSESSMENT 


Тће deep structure of a text can be defined linguistically in terms 
wholly of in-concepts (0) and semantically by in- and out-concepts 
(Ua. To е lather сіе, in-out-connexions may involve experiences, 

cepts, rules, laws, analogies, or causally related events, when the 
new experience in Г is assimilated to the old matrix of experience 
and thought. 

Frase (1969) gives us a lead towards the analysis of the connexions 
within a text. His text, however, is very contrived and his total 
(Т—ОЈ>Е situation does not involve out-connexions (in my sense) 
but merely operations of recall and inference of implicit statements. 
In what follows, concepts will be represented by digraph points, 
connexions between them will be represented by digraph lines and 
the matrix form of stating the digraph structure will be preferred. 

Let us look at a text, taken form De Silva (1969) that is nearer to a 
(T—Q)-R situation which might be met in the comprehension of 
school material. 

Read the following passage: 

The new trading enterprises in Tudor and Stuart times were different 
in many ways from the overseas enterprises of medieval times. 'The 
countries traded with were farther away than Flanders and France 
‘The journeys to be made, therefore, were much more dangerous; the 
time occupied over a single journey was very much longer than had 
formerly been the case. Hence ramudal became a very important factor 
in these enterprises and almost the whole trade ultimately passed under 
the control of vast concerns. 

What do you think is the meaning of the word ‘ramudal’ in the above 
passage? 

Why do you think so? 

First, we attempt to reduce the text to reveal its logico-semantic 
structure. Here is an attempt: 

(1) [Tudor trading enterprises] (t) were not like [mediaeval trading 
enterprises] (me) 

(2) [Tudor trading enterprises] were [far flung] (F) 

(3) [Journeys] were [dangerous] (D) 


(4) [Journeys] were [long] (L) 
(s) [Tudor enterprises] required [RAMUDAL] (т) 


Out-concepts invoked here as a result of Q: What is ramudal? 
EE» 
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(6) [Tudor trading enterprises] were [vast] (V) 

There are several kinds of sentences, some containing the copula- 
tive is, indicating logical inclusions and relations and others with 
finite verbs, indicating action or mental process. For our purpose, at 
this stage of analysis, we ignore these differences, although they may 
be used in future for more detailed analysis of text (Fiksel, 1973), and 
concentrate on the lexical notions denoted in the subject and predicate 
positions. 

First suppose the person produces the answer, Ramudal is capital, 
As an example, could we perhaps assume that something like the 
following implications are evoked, involving out-concepts not 
utilised in the text itself, 

(i) Dangerous journeys imply need for protection (out-concept) (p) 

(ii) Long journeys imply need for material support (out-concept) (s) 


(iii) Protection implies arms and men (out-concept) (a) 
(iv) Support implies food (f) and equipment (e) (f, e) 
(v) (а), (£), (е) imply need of ready and reserve moncy (out- | 
concepts) (m) 
(vi) (m) implies capital (out-concept) (c) 
(vii) теу trading enterprises were vast (in-connexion) (confirma- 
tory 


(viii) "Therefore, ramudal is capital 
Sentences (i) and (ii) embody in-out Connexions, sentences (iii) 
(iv), (v) and (vi) out-out connexions, sentence (vii) embodies an 
те connexion, and the final solution statement (viii) an in- 
connexion. 

We may set out the connexions between the concepts symbolised 
by the various noun and adjective phrases in the following digra h 
matrix. grap 


out 


Predicate position 


Subject Position ———— 
In-concepts ME cer 
1 ut-conc 
tumeg FDL Vielp » а d. 
c 


'Tudor t.e. / I f J 
Mediaeval t.e. 

journey L | 

farflung 

dangerous I 
long 

vast ! 
ramudal 
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protection I 

support 1 / 
arms, men 

food I 
equipment I 
money 

capital 


Q: What is ramudal? 


Summary of the number of different types of (T—Q) —R connexions 
Proportion of connexions 


Total number of each involved (excluding the solution) 
(i) in-in 5) in-in 6 
(ii) Ramudal-in 1) 14 
(iii) in-out 2 in-out 2 
14 
(iv) out-out 5 out-out 5 
14 
(v) ramudal-out I 
(solution — 
Total 14 


The answer capital or money was given by the most mature 
thinkers, as for instance in: 


“А vast concern usually produces ‘capital’. The reference to the time 
of the journeys and the dangers involved lead me to come upon ‘capital’, 
For capital would be needed to withstand the time taken in the journeys, 
also to buy the large numbers of goods, also to replace the goods or 
or ships lost in the journey.” (Age 16) 


A common response by younger pupils was: Food, because the trips 
were taking longer. In this case there would appear to be the same 
number of in-in connexions, that is, 5 +1, 1 in-out connexion (longer 
journey need for food) and the final ramudal—out (food) solving 
connexion; so out of a total of 7 connexions, 6 were -n-in and only 
1 in-out, and no evidence of out-out association. 

Another answer was Scurvy, because when they made long journeys 
often the soldiers got scurvy. Here, in addition to the in-in connexions 
there is one in-out connexion: long journeys produce scurvy and 
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we have numerically a similar answer. In both cases we may note the 
relative paucity of in-out connexions and the vital absence of out-out 
connexions. 

Now let us consider a case which reveals the effect of varying Q. 
If О had been: What does the passage tell you about the journeys? 
(dangerous and long), the connexions would have been wholly in-in, 
that is 5 + 1, as above. There would be no in-o 
required. 

It would seem that such an analysis of the (T—Q) >К process 
into T in- and T out-concepts and their connexions might give 
a method of scoring: 


ut or out-out connexion 


(a) the degree to which the ((T—Q) Part of the unit requires independent 
ideas to evoke a particular correct answer R, 

(b) different levels of R to a constant T—Q, which could be compared 
with other methods of scaling the level of comprehension or judg- 
ment, (Peel, 1971). 


8. POSSIBLE ANALYSES Or (7—0) >R. 


With the production of a method for coping, at least tentatively, 
with the difficult problem of assessing the influence of out-concepts 
in the comprehension and judgment called for in textual material, 
we may set out briefly some possible analyses of the (T—Q)5R 
situation. As suggested already, we could do this in terms of logical, 
semantic, syntactical and ontological elements, 

Logical problems include the analysis of the inferential structure of 
the text—question unit and the intellectual levels of responses evoked. 
Further elaboration might be possible by describing different kinds 
of sentences in terms of the proposition calculus. 'T 
extent to which people respond to 
use them in their own writing. 

Semantic analysis could include studies o 
upon internal structures in the passages and upon single lexical 
entities. Much of this work would spill over into syntactic problems, 

The study of the responder’s sensitivity to conditions of stability 
and change offer a promising field of research in the fields of ecology, 
human affairs and literature. 

Finally in all studies of the text—question Situation, the correlation 
between the quality of response and independent factors in the 
responder’s environment offer an important and rich source of 
controlled study. 


here is also the 
general and abstract terms and 


f contextual constraint 
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THE CONTEXT OF CHILDREN'S EARLY 
LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 


by Gorpon WELLS 
Research Fellow in Education, University of Bristol 


ABSTRACT 


A theory of language acquisition is proposed in outline which derives 
from a view of language as primarily a code for the communication of 
meaning intentions. It is hypothesized that progress in acquiring the 
ability to communicate through language will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the contexts, both inter-personal and situational, in which 
the child’s early experience of language occurs. Data from a longitudinal 
study of the spontaneous verbal interaction of a small sample of children 
15 presented in support of this hypothesis. Taking Mean Length of 
Utterance as an index of linguistic maturity, rate of development is 
examined in relation to the distribution over different contexts of the 
utterances produced by the children and of those addressed to them. 
Rate of development is also related to the sex, socio-economic status and 
position in the family of the children concerned. Whilst no significant 
relationship is found between rate of development and the inter-personal 
purposes of communication, highly significant relationships are found 
with the situational contexts of speech and with the child’s position in the 
family: first-born children are the most advanced; they also experience 
most conversation in contexts of activities shared with an adult. 
Reference is made to a larger-scale study which will explore these 
relationships further. 


I. THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


NE of the results of studying spontaneous verbal communi- 
cation between mother-child pairs—as opposed to theorizing 


what it might be like—is the discovery that they succeed in 
communicating satisfactorily for a very large part of the time 
In spite of the differences between the forms of mothers’ and 
children’s utterances, each usually manages to understand the gist 
of what the other intends. In attempting to get at each орки 
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meanings, they make use of all the cues available: intonation, 
hand and eye gestures, the activity in which the speech is embedded, 
as well as the form of the utterance itself; and they bring to bear all 
their relevant past experience of similar situations in order to form 
and check hypotheses about the meanings the other intends. In doing 
this, they are not behaving in a way that is essentially different from 
other speakers of the language, it is only the greater weight that they 
give to the non-verbal aspects of communication that makes them 
somewhat different from mature speakers conversing: the essential 
processes are, however, the same. 

Much recentresearch in psycholinguisticshasbeen preoccupied with 
the central importance of syntax, іп attempting to explain both linguis- 
tic performance and the acquisition of language by children. This pre- 
occupation—whether as cause or as effect—has tended to be closely 
related to the study of isolated utterances extracted from their 
context. But real utterances do not occur in isolation; on the con- 
trary, they are, as I have suggested, accompanied by a variety of non- 
verbal signals and embedded in a complex of purposeful inter- 
personal activity. Typically an utterance occurs when the sender 
finds himself in a shared situation with another person (the receiver), 
and wishes to convey a meaning, or set of meanings, to the receiver 
with the intention of bringing about some change in the receiver’s 
perception of, or action in, that situation. То achieve this, the sender 
codes his message by making the appropriate selections from his 
available resources of vocabulary, grammar and intonation, and 
transmits the resulting surface structure accompanied by gestures, eye 
movements and other paralinguistic signals. So, for example, a 
mother in our study was tidying up the kitchen and wanted her 
small son to put the top back on the washing basket. Her purpose 
was to try to get the child to help her by bringing about a change in 
the situation by means of an act that was well within his capabilities, 
namely moving one object and putting it on top of another. However 
she was not entirely sure that the child would find it easy to grasp 
her intention, so she communicated it as fully as possible. What she 
actually said was 


“Put the lid on top of the basket” 
but this was delivered in two parts, with a pause between ‘lid’ and 
‘on’. The word ‘lid’ was heavily emphasized and simultaneously she 


looked at, and pointed to, the lid. After a pause in which she assured 
herself that the child had understood what object she was referring 
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art of the utterance, shifting her 
to, she m oe P asker and at the same time giving 
aem = pem word ‘basket’. Eventually, and perhaps partly 
ална йна an action that the child had seen performed before, 
pues ied in replacing the lid on the basket. This example shows 
сойр eech is embedded іп a context of shared activity and 
clearly h ple anied by other, non-verbal, communicative signals, 
a ise the sorts of communication situations that the 
га ue он many times а day and from which he 
dau n à uires command of his native language. | 
== starts long before the child produces his first word and, 
pind ian 62) pointed out, it has two distinct roots. The first is 
= Micra de child's early attempts at inter-personal com- 
to be fonun first through gross body movements and then through 
der imt which are frequently imitated back to the child by the 
koci wenn in the situation (Trevarthen, Hubley & Sheeran, 
"sies P roi. Dinos such experiences the child gradually learns to 
fortho мети honological patterns in the speech of those around 
- oar ga sic agp Sid to mark crucial points in the give and 
M Р activities. Тһе emergence of such vocal signals has 
cedi xm described by Bruner in a report of the study he is 
М аа he calls ‘calibrational enterprises’. These are episodes 
ртт бя mother sets up situations at bath time or feeding in 
" ed inducts the child into the two-way process of inter-personal 
Eh through vocalization (Bruner, 1973). 
i The second root of language is to be found in the 
to impose meaning upon his experience. Although 
very much about the manner in which experienc 
represented, the careful observations of young chil 
(e.g. Piaget & Inhelder, 1969) and others give us 
that the pre-linguistic child is able to discover ге 
relationship between his actions and the objects 
acts, and that he is able to draw upon his past ex 
regularities in making systematic and intelligent 
present behaviour to the achievement of his vari 
can be confident, therefore, that the child has a 
many meaning categories by the age of 12— 
to learn the linguistic forms through 
expressed. 


Тће two roots of language are brought together in the sort of 


child's attempts 
we cannot say 
e is internally 
dren by Piaget 
ample evidence 
gularities in the 
upon which he 
perience of such 
adaptation of his 
ous purposes, We 
lready constructed 
I5 months, when he begins 
Which these meanings аге 
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situation described above, in which shared activity provides the 
context for adult utterances which are congruent with those aspects 
of the situation to which the child is attending. The child's task is 
then to discover, over a number of similar situations, how the 
patterns of linguistic form that he is able to distinguish in the utter- 
ances that are addressed to him are related to the situational meanings 
that he has already come to understand. Such correspondences, once 
established, then allow the child to develop from the vocal to the 
verbal communication of his own meaning intentions. 

Starting from such a theoretical point of view, it can be hypothe- 
sized that progress in acquiring the ability to communicate through 
language will depend upon at least the following: 

1. Opportunities for the child to take part in joint activities 
with an adult in which communication is encouraged. 

2. The possession by the child of a relatively coherent and 
socially appropriate (although obviously incomplete and 
partially idiosyncratic) internal representation of the structure 
of his environment which allows him to give meaning to his 
experiences, particularly those involving joint activity. 

3. Adequate experience of utterances addressed to him which 
code those aspects of the situation that he already under- 
stands, thus giving him an opportunity to match linguistic 
form with intended meaning. 

4. Appropriate strategies on the part of both child and adult for 
facilitating this initial matching of experiential categories of 
meaning with categories of linguistic form. 

5. Relevant feedback to the child's own utterances that will 
allow him to assess his success in selecting the appropriate 
verbal forms for the realisation of his own intended meanings. 

It will be seen that all but one of these requirements are to a con- 
siderable extent under the control of the people in the child's en- 
vironment, particularly the parents. So it is to differences between 
families with respect to the contexts in which they communicate 
with the child and the ways in which they handle communication 
situations with him that one would first look for an environmental 
explanation of the observed differences between children in the 
early stages of language acquisition. 


2. DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


The experiment to be reported here formed part of the pilot study 
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for the longitudinal study of language development that is currently 
being carried out in Bristol. The sample for the pilot study consisted 
of eight children who were picked from a random sample of 15 month 
old children. They were selected to represent three parameters of the 
population judged to be of importance: sex, position in family and 
socio-economic status (SES). Each variable had two possible values: 
male and female; first-born and subsequent-born; father’s occupation 
R.G. class I & II and R.G. III & IV. All combinations of these. 
variables were represented. Recordings were made, at approximately 
3-monthly intervals, of their spontaneous verbal interaction at 
home, using a radio-microphone worn by the child which transmitted 
to a receiver and tape-recorder situated in a convenient position in 
the home. The tape-recorder was programmed to record 24 9o- 
second samples at approximately 20-minute intervals between 9 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. on the day of the recording. (A more detailed account of 
the recording procedure is given in the first annual report to the 
S.S.R.C. (Wells, 1973b).) No observer was present in the home 
during the recordings; this method was adopted to ensure complete 
spontaneity of mother-child interaction. However, a considerable 
amount of contextual information was obtained by playing the record- 
ing to the mother in the evening of the recording and, for each 
sample, asking about the location, the participants and the activity 
involved. Тће mother was also asked to give her interpretation of 
utterances that were unclear. 

"Three recordings were selected from each child, made at approxi- 
mately 16 months, 21 months and 27 months, After transcription, an 
analysis was carried out of all the children's utterances and of the 
utterances by others (mainly their mothers) that immediately pre- 
ceded the children's utterances. The recordings were then ranked in 
order of the child's Mean Length of Utterance (MLU), using Roger 
Brown's criteria (Brown, 1973, p. 54). 


3. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Only those results of the analysis will be reported here that concern 
the contexts in which the utterances occurred. Context can, of course, 
be interpreted very widely, from the immediate verbal context of an 
utterance, through the situational context that provokes it, to the 
long-term context provided by the values and habitual behaviour 
patterns of the community in which a speaker lives, І 


n the results 
to be reported here only short-term contexts have be 


€n examined, 
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the aim being to discover how the distribution of the children's 
utterances over different contexts is related to rate of linguistic 
development as measured by MLU and to those population para- 
meters that were used in stratifying the sample of children studied. 

On the basis of MLU at 27 months, the children were rated as 
either faster or slower developers, and the resulting groups were 
examined in relation to sex, S.E.S. and position in family using chi- 
square. There was no significant relationship with sex or S.E.S., 
but a highly significant relationship was found with position in 
family, all first-born children having higher MLU at 27 months 
than all subsequent-born children. This relationship will be returned 
to later, but in the discussion of results that follows it should be 
remembered that first-born children are also linguistically the fastest 
developers. 


Firstly, the verbal contexts of the children's utterances were 
examined in terms of the Inter-Personal Purposes that they served. 
Why do children talk to those around them and why do others talk 
to them? It seems reasonable to suppose that an answer to this 
question will have a bearing on attempts to explain the phenomenon 
of language acquisition, as it is these communicative purposes that 
provide the motivation for the initial task of code-cracking. But to 
answer this question we need to ask the more general question as to 
why people talk at all. In general, the answer seems to be that lin- 
guistic communication is one of the many types of purposeful 
behaviour which are used instrumentally in the achievement of 
larger plans (Miller, Galanter & Pribram, 1960), and that it is called 
into play specifically when the participation of another person is 
required for the achievement of a particular plan. The variety of 
plans in which linguistic communication plays an instrumental role 
is legion; however, the ways in which it plays this role are not so 
numerous, and there already exists a general consensus on the basic 
instrumental purposes of language (e.g. Halliday, 1969). 

As with most plans, those involving linguistic communication are 
hierarchically organized, with smaller units being contained within 
larger units. Within the analysis being presented here, the highest 
level of unit that is recognized is the Conversational Sequence. By 
Sequence is meant a self-contained stretch of conversation bounded 
on either side by silence or by a change of topic or purpose. Тће 
Sequence is assigned to one of the following types, according to the 
purpose of the initiator :— 
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Control: the control of the present or future behaviour of one or more 
of the participants in the conversation. 

Expressive: the expression of feelings, attitudes and evaluations. 

Social: the establishment and maintenance of social relations. 

Representational: the giving and requesting of information. 

Tutorial: deliberate teaching about language and its use. 

At a lower level, individual utterances occur within such sequences 
with the more specific Functions of Commanding, Offering, Praising, 
Greeting, Stating, etc. Intermediate between Sequence and Function 
we recognize a third level, that of Sub-sequence (similar to the unit 
Exchange in the analysis of “The English Used by Teachers and 
Pupils’, (Sinclair e£ al., 1972)). Sub-sequences cover the same range 
of purposes as Sequences, with the addition of the Procedural 
Sub-sequence, which is concerned with opening and managing the 
channel of communication. Sub-sequences are best thought of as 
strategic manoeuvres in the attainment of the overall purpose of the 
conversational sequence. (A fuller account of the scheme of analysis 
can be found in Wells and Ferrier (forthcoming) and in the coding 
manual for the project (Wells, 1973a).) 


Ап example from one of our mother-child dialogues may make 
the hierarchical scheme of analysis clearer: 


Sequence 


Sub-sequence Function Text 
Content Ch: Where's the pen that 
Represent. Question Pappa gave me? 
77 Demand 
Response Ch: Mummy? 
Request 
Representa Procedural- Repetition M: Pardon? 
tional 
Reformula- Ch: Where's Pappa's pen 
tion draw on there? 
"Content 
Response. М: You left it at Clifton, 
Tag didn't you? 
Represent. Denial Ch: No 
|... Justification 


Ch: Mark bring it home, 
think so. 
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In the very earliest stages in the development of communication 
the child does not work within this hierarchy of units, for his vocaliza- 
tions do not yet function within a conversational context. It is clear, 
however, that, even by the pre-verbal stage, he is systematically 
signalling a range of Inter-Personal Purposes before any words can 
be distinguished, with gestural and intonational contrasts playing 
an important part in distinguishing between intended meanings. But 
by the time that the child begins to put two words together, and even 
at the end of the one-word stage, a number of intentional purposes 
are apparent in his speech that can be described in the scheme just 
outlined. 


Initially, the most important Purpose appears to be Social— 
gaining and holding mother's attention, with the Expressive func- 
tions of expressing pleasure and interest in objects and people being 
almost equally important. Rather surprisingly, Control functions 
such as demanding goods and services do not figure very largely 
in early utterances, although they become much more prominent 
by the time MLU reaches 1.5 morphemes. Representational functions 
also come to assume a greater importance at this stage, with the 
proffering of statements about the world around the child and the 
asking and answering of questions; however, the simpler function of 
simply pointing to and naming objects is amongst the first to appear. 
Тће main brunt of the child's speech, therefore, seems to be con- 
cerned with the establishment of a strong social and affective bond 
with those around him and then, from within this relationship, going 
on to discover how his family community gives meaning to its 
common experience, and with how he himself fits into this physical 
and social framework. 


The first question we asked, therefore, concerned the Inter- 
Personal Purposes of the Sequences in which the children’s utter- 
ances occurred. (‘This and subsequent analyses were carried out on 
the first two recordings of each child only.) The hypothesis to be 
tested was that if a distinction was made between Sequences of 
Control, Expressive and Social conversations on the one hand and 
Sequences of Representational and Tutorial conversations on the 
other, differences would be found between the children in terms of 
the sample variables, with the more advanced children (as measured 
by MLU at 27 months), in particular, producing more utterances in 
Representational and Tutorial conversational sequences. In fact 
this was not the case: using X2, no significant difference was found 
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to be associated with Position in Family. (It will be rembered that 
first-born children were the most advanced.) Nor was a significant 
difference found in relation to sex. However a difference was found 
with respect to SES, children of lower SES producing proportion- 
ately more utterances in Control, Expressive and Social sequences 


(p. <0.05). SES was not, however, associated with slower rate of 
development. 


Next, the situational contexts of the children's utterances were 
examined using three broad categories of situation: Mothering, 
Independent and Joint Enterprise. Mothering included such activities 
as bathing, dressing, feeding and cuddling; to Independent were 
assigned all situations where the child was alone, with other children 
only, or receiving no more than sporadic and divided attention from 
an adult; Joint Enterprise was the category to which were assigned 
situations of joint activity such as doing the housework together, 
play with adult participation, looking at books together, or just 
talking. This time, all between-group comparisons (using X?) 
showed significant differences. With respect to sex, bo 
more utterances in Mothering contexts and girls more in contexts of 
Joint Enterprise (p <.01); with respect to SES, the d 
less significant (p <.05), with children of lower SES 
utterances in contexts of Joint Enterpri 


Mothering and Independent contexts. Position in Family showed the 


(P«.oor) with first-born 


Sequences and of the situational contex 
immediately preceding the children's utte 


+ 
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itself, have explanatory value in accounting for differences between 
children. As stated earlier, we have hypothesized that the explanation 
will rather lie in the differences between families in the opportunities 
that they provide for joint activities in which communication is 
encouraged; in differences in the extent to which utterances are 
addressed to the child in such situations which provide him with 
opportunities to discover the match between form and intended 
meaning; and in differences in the appropriateness of the feedback 
he receives as to the success of his own communications. 


That parents of some children are less adept at providing such 
situations is certainly the case, but this may be as much the result of 
other factors, such as the number of children to be attended to or the 
pressure of other commitments, as a direct outcome of the attitudes 
and practices associated with socio-economic status. Within this 
small sample, at any rate, it was not the SES of the child that was 
associated with slower development, but rather his subsequent-born 
position in the family. 


Interpreting Bernstein's claims that it is the differential use of 
language by different social groups that is chiefly responsible for 
inequalities in communicative skill (Bernstein, 1972) we had 
expected to find rate of development associated with proportion of 
utterances occurring in Representational and Tutorial sequences. 
This would have been explained in terms of the greater variety of 
meanings that are expressed in such sequences and of an anticipated 
greater demand for semantic and syntactic complexity—giving rise 
to an increase in MLU—in realising these meanings. But no relation- 
ship was found between frequency of different Inter-Personal 
Purposes and rate of development. 

Instead, the only really consistent relationship was between rate 
of development and Position in Family. First-born children produced 
a higher proportion of their utterances in contexts of Joint Enterprise 
and were also more often spoken to in such contexts. They also 
produced and received a larger total number of utterances than 
subsequent-born children. It seems that there may be a causal 
connection here. Certainly these results support the hypotheses 
about the importance of an early environment in which communica- 
tion is encouraged in situations of joint activity, and of adequate 
experience of relevant adult utterances in such situations. The 
explanation would therefore seem to be that first-born children 
are at an advantage in that their mothers have more time to devote 
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to shared activities. When these shared activities are both pleasurable 
and productive of relevant conversation, then most of the conditions 
are met for rapid progress in the initial stages of language acquisition. 
That this is indeed the case is confirmed by interviews with the 
mothers. All the mothers of first-born children claimed to spend 
upwards of three hours each day interacting exclusively with the 
children in question. АП these mothers now have younger children 
and although they still recognize the importance of giving a similar 
amount of time to activities with the younger children, they find that, 
with more calls upon a limited amount of time, the second and later 
children inevitably receive much less undivided attention than their 
first-born siblings. 

Too much must not be made of the results that have been presented 
here, for they are based on data from a very small sample of children. 
However the directions in which they point are sufficiently interesting, 
we believe, to encourage us to pursue them in our analysis of the data 


that we are now collecting from the larger and more representative 
sample of the main study. 
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PUPILS' ASSESSMENTS OF SOCIAL ACTION: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY 


by MICHAEL Stanton 
University of Birmingham School of Education 


ABSTRACT 


Groups of male and female secondary school pupils in six countries 
in different parts of the world rated various forms of positive and 
negative behaviour. There were few differences between ratings of males 
and females in each country. Cross-cultural comparisons showed that, 
while there was agreement between groups for assessments of some 
behaviours, there were substantial differences for many others. These 
results lead to the conclusion that there doex not appear to be a basis for 
postulating universal stages of moral judgment. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


EVIEWS of studies in the field of moral development (Kohlberg, 
R 1963; Pittel and Mendelsohn, 1966; Graham, 1972) show 


that cross-cultural investigations are the exception, 
in part, be a reflection of problems associated with resea 
area. Reviews also show that, in the main, studies have 


jon. Differences in 


This may, 
rch in this 
dealt with 


Research difficulties in cross-cultural 


i ect’s experience, as in th 
‘moral dilemma’ questions used by Kohlberg (1963) Шеге. ro 


possibility that the response may reflect an evaluation of 
thetical and not a realistic form of behaviour, а hypo- 
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Discussing methods of cross-cultural research Frijida and Jahoda 
(1966) point to the need to ensure equivalence of instructions across 
different cultures. They also suggest ways of employing intra- 
cultural comparisons as a check on variability arising from factors 


which could not be controlled cross-culturally. While the personal 


research reported here could not use the fairly elaborate designs that 


. were suggested as being desirable an attempt was made to incorporate 


features aimed at equivalence in presentation of questions as well as a 
measure of intra-cultural comparison. Moral judgments are complex 


in nature, involving cognitive functioning reflected in decision- 


making relating to a wide range of social interactions and social 
expectations. Cross-cultural studies in this field could indicate the 
extent to which judgments or expectations are universal or, if they 
vary, are influenced by cultural variables. 


ТЕ there is acceptance of the view that the acquisition of concern 
and respect for others is highly desirable then the promotion of a 
sound basis for positive moral judgments and behaviour would seem 
central to the purposes of education. 'The claim by Kohlberg (1970) 
that there are universal stages of moral judgment is based on the 
conclusion that cultural variables are not seen as influential features 
in the development of moral concepts and moral judgment. A 
universal, generalised concern for others could be postulated. If, 
however, it could be shown that cultural variations in moral judgment 
existed there would be an appreciation that concern for others could 
take alternativé forms because of variable influences. 'This conclusion 
would then have implications for an understanding of the nature of 


moral judgment and for an application of this understanding in 
moral education. 


This paper reports a cross-cultural enquiry, involving pupils in six 
countries, in which responses were made to everyday situations 
presented in questionnaire form. It was hoped that, in using situa- 
tions familiar to pupils in all the countries and a form of presentation 
that was fairly easily followed, problems associated with com- 
mupication would be minimised. 'T'he aims of the study were limited 
to an attempt to ascertain the extent to which there was agreement 
between secondary pupils in a number of countries in responses to 
questions relating to various forms of social behaviour. In addition 


intra-cultural comparisons were made between male and female 
respondents. 
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2. METHOD 


Subjects were secondary school pupils, aged between thirteen and 
fifteen, in the following countries: Guyana, Anguilla, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Cameroon and England. The size of the national groups varied from 
70 (Сатаегооп) to 164 (England), with males and females roughly 
balanced within each group. The regional distribution was as follows: 
West Africa, 160M, 151Е; Caribbean, 76M, 84F; England 94M, 
70F. . 

The everyday situations used in the questionnaires were adapted 
from those employed in a previous enquiry (Stanton, 1973). A study 
which, in part, replicated the first enquiry (Stanton, 19742) con- 
firmed that the kind of question used provided a useful basis for an 
assessment of responses relating to moral judgments. Initially a 
copy of a draft questionnaire was sent for comment to heads or 
teachers in participating schools, all of whom were known by the 
investigator to be familiar with the requirements of this type of 
enquiry. Observations on the draft were invited to ensure that there 
were no problems in connection with the questions to be presented 
or the procedure to be used. Local judges were thus able to consider 
and advise on the suitability of actions to be judged. This preliminary 
enquiry resulted in the incorporation of several modifications in a 
final version of the questionnaire. To ensure uniformity in presenta- 
tion notes outlining common instructions and examples of positive 
and negative questions to be used as practice items were made 
available. 

There were three sections in the questionnaire, dealing respectively 
with actions by adults, adolescents and children. Each section had 
twelve questions, which were randomly presented to limit the pos- 
sibility of response-set. Eleven of the questions in each of the first 
two sections were the same. 'These were: 


Giving a small amount of pocket money to help others in need 
Helping old people to do jobs in their homes. | 
Stealing a small mount of money from an adult. 

Being rude to a known adult. 

Stealing things from a market stall. 

Helping young children when parents are away from home. 
Disturbing neighbours by making a great deal of noise. 
Stealing a large amount of money from an adult, 

Helping someone in the street who had been hurt accidenta| 
Giving a larger amount of money to help others in need. 
Being rude to beggars. 


lly by a car. 


б 
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The final item in the list of actions by adults, was ‘Giving money 
to help relatives in need’ and the final item in the second section was 
*Helping to do jobs in the house'. Seven questions in the section 
dealing with actions by children were the same or similar to those 
shown above. 'These questions related to giving money, being rude, 
stealing money and helping the elderly. Additional questions related 
to helping to do jobs in the house, cheating at sums, being friendly 
to a new pupil at school, bullying, and helping another child at 
school. Questions relating to different forms of the same kind of 
behaviour, e.g., giving more or less to charity or stealing more or less 
топеу, were included to enable assessments to be made of the extent 
to which judgments varied with the practical outcome of an action. 
Similar alternative-form questions were included in a previous study 
(Stanton, 1974b) and proved useful in determining levels of dis- 
crimination in moral judgment among primary school pupils. 'T'he 
emphasis in the inquiry was on judgment reflecting expectations of 
behaviour for a range of actions carried out by others. 

Before completing the forms pupils were told that there were no 
extenuating circumstances associated with actions. In judging ‘steal- 
ing money’ for example, it was to be assumed that this was done 
purely for personal gain and not because of an urgent need. Emphasis 
on this qualification was essential in order to minimise the possibility 
of alternative interpretations. After a consideration. of common 
practice items and a review of the procedure to be used question- 
naires were completed anonymously, in a normal classroom situation. 
Each action was assessed on a scale from ‘very strongly desirable’ to 
*very strongly undesirable', and it was emphasised that there were 
no ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ answers. Where questions related to giving or 
stealing money the amounts involved were given as the local equiva- 
lents of a stated sum in sterling currency. 


3. ANALYSIS 


Males and females in each of the six national samples were con- 
sidered independently, producing twelve groups, thus enabling 
intra-cultural comparisons to be made in terms of sex differences 
as well as cross-cultural comparisons between males and females 
respectively. The first part of the analysis consisted of an examination 


_ of scores at the extremes of the range to show the extent of consensus 


in the selection and judgment of actions consid 


ered А 
oF undesirable. most desirable 


Each of the twelve groups had a high mean score 


D 
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for judging adolescents helping someone who had been hurt acci- 
dentally by a car. With one exception this was universally judged to be 
the most desirable action, with mean scores ranging from 5.56 to 5.89 
and standard deviations from 0.31 to 0.93. There were nine high 
scores for judgments of adults helping in an accident (means, 
5.37 to 5.80; S.D.s, 0.45 to 0.97). There were six high scores for 
adolescents helping the elderly (means, 5.49 to 5.87; S.D’s, 0.34 
to 0.88) and six for adults giving a large amount of money to help 
others (means, 5.34 to 5.83; S.D’s 0.37 to 0.84). The remaining high 
scores at the extreme of the range were spread over a number of 
actions, with too few in each category to indicate a pattern of judg- 
ments. 

A review of lowest scores showed that eleven of the twelve groups 
had a very low mean score for judgments of adults stealing a large 
amount of money (means 1.02 to 1.67; S.D’s, 0.15 to 1.09) and 
eleven had low scores for adults stealing from a market stall (means 
1.02 to 1.75; S.D's 0.15 to 1.06). There were nine low scores for 
adolescents stealing a large amount of money (means 1.02 to 1.67; 
S.D's, o.15 to 1.05), and seven for adolescents stealing from a market 
stall (means 1.08 to 1.34; S.D's o.27 to o.88). Seven low scores were 
for judgments of children stealing a large amount of money, with 
means ranging from 1.08 to 1.41 and S.D's from 0.27 to 0.65. Not 
unexpectedly, judgments of stealing figured largely among the lowest 
scores, with more for judgments of adults stealing money than for 
similar actions by adolescents or children. 

These results show that there was a measure of agreement in 
ranking some behaviours at the extremes of the range and that there 
was not a very wide spread of scores for judgments of actions like 
helping at an accident and stealing from a market. A view of other 
scores, however, some of which are seen in diagrammatic form in 
Figure 1, shows a greater variation between groups in their judgments 
of actions like being rude or making a noise. In the three examples 


shown there are, with some exceptions, similarities between judg à 


ments of males and females in each country, a trend that is confirmed 
in comparisons of all variables, to be discussed later. 


Correlations 


Data relating to each of the male and female groups were int 
correlated. Abstractions from the matrices, in Table т deo ч 
5 з , 
of the resulting correlations where comparisons could be ms 
e 
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'TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF JUDGMENTS OF FORMS OF SIMILAR ACTIONS WITHIN SECTIONS 
AND OF THE SAME BEHAVIOUR BETWEEN SECTIONS. 


Judgments adoles- adoles- adoles- adoles- 
between children] — cents/ cents/ cents/ cents/ 
actions children adults adults adults adoles- 
relating to cents 
Giving Being Stealing 
Forms of more rude Making Helping more 
of or less to a the or less 
behaviour pocket beggars noise elderly money 
money 
Guyana М 19 649“ 14 28 —04 
F 38* 45** 59** 36* 18 
Nigeria М 59** 58** 57** 32* 23 
Е 49** 54** 23 37* 33* 
Ghana М 48** 54** 58** 25* 26* 
F 41** 64** 58** 19 3]** 
England M 56** 79** 49** LT abi 6o** 
E 36** 54** 29* 34** 29* 
Сатегооп М 52** 45** soft °з 64** 
85** 85** 64** 23 39* 
Anguilla M 41* 7o** 64** 12 —12 
F 14 46** 62** 45** —o6 


Decimal points omitted. *Sig. 0.05 level. **Sig. 0.01 level. 


within sections for judgments of different forms of similar actions or 
between age-groups for judgments of the same behaviour. The first 
column shows that in almost every case there are significant correla- 
tions for giving different amounts of money to charity, both judg- 
ments relating to actions by children. The second column shows 
relationships between assessments of adolescents and adults bein. 

rude to beggars: here all correlations are significant at the o.o1 level 
Almost all correlations are significant for assessments of the same эш 
groups making а noise but in the fourth column there are significant 
correlations for just over half the groups for assessments of hel an 

the elderly. The greatest variation among results presented i elping 
judgments of adolescents stealing more or less money d cb. 
tions range from —o.12 (Anguilla M.) to o.64 (С сы: аш а- 

The very low ог near-zero correlations, showing that R ). 

vary consistently, may indicate different expectations i s 
levels of behaviour or uncertainty in judgments. Further e nguiey 


D 
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would be necessary to establish causality. A review of all correlations 
showed, as indicated in Table т, that there were differences in 
patterns of relationships for forms of similar behaviour within age- 
groups or for the same behaviour between age-groups. Significant 
correlations for these relationships varied from approximately 75% 
for the male and female Ghanaian and English groups to about 
33% for the two Anguillian groups. If a low relationship between 
scores reflects varying expectations this could be seen as an ability 
to discriminate between different forms of the same or similar 
behaviour. It is possible, however, that a high relationship between 
scores, resulting in significant correlations, could indicate that, as 
suggested in a previous study (Stanton, 19745), ‘the judgment is 
related to values in terms of which the nature of the action or intent 
takes precedence over the practical outcome’. 


, 
Comparisons between groups 


Initially comparisons between males and females in each country 
were made for-each variable, using t tests. In presenting results the 
letters (c), (a) and (A) will be used to refer to judgments of actions 
by children, adolescents and adults, respectively. Subscripts will be 
used, where necessary, to refer ta the level of functioning in the 
‘behaviour concerned. Giving or stealing a small amount of money by 
a child would, for example, be indicated by (с) while (аз) would 
refer to giving or stealing a larger amount of money by an adolescent. 

There were no significant differences between scores for Nigerian 
males and females and differences at the 0.05 level occurred for 
bullying (c), stealing from a market (a) and helping the elderly (A) 
for the two Ghanaian groups. Differences between the English 
groups, also at the 0.05 level, were for giving money (сү), helping 


"ће elderly (а) and making a noise (a,A) while, for the Anguillan 


groups there were differences at the o.or level for giving money (A,) 
and, at the 0.05 level, for being rude (a,A) and for stealing from a 
market (a). There were differences between the Guyanese groups 
at the о.от level for giving money (Aj) and at the 0.05 level, for being 
friendly (c), making a noise (a), being rude (a,A) and stealing from a 
market (A). The largest number of significant differences occurred 
between the two Cameroonian groups. These differe 
the o.or level, for stealing money (с), helping children (4,4) and 
at the 0.05 level. for being rude (c,a), stealing money (a,,A. adn 
from a market (a,A) being friendly (c) and giving money (А). 


nces were, at 
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Apart from comparisons between the two аа a groups 
there was a good measure of agreement in judgments betw = =. 
in each country. Males had higher scores for пане апа 10 à 
scores for positive actions in about three-quarters oft : нан аен 
resulting in significant differences. This indicates a tendency for с 
male groups inthisstudy to be less critical of some vei pi 
behaviours and less approving of certain positive behaviours than 

i ir own countries. 

omn v palin was carried out to compare assessments for 
each variable by males and females, respectively, in all six паида. 
There were differences at the о.от level, for all variables apart from 
those shown in Table 2. These results show that there was a good 

ure of agreement among males for seven of the thirty-six 
variabl nd for the females, for five variables. When, however, 
бы че еы, was used, and only highly significant results, at the 
x level, were accepted, qualified agreement could be shown. for 
variables in Table 2 that are asterisked. The more jns 
interpretation thus showed agreement for judgments by iras cl 
in all countries of actions relating to being rude, helping 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN MALES AND FEMALES, RESPECTIVELY, IN SIX COUNTRIES 
SHOWING ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS WHERE THERE WERE NO 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES OR DIFFERENCES AT THE 0.05 LEVEL 


Age-group being judged and level of 


behaviour 
Form of behaviour Male Female 
; de а! А, А, с,“ 
Ини an accident a A др" 
Helping young children A Ја 
Stealing money С, a; C;* "A, A, 
Stealing from a market 


A 


a 
*Sig. 0.05 level, All other results shown are 


not significant, 

с = child, a = 

Subscripts sho 
in an accident, helping children апа stealing money. The 
variables concerned, however, relating to different actions by different 
age-groups or levels of behavious, were not the same for males and 
females. In addition there was agreement between females in all 
countries for judgments of adolescents and adults stealing from a 
market. 


adolescent, A — adult. 
w levels of behaviour, 


i 
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: Main features arising from comparisons may be summarised as 

follows: 

(i) Intra-cultural comparisons, between males and females, pro- 

duced comparatively few significant differences; 

(ii) There was a tendency in these comparisons for male judgments 
of positive and negative behaviours to be less polarised than those 
for females; * 

(iii) Separate cross-cultural comparisons for "males and females 
showed agreement for only a limited number of desirable and 
undesirable behaviours. 

Тће level of agreement between males and females within each 
country, when contrasted with agreement between national groups 
for only a small number of actions, strongly indicates that certain 
judgments are more subject than others to specific cultural influences. 
The large number of cross-cultural differences indicates that univer- 


sality of judgments among pupils in this study only exists to a limited 
extent. 


4. DISCUSSION 


Decisions concerning moral or social actions are not necessarily 
limited to interactions with members of one's own age group and, in 
most cases, they are related to eweryday situations. This study 
attempted to take these considerations into account by comparing 
assessments, by pupils in six countries, of well-known actions involv- 
ing three age-groups. Respondents were also able to judge similar 
forms of behaviour at different levels. Tliere were few substantial 
differences for levels of assessment between males and females in 
each country and, while there was considerable agreement between 

` national groups for a limited number of actions, there were also many 
differences. Although it would be very desirable to explain the reasons 
for differences between national groups the very extensive research 
required was beyond the scope of this enquiry. Assessments by 
respondents in this study represent expectations of behaviour by 
others in their own societies. It is suggested that it would not be valid 
to interpret results in terms of comparative "levels of moral judgment 
because of the probability that grounds for making judgments of 
some behaviours may vary between societies. There may well be 
social or cultural imperatives making for differential expectations of 
behaviours like doing household chores or disturbing neighbours b 
making a noise. Detailed enquiry would need to be made in arde. 
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adequately to interpret the significance of judgments for respondents. 

The evidence of cross-cultural studies relating to various aspects 
of development emphasises the importance of differential environ- 
mental influences. Research into perceptual development, for 
example (Hudson, 1967), shows how levels of familiarity with three- 
dimensional representations can greatly influence interpretation of 
such phenomena and Vernon's work (1969) points to differential 
influences of the cultural environment on cognitive development. 
While care should be exercised in applying conclusions from one 
aspect of development to another it is suggested that cultural expec- 
tations influenced by a range of processes, including modelling and 
specific teaching, could result in variations in moral judgments, as 
shown in this study. 

A. valuable feature of cross-cultural studies is that they can provide 
a basis for assessing the relative universality of various aspects of 
development. А knowledge of the relative effects of different en- 
vironments would greatly help in understanding the nature of learning 
processes and interactions between learner and environment during 
development. Kohlberg's claims for cross-cultural universality of 
moral judgments are strongly criticised by Simpson (1974) on 
theoretical as well as methodological grounds. Results of the present 
enquiry are not consistent with the conclusion that there are universal 
stages of moral judgment. It is suggested that Kohlberg, in using 
‘moral dilemma’ questions, was assessing ability in general cognitive 
functioning rather than in judgments that related to moral decision- 
making in real-life situations. The confirmation or otherwise of the 
claim for universality of stages in moral judgment has important 
implications as suggested earlier, for moral education. A theory of 
universality would indicate a common educational policy. An appre- 
ciation of differences, as well as similarities, in contexts of varying 
environmental influences, would indicate the need to interpret the 


significance of judgments and events in terms of particularised 
social interactions and cultural settings. 
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THE REAL FAILURE OF JOHN DEWEY 


by К. Н. Рооге 
Principal Lecturer in English, Wolverhampton Teachers College 


ABSTRACT 


This article looks at Professor С. Н. Bantock’s criticism that ‘Dewey 
represents a threat to the whole tradition of European scholarship’. It 
concludes that Professor Bantock is able to make good his charge because 
Dewey himself did not appreciate the intellectual significance of the 
pragmatism he advocated. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T is a commonplace of criticism that Dewe 
| method and not a philosophy, yet reflection suggests that this 

view fails to do justice to pragmatism. Its basic function is to 
make situations clear so that ends and values may be more properly 
seen. What was an end may be a jumping-off point for further 
discovery; what was a value may have tobe reassessed. The philosophy 
of pragmatism is growth, as in Dewey’s statement that ‘the only 
ultimate value which can be set up is just the Process of living itself? 
(Dewey, 1966, p. 240). ‘Living’ implies growth, change, choice, a 
continual scrutiny of the forces that give meaning to life, Solely 
as an educationist, Dewey is not concerned with the imposition of 
ends, though he is concerned with aims rooted in experience and 
present needs. In his chapter, ‘Aims in Education’ in Democracy and 
Education he sets out his values clearly. If, says Dewey, we consider 
too much the ends which lie outside our activities (what our external 
ends ought to be) we limit our intelligent choice of Possible courses 
of action. Ап aim needs to be flexible; an external епа can result in 
rigid action: such an end 'is not supposed to have a Working relation. 
ship to the concrete conditions of the situation’ (Dewey. 1966 
рр. 104-5). Present needs and experience, not external ends, а it 
to be the fulcrum of thought. For Dewey, an aim is permissible t 
it is 'experimental, and hence constantly growing as it is tested ut 
action' (Dewey, 1966, p. 105). His principle of continuity Sagely iud 


y's pragmatism is a 
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him to indicate that ‘the object is but a phase of the active end,— 
continuing the activity successfully’ (Dewey, 1966, p. 105). One 
imagines that even for a devoutly religious person, what is educa- 


„tional is not so much the final acquisition of faith but the process or 


activity by which faith was attained. 

Even if it be admitted that in society at large some ends must be 
imposed because one man's good can be another man's bad, there 
are,two important criteria to be noted. Firstly, the ends imposed 
ought to be minimal and related to observed needs and not to any 
idealistic conception of what is, or may be, good. Secondly, we have to 
remember that the school (or any educational group) is not merely a 
part of society, but a special part in which the values of society are 


debated as well as received. It would seem axiomatic that the 


more ends are imposed in this special society the less it can function 
as an educational instrument. 


2. TRANSACTION 


Dewey speaks of interaction or transaction between a learner and 
his experience. The terms imply cause and effect with a resulting 
situation in which something is resolved and a new direction initiated. 
People have seen this as of limited use, largely possible only in a 
merely practical or problem-solving context. Dewey's own writings 
give colour to this view, though the scope is much wider, and 
‘problem-solving’ and ‘practical’ are not terms to be denigrated. 
Life affords a panorama of problem-solving opportunities from the 
humblest levels of arithmetic to the gravest moral, personal, or 
social issues. It is because people associate problem-solving with the 
merely practical and because they honour belief in ends abstracted 
from the case as it is, that the transactional way falls into disrepute. 
'To hold to a great end towards which one steers is more romantic or 
dignified than a moving onwards by testing, checking, and experi- 
ment. 


'The Dewey pragmatic method is a method of enquiry. Hollins 


‘observes that a process of generalization occurs: 


Inquiry is generalized into the method which is used to convert primary 
experience into the refined experience called knowledge. 


: (Hollins, 1964, p. 94) 
He explains: 


Ideas are tools or instruments used in the i 
г үн 5 process of enquiry; hence the 
name ‘instrumentalism’ which Dewey gives to his own version of 
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i i i i) a doctrine which estimates any 
aes у арене Lec dis а human interests, (ii) а method 
I vifus бе truth of an assertion by an examination of conse- 
E пете ет from it). Knowledge is not to be thought of in 
in abet bs - ; it is to be used in further inquiries and may be trans- 
eiie in lio ee, The test of truth is verification — 


(Hollins, 1964, p. 94) 
The pragmatist may agree with the idealist on the subject or 
ivity content of education, but that content for the Pragmatist is 
са y nly to present needs. Needs change, and growth entails 
рев, of the educand with all kinds of experiences. 
T arm philosophy issues from education, not the reverses 
The most penetrating definition of Philosophy that can be given is, 
it is the theory of education in its most general phases, 
Seah UNES (Dewey, 1966, p. 331) 
If it be asked, ‘Education towards What end?" ог "Growth towards 
hat end?’ the answer is that ‘education and growth’ are terms signi- 
Pew reasing awareness. The pragmatist makes the assumption, 
quae „У on rational observation, that engagement leads to aware- 
founde aes awareness is desirable. Of course, idealists, or some of 
yi om nd to believe that complete awareness is undesirable as it 
aci ceca lack of faith or to a weakening of social bonds. 


3. SUBJECT DIVISIONS 

Because for Dewey the turning Point of the 
the experiencing child in his transactions У 
Dewey did not favour traditional subject divisi 
the Curriculum he employs the metaphor of th 
said to summarize and arrange the achieved 
but to achieve the map the explorer has to mak 
The final map neglects the process but present 
1956a, pp. 19-20). These distinctions Dewey 
the psychological and logical "Фев о isis 
subject-matter) are extremely usefu - they 
past experience in the form which makes it 
Dewey, 1956a, p. 21). The teacher require: 
‘psychologize’ it for the learner: | | | 
Hence the need of reinstating Into experience the subject- 

the studies, or branches of learning. It must be restored t 
perience from which it has been abstracted, It needs t 


turned over, translated into the immediate and indi 
within which it has its origin and significance, 


educational process is 
ith the environment, 
ons. In The Child and 
е тар. A map may ђе 
results of an explorer 
e notes of the journey, 
s the outcome (Dewey, 
regards respectively as 
rience. Maps (codified 
put ‘the net Product of 
available for the future’ 
s, in Dewey’s terms, to 


О the ex- 
о be Psychologized О 
ividual experiencing 


(Dewey, 1956a, p. 22) 


ы 
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It is hard not to be sympathetic towards this incisive perception. 
Dewey develops this insight when he demonstrates how instrumen- 
talism dispels the artificial dualism involved in the separation of 
subject-matter from method. Since experience is transactional, the 
operation of intelligence is guided by the object upon which it is 
exercised: ‘The only significant method is the method of the mind 
as it reaches out and assimilates’ (Dewey, 1956a, p. 9). In Piagetian 
terms (here anticipated by Dewey), we have to consider how the 
child’s mind can assimilate the elements and accommodate them to 
his thinking. Elsewhere we encounter this same regard for intelli- 
gence: ‘Growth depends upon the presence of difficulty to be over- 
come by the exercise of intelligence’ (Dewey, 1963, p. 79). 

Unfortunately, Dewey commonly conceives the intellect as operat- 
ing largely within the terms of the child's practical experience: *you 
can concentrate the history of all mankind into the evolution of 
the flax, cotton and wool fibers into clothing’ (Dewey, 19566, p. 22). 
In The School and Society Dewey devotes several pages to a practical 
illustration showing how ‘children shall be led out into a realization 
of the historic development of man' (Dewey, 1956b, p. 19). Such an 
illustration denies the validity of intellectual and imaginative ex- 
perience. We would do well to affirm that there is a discipline of the 
subject as well as that of the child. What the race has accumulated 
imposes its own requirements. 

Nobody is likely to question the necessity of exercising due regard 
for the child in learning. The trouble is that we sometimes remain 
too much within the child's experience. The experience of the child 
requires to be enhanced and codified by having fed into it that 
experience of other people's minds which lies a little beyond his 
own, so that the child's mind does indeed reach out and assimilate. 
'To this end we need to structure teaching as well as learning. 
Godfrey Thomson once reasonably remarked that ‘incidental learn- 
ing, though most important, is not enough’ (Thomson, 1929, р. 95)— 
not, of course, that all discovery-learning is incidental only. If we 
accept the need for structure, then we must ask in what way dis- 
covery methods, which tend, fer se, to be organizationally divergent, 
can be effectively structured. Serious thought should be given to 
incorporating with them a definite measure of convergent learning. 
Teacher-centred methods and child-centred methods should be 


judged pzagmatically, that is, in relation to the situation as it is 
to the facts as they are. ý 
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In recent years Professor Bantock has been a trenchant critic of 
Dewey, and it is difficult not to accept his argument that not all 
learning begins in experience: 

Now the source of Rousseau's error is comparatively simple; it springs 
from his belief, which is inherited from Locke, that the sole origin of 
human knowledge is to be found in immediate sense experience of 
‘things’ and objects external to the human being . . . ‘Our first teachers 
in natural philosophy,' Rousseau asserts, 'are our feet, hands and eyes' 


...in other words, our sense experiences and observations; and he 
insists, ‘experience precedes instruction.’ 


(Bantock, 1969, p. 113) 
Child-centredness has its limitations. Professor Bantock is quite 
right in stating: 
It is of the nature of children that they see the world as an appendage 
of themselves and their own desires. Part of the difficulty in growing 


up comes from the necessity of transcending this egocentric system 
and admitting the external world. 


(Bantock, 1963, p. 52) 


Because, for Dewey, so much of education begins in experience, he 
tends to interpret experience in the practical sense. In his Laboratory 
School, for instance, in addition to emphasizing the practical arts, 
he invariably considers intellectual learning within the context of 
society. His attitude towards literature shows a disregard for its 
quality and potential, and he even refers to the danger of over- 
stimulating a child with stories: 


As regards the study of literature, perhaps the most striking departure 
from methods pursued in other progressive schools is that literature 
is regarded as social expression. It is approached, therefore, through 
the medium of history, instead of studying history through the medium 
of literature. This method puts the latter subject in its proper perspec- 
tive, and avoids the danger of distracting and over-stimulating the child 
with stories which to him (however they may be to the adult) are 
simply stories. (Mayhew and Edwards, 1966, p. 31) 


It is regrettable that Dewey devalued the education of the mind by 
underlining so much the practicalities of life: cooking becomes an 
avenue to chemistry, sewing to geography, and both to mathematics. 
Mayhew and Edwards record Dewey’s sense of the importance of 
developing academic studies from ordinary present-day situations, 
such as history from the study of industrial development and reading 


from its close connexion with other subjects. The claims are con- 
siderable: 
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Children get a good deal of chemistry in connection with cooking, of 
number-work and geometrical principles in connection with their 
theoretical work in carpentry, and quite an amount of geography very 
easily and naturally in connection with sewing. History enters in as the 
story of industrial development and growth of various inventions. 

| Upon the whole, greater attention has been given to the relation of 
the positive subject-matter to the activity program, than to any other 
one aspect. History is introduced at a very early period and is conducted 
on the principle that it is a means of affording the child insight into 
social life. It is treated, therefore, not as a record of something which is 
past and gone, but as a way of realizing what enters into the make-up 
of society and of how society has grown to be what it is. Treated thus, 
as a mode of insight into social life, great emphasis is laid upon the 
typical relations of humanity to nature, as summed up in the develop- 
ment of food, shelter, habitation, clothing, and industrial occupations. 
'This affords insight into the fundamental processes and instruments 
which have controlled the development of civilization and also affords 
natural and frequent opportunities for adjusting the work in history 
to that in manual training on the one side, and to science on the other. 

(Mayhew and Edwards, 1966, pp. 29-30) 


Dewey also refers to the evils in the use of books as texts: 


'The prevalent use of text-books has two evils. First, the child forms a 
habit of depending upon them and comes almost instictively to assume 
the book is the chief, if not the only way, of getting information. 
Then, the use of books, as texts, throws the mind into a passive and 
absorbing attitude. The child is learning instead of inquiring. 
(Mayhew and Edwards, 1966, p. 27) 


There is a difference between the use of text-books and the use of 
books as texts. If he intends the former then there can be some 
justification, though it all depends upon the quality of the text book. 
If he means the latter then Dewey is neglecting a basic means 
whereby the experience of minds is passed from one person to 
another. In any event, the passage arouses many doubts. Is there not 
a Wordsworthian wise passiveness? Why assume that passivity does 
not involve inquiry? Is thought inactive? If a person is in the process 
of absorbing, is he not active? What is wrong with absorbing through 
a book accumulated knowledge? Books can engage a reader actively 
giving him a knowledge of things which his environment and his own 
practical experience cannot provide. Is poetry not to be absorbed? 
Why the dichotomy between ‘learning’ and ‘inquiring’? We have 
to conclude that Dewey is biased towards a non-intellectual view of 


educational content, a position which he openly adopts when he 
writes: 
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"The simple facts of the case are that in the great majority of human 
beings the distinctively intellectual interest is not dominant. They have 
the so-called practical impulse and disposition. 


(Dewey, 1956b, p. 27) 


4. THE PLACE OF THE INTELLECT 


But are the facts so simple? Is the intellectual interest not dominant 
because it is inherently minimal or because it has not been called into 


lectual learning at varying levels. Further, one of the distinguishing 
needs of life is that people shall use their intelligence to interpret 
ploying their intelligence 
in the vital instrumental or transactional manner advocated by Dewey. 
people than ever Dewey’s 


sing their intelligence at 
high levels, so that in not applying his theories to intellectual learning 
Dewey was not advancing the cause of education. 


It here refers not only to schooling the better student but also to help- 
ing each student achieve his optimum intellectual development. 


(Bruner, 1960, р. 9) 


Тћеге is no wish in Bruner to deny two centuries of Rousseau- 
inspired child-centred education but he does wish to connect child- 
centred teaching to intellectual development: 


How, within this context [the culture of 


OW, w the school] do we arouse the 
child's interest in the world of ideas? 
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of transactions that allows him to build further for himself and 
others. 

Тће mind's analytical mode of operation suggests a reason for 
pedagogical subject divisions; its ability to create suggests a reason 
for project-type activities. If theabolition of subject divisions in the 
interest of cross-fertilization results in obscurity instead of clarity, 
then we should have nothing to do with it. Equally, there is a lot to be 
said for the integration of subjects for functional reasons, but very 
little for integration merely for idealistic principle. Regrettably, 
Dewey did not examine the matter pragmatically but rejected subject 
divisions in favour of his ideal of an education adapted to the needs of 
society. 

Whatever is ‘out there’ (objectively set forth by or through the 
teacher) must be realized ‘in there’ (subjectively perceived by the 
child) before it has meaning. When we say ‘out there’ we do not 
mean that the children in the course of well organized discovery 
projects may not find out a deal of knowledge, both incidental and 
connected, but the teacher ought to be certain that he does not 
just rely on the children’s finding out, that he knows what minimum 
there is to be found out, and that he structures his organization so 
that this minimum is discovered. There is no educational future for 
anyone in the retreat of the teacher to the distant periphery. We need 
to recognize that the mere existence of organizational links across 
the multi-purpose discovery syllabus does not constitute integration. 
It is a mistake to think that, even when integration is achieved from 
the adult’s point of view, it also is from the child’s. Further, we 
should aim for a situation that brings order and clarity to the minds 
of the pupils and, if this depends in project methods upon the dis- 
covery of the minimum, then it depends as well upon the teacher’s 
inspirational use of the here and now. 

Dewey’s emphasis upon the practical at the expense of the intellec- 
tual, and his constant aim to achieve a complementary democratic 
parity between school and society suggests that he was frightened of 
élitism, as though he confused élitism with excellence, The confusion 
is double. Excellence is relative to the person. An excellent standard 
for one person may be only a modest accomplishment for another 
but each level of excellence requires to be judged by a марра 
of informed opinion. If the pursuit of an excellence produces an 
élite based on mental performance then this is acceptable, as is also 
any other kind of élite based on merited excellence, such as crafts- 


E 
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manship in words or wood for instance. If merited excellence en- 
genders class distinction or social élitism, then to that extent educa- 
tion fails. 

Dewey’s belittling of the intellect affords Professor Bantock a 
weapon with which to attack Dewey sweepingly: 


by introducing the ethos of ‘mass-man’ into the traditional curricula 
of the learned, Dewey represents a threat to the whole tradition of 
European scholarship. 


(Bantock, 1963, p. 55) 


He objects to Dewey’s denial of a hierarchy of values and his assertion 
of relative values: 


His naturalistic universe appears to seek no standard beyond itself; 
the end to be achieved, he is fond of asserting, is something within the 
process of attainment, not something external to it. He asserts that: 
‘Since education is not a means to living but is identical with the 
operation of living a life which is fruitful and inherently significant, 
the only ultimate value which can be set up is just the process of living 
itself’. Hence his repudiation of the idea that there is a hierarchy of 
values. 


(Bantock, 1963, p. 38) 


Professor Bantock disavows Dewey’s rejection of innate authority and 
his conception of ‘continuous reconstructed change’ (Bantock, 


1963, p. 36), and, most of all, Dewey’s dismissal of ideal stand- 
points: 


Hence the test of value lies in consequences. For instance, the soundness 
and pertinence of a moral law are ‘tested by what happens when it is 
acted upon’. How it came initially to be framed Dewey never reveals; 
neither does he tell us on what basis one pattern of behaviour is chosen 
rather than another. And, indeed, he forgets that even the contention 
that the moral law seeks to meet human needs depends on some anterior 
formulation of what constitutes human needs. 
(Bantock, 1963, p. 36) 


Because of Dewey’s desertion of the implications of his thought, 
Professor Bantock is able to press his charge that Dewey’s concept 
of experience signifies the world of practical events. It is Dewey’s 
own fault. If an instrumentalist theory is described so much in terms 
of practical experience, it becomes very difficult to make the 
switch to intellectual experience, as witness Dewey’s misunder- 
standing of the nature of academic knowledge: 


Knowledge which is mainly second-hand, other men’s knowledge, 
tends to become merely verbal. It is no objection to information that it 


o 
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is clothed in words; communication necessarily takes place through 
words. But in the degree in which what is communicated cannot be 
organized into the existing experience of the learner, it becomes mere 
words: that is, pure sense-stimuli, lacking in meaning. Then it operates 
to call out mechanical reactions, ability to use the vocal organs to 
repeat statements, or the hand to write or to do 'sums'. 


(Dewey, 1966, pp. 187-8) 


We can see from the above how verbal knowledge is viewed as 
inferior to experience, with no thought that language can convey 
a sense of experience more acute and more spacious than the 
experience itself. *Merely' is applied in a pejorative sense, as are the 
terms 'second-hand' and 'other men's knowledge', which last is 


wrongly equated with ‘information’ and is arbitrarily said to produce 
only ‘mechanical reactions’. 


5. THE REAL FAILURE 


Professor Bantock, applying Santayana’s well known criticism that 
Dewey concerned himself largely with ‘the dominance of the fore- 
ground’ is quite right to judge: ‘Thus, for Dewey, the subject-matter 
of human learning only appeals as it relates itself to the social life 
of man’ (Bantock, 1963, pp. 30-1). Yet, essentially the trouble is 
that Dewey, failing to appreciate the intellectual significance of 
pragmatism, is unaware of the gap between the implications of his 
transactional position and his theories of social education. So strong 
is Dewey’s regard for social values as he sees them, that he treats 
them with the enshrined respect of an idealist for his particular 
set of values. In The School and Society we find no questioning of 
social ends. Girls are to be trained to become efficient house managers 
and boys to be prepared for their future vocations (Dewey, 1956b, 
p. 13). The school’s task is to introduce and train each child into 
membership of the school society (embryonic of the greater com- 
munity outside), ‘saturating him with the spirit of service’ (Dewey, 
1956b, p. 29). To give a school a more vital hold upon its members, 
to make it contain more culture (i.e. more of the culture of the 
community of which it is part), educationists should ‘introduce into 
educational processes the activities which 


| appeal to those whose 
dominant interest is to do and to make' (Dewey, тогбђ, p. 28) 
Entirely missing is the application of transactional modes of enquiry. 


In adopting so closed an attitude to the role of social values in educa- 
tion, Dewey is propagating the very error of accepting external ends 
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of which he complains in his stimulating discussion of aims in educa- 
tion in the chapter so entitled in Democracy and Education: 


"Theories about the proper end of our activities—educational and moral 
theories— . . . assume ends lying outside our activities ...ends which 
issue from some outside source. Then the problem is to bring our 
activities to bear upon the realization of those externally supplied ends. 
They are something for which we ought to act. 

(Dewey, 1966, p. 104) 
and again: 


The vice of externally imposed ends has deep roots. Teachers receive 
them from superior authorities; these authorities accept them from 
what is current in the community. 
(Dewey, 1966, p. 108) 
Certainly, it is very difficult to harmonize 
values with his pragmatic view that ‘Gen 
short, with an appreciation of new values? (Dewey, 1933, р. 101). 

If, in our Western civilization, education is for democracy, then 
it is imperative that we honour the term by understanding the impli- 
cations of Dewey's instrumental pragmatism. In so far as we can say 
we ought to do something, we can say we ought to be pragmatic, for 
this is to keep before us a whole range of oughts. Dewey’s practical 
educational programme often left him without choice because he 
accepted the limitation of social ends and the limitation of methods 
by which learning is entrenched within the context of those social 
ends. Today, discovery methods are far more liberated and liberating 
than they were in Dewey's time but, even so, such modes are not the 
only methods of enquiry, even as enjoyment and interest are not the 
only criteria for learning, for we have to take into consideration the 
value to the educand of what is being proposed (Bantock, 1965, pp. 
99-100). (Here, for once, Professor Bantock is being pragmatic.) 

All in all, we are left to assume that insufficient regard for intellect 
and knowledge, excessive and undiscriminating regard for com- 
munity ideals, and lack of appreciation of the significance of his 
Instrumental pragmatism for both, are the three aspects of John 
Dewey's feal failure. Had Dewey been more perceptive and con- 
sistent, he might have been opposed by the idealism of Professor 
Bantock but he could not have been undermined. 


Dewey's regard for social 
uine thinking winds up, in 
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BOOK NOTICES 


TisHER, Power, ENDEAN, Fundamental Issues in Science Education (Wiley, 
1973, 285 pp. Cloth £4.50, Paper £3.25). 


THE Australian authors have gathered issues together in three relatively 
short sections concerning (a) the context of the curriculum, (b) the pro- 
fessional development of the teacher and (c) techniques for self improve- 
ment; together with (d) a longer section on designing learning experiences. 
One could argue about the definition of ‘fundamental’ but issues are here 
in plenty—to the extent even that the warning on p.117 about the limited 
capacity of the human mind to process information might well be applied 
to the book itself (particularly if regarded as a ‘basic text’). 

Numerous ‘tasks’ to be performed by the reader focus attention on the 
issues. It is unlikely that any one person could attempt all these tasks 
within a normal course, even if this were desirable, but their number 
makes it possible for readers to select those tasks most appropriate to 
their needs. There are some odd omissions however. Task 16.8 notes the 
absence of any one section devoted to lesson preparation, though there are 
relevant sections in various parts of the book. Surely this is a sufficiently 
fundamental issue for the student teacher to merit greater attention? 
Similarly the problem of teachers’ and pupils’ language would seem to 
warrant more attention than that given fleetingly in task 6.1. There is a 
tendency to raise issues without providing any answers. This is no doubt 
deliberately done to avoid the ‘cookbook’ approach (p.2) but it is likely 
to mean that the book is most effective when used by groups of students, 
rather than by isolated individuals. 

The book is very well referenced. The balance of these is not tipped too 
far in the Australian direction and there are many references to English 
and American sources, bodies and courses. These are usually very up to 
date but the news that the Science Masters Association has long been 
‘coeducational’ has clearly not reached the Antipodes (p.208). 

Where the contents of a book are as extensive as in this one, there are 
almost inevitable difficulties in presenting balanced points of view, and 
providing sufficient detail for clarity yet balancing the relative importance 
of the topics. There are, of course, instances where the interests of the 
authors are apparent (e.g. рр.117-119) but on the whole genuine and 
successful attempts seem to have been made to present more than one 
argument relating to the issues which arise. 

Fluent use of language, variation in the organisation of the chapters 
and occasional flashes of humour make this a readable book. It could well 
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find ready use as a source book on initial, induction and inservice courses, 
and keen students prepared to buy the book during their initial courses 
and continue to use it in the early years of teaching will derive personal 
benefit from it and find the rather high cost of even the paperback version 
to be good value. 

M. J. Теввотт 


Jennirer К. Нотвкоок, Gymnastics. A Movement Activity (MacDonald 
and Evans Ltd.). 


“Younc children bring to the school situation a tremendous capacity for 
a variety of movement and a considerable mastery of it.' 

For the teacher who is faced with this challenge a knowledge of principals, 
material and methods of initiating movement is essential, and the author's 
intention is to help teachers to develop the children's potential in movement. 

A short introductory chapter on historical development places current 
trends in perspective and the following chapters on the core content of 
movement give clear indication of material. The stress is laid on dynamics, 
space and relationships and these aspects are clarified and summarised by 
useful diagrams. А vocabulary of words is included as the author suggests 
that “а wide vocabulary is essential if a teacher is to develop an articulate 
approach to the different components of movement involved in a child's 
attempts to create a movement phrase’. This will be welcomed by many 
teachers who see the verbalising of experience as a fundamental part of 
the learning process. 

The second part of the book is concerned with teaching methods and 
reflects the author's expertise in her subject. She provides helpful guide- 
lines to planning and selection of content and the practical suggestions for 
lesson plans are clearly set out in terms of method. ТЕ is evident that the 
crux of the teaching situation lies in observation and the ability to build 
on this. In a number of recent publications the photographic material gives 
only a general impression of the movement situation, but in this book the 
photographs are lively and closely related to the text. 

The final chapter on the relationship of gymnastics with other studies 
will provide a stimulus to those who have been experimenting along these 
lines. The discipline inherent in movement education may lead to interest- 
ing links with language development, visual arts and other areas of know- 


ledge so that the child's world becomes more than “а collection of inert 
ideas, of arbitrary subject boundaries’, 


C. ROBERTS 
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3 i 
1 fentally Handicapped ^: 
ERG (Ed) Advances in the Care of the n "ай 
E p opes ds the Study of Subnormality, Distributed by Bail- 
liere, Tindal, London. pp234, Hard Covers. £4.50.) 


Tuts volume is presented to mark the 21st Aniversary at the eise 
Society for the Study of Subnormality. It consists 47 ie рен ehe 
previously published in The British Journal of Menta Е ^ о у 
between 1956 and 1972, each revised by its author and with references 
up-dated. Тће editor contributes an introduction which reviews progress, 
assesses the current situation and identifies the central problems facing 
those who care for, educate or rehabilitate the subnormal person. 


The articles are written in largely non-technical language and offer a 
broad introduction to the field of subnormality which should stimulate 
readers new to the field and offer useful inter-disciplinary insights to pro 
fessionals skilled in their own area. 


s 


Of most interest to educators will be the section on the education of 
the multiply handicapped, a relatively neglected area; that оп General 
Education, including Cashdan on Learning and "Transfer, Woodward on 
Piagetian Theory in Training the Subnormal, and Sampson on Speech 
Development and Improvement. Most teachers would learn something 
from these articles of direct use in their daily Work with subnormal pupils. 
Teachers of subnormal adolescents would also gain from the three articles 
on Industrial Rehabilitation. Administrators and those responsible for 
developing services will find much of interest in the three arti 


cles on design 
and architecture in the section on 'T'he Physical Environme: 


nt. 

The roles of psychiatrist, clinical psychologist and nurse are discussed 
in a section on The Contribution of Some Disciplines. Not a word about 
the teacher! Possibly this reflects the low status of teachers before the 
Education Act of 1971 and is also influenced by the strong bias towards 
hospital work which runs through the selections. It is the involvement of 
fully professionally trained teachers in their education which may become 
the most significant factor in improving the education and the care of 
subnormal persons: perhaps the 42nd anniversary volume will reflect this! 

At this stage in the development of services for the subnor 8 
when many new workers are entering the field, à volume of this kind makes 
an essential contribution to the dissemination of information and the stimu- 
lation of interest, both lay and professional. The Society and its editor 
are to be congratualted on the assembly of these able and catholic contri- 
butions which have also played their part in sha 
attitudes and services over the time they span. 
the staff library of every school dealing with seve 
articles concerned with learning and education 
points of a series of useful staff discussions. 


mal person, 


ping the development of 
This book should be in 
rely ESN pupils and the 
could become the focal 
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The book has no index, but the presentation of the subject matter as 
reprinted journal articles reduces the inconvenience to the reader. 


W. K. BRENNAN 


Ковғат BELL Амр NIGEL Grant, A Mythology of British Education 
(Panther Books 1974, 158 pp. £0.50) 


Tur authors begin their book with the words, “The trouble with myth 
is not that it is wrong, but that it is irrational and believed. Wrong state- 
ments can be refuted by evidence, faulty deductions can be subjected to 
2 the litmus test of logic. But myth is exempt from all this.” The very title 
of their chapters are evidence of casting a cold eye on the educational 
absurdities of our times, ‘Ritual and Rhetoric’, “The Islands of Sainted 
Scholars’, ‘The Remarkable Case of Mr. Tom Brown’ to name but three. 

But this is no ordinary demolition job. As the authors emphasise myth 
does not fluorish without a cause. Though educational myth is neither as 
picturesque nor as dramatic as classical myth it arises from the same emo- 
tional need to believe and has the tendency to grow and feed on this need 
in geometric proportions. But whereas classical myth has been enter- 
tained by many writers with tongue-in-cheek, educational myth is too 
often regarded as either divinely inspired or socially pure and therefore 
unchallengable. There has been too little wit, too little self-criticism, too 
little irony in considering educational myths. Truly ‘the image creates its 
own reality’—or did until this book saw the light of day. Does it really 
matter then if erroneous myths abound? Are they not harmless enough? 
The authors suggest that “Мо error is harmless if it distorts the picture, 
confuses the issue, and puts irrational obstacles in the way of rational 
discussion.” 

They then proceed to demonstrate their thesis by examining educational 
systems and educational writing both at home and abroad. They empha- 
sise that the slack use of words is the greatest enemy of clear thinking about 
education. They discuss the ethnocentricism of much of our thought in 
regard to the educational process. Myth tends to distort the evidence from 
other countries too. America, for example, had seven universities by the 
end of the 18th Century when England had two and Scotland four, though 
myth might well have us believe in the quantitative supremacy of the Old 
World. 

The authors are fairly severe on the myths generated about both uni- 
versities and the secondary school stage of schooling. Some of the claims 
of the luminaries from both areas are shown in the light of the facts to 
be breathtaking in their audacity and their naivety, the more so because 
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such espousal by traditionally ‘top’ people gives wider credibility to error: Б 
This seems to me the crux of the matter. Since myths are the basis of 
much educational decision making, as the authors cogently illustrate, not 

only the decision makers but those affected by them—the latter being 

by far the larger number—have to suffer the illogical and sometimes 
absurd results. 

All in all then this book is splendid value for money in these dear days. 
While popular in conception it is neither carelessly planned nor slovenly 
executed but is a model of condensed exposition. If there be a fault it is 
perhaps to imply that myths are the prerogative of public figures. The № 
underground educational press too is not free of this particular fault. 


Underground or overground their refutation can only be at the cost of 
eternal vigilance. 


GERALD CORTIS 


т 
Roy Nasu, Classrooms Observed (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973, £2.50 
Cloth Edition, £1.25 paperback). 


Previous reviews of this excellent book have tended to concentrate on the ^ 
fact that Nash found a significant association between classroom clique 
formation and the teacher's attitude to individual pupils. Clearly the 
finding that the friendships that children make tend to reflect their 
relationship with the teacher is news. But for me the central lesson of the 
book is that if you want to construct theories about how children learn in 
the classroom, go into the classroom and watch them learn. This may 
seem very obvious to the practising teacher; but as Nash has pointed out, 
the traditional approach of the educational psychologist has been the 
empirical one, based on an input/output model, with precious little 
attention paid to what comes in between. This means that we know, say, 
that anxious children learn more effectively in certain types of classroom 
regime; but what we do not know is why this is so, and how they learn. 
The value of Nash's approach is that it throws light on process as well 
as result. As a non-participant observer he was able to obtain a rich 
variety of data, ranging from impressionistic sketches of individuals IN 
SITU to the ‘hard’ data so beloved by the empiricist. The result is a 
brilliant, albeit depressing, picture of how classrooms work. 

Nash’s general viewpoint is not an unfamiliar one: the expectations 
which the teacher forms about the capabilities of individual children are 
transmitted to the child and to the rest of the class, and come to exercise 
a powerful monitoring effect. The central concept here is of the ‘managed 
identity’: the attitudes of the teacher to the child are conveyed through 
interaction. The reflected appraisals (to use the terminology of George 
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Mead) build up in the child а self-image so that he comes to see himself 
as the teacher sees him, and as his classmates see him. Nash was able to 
show that a fairly close relationship existed between the assessment made 
of the child by the teacher, by his classmates, and by himself. As I have 
pointed out earlier, several of Nash's findings are not unexpected. What is 
new, I think, is the way in which the mechanics of the thing are laid bare. 
In a series of brilliant sketches Nash shows us how the self-image of the 
child is built up by the teacher, and in some cases the experience is a 
sober one. In one record lasting fifteen minutes long, Nash found that 
certain children were constantly chivvied by the teacher. These children 
in the main ended up in the remedial section of a secondary school, to 
which they were sent. Nash built up an almost identical sample which 
was not consigned to the remedial class, the main difference being that 
this latter group were much more acceptable to teachers than the former. 

I think that Nash's investigation is an important one, perhaps a seminal 
one. I am not sure that I agree with him in his enthusiastic endorsement 
of personal constructs. I certainly disagree with him when he contradicts 
Donnison (1972), who believes that no change in the school is going to 
make any difference to the underachievement of children from poor homes. 
What I do agree with is his approach to research in the classroom, and his 
conclusion that our task is to enlarge the CONSCIOUSNESS of the 
practising teacher. Only by enlarging their consciousness of what is really 
happening in classrooms can we help them to make those rational decisions 
which are at the heart of all good teaching. 


J. DOHERTY 


7. A. Waukowskt and J. В. Cox Temperament, Motivation and Academic 


Achievement (University of Birmingham Educational Survey and 
Counselling Unit 1974, £1.00) 


"Tus is a report, as the sub-title indicates, of "studies of success and failure 
of a random sample of students in one University"—to wit, Birmingham. 
It is a summary of a much larger set of full reports, but serves well to 
indicate the main conclusions. It contains an introduction, which elaborates 
on the design of the study; a summary of findings and conclusions; and 
a set of recommendations. It would be impossible to indicate even in 
outline any of the details in the space of a brief review; clearly this study 
is prescribed reading for anyone concerned with university education 

or preparation therefore. It is clearly written, properly analyzed, and many 
of the results are of outstanding interest. Perusal of the report makes one 
wonder why this sort of thing has not been done before (only the Univer- 
sity of Sussex has comparable data, but has not analyzed them yet!) One 
feels that every University should have a special unit carrying out follow- 
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up research of this type, administering personality and ability tests at 
entry, and charting the course of different types of students over the years, 
as well as monitoring changes taking place in the student sample, their 
choice of study area, and their success and failure. Only firm knowledge 
of this kind will help us to solve some of the problems thrown up in the 
past, and likely to be thrown up even more profusely in the future, by the 
expansion of University education. 

One of the most interesting sections deals with the relation between 
personality and success or failure. Quite high correlations are reported 
between introversion and success, and between neuroticism (emotional 
instability) and failure; stable introverts do very much better than neurotic 
extraverts in obtaining first-class degrees, for instance. These correlations 
are just about as high as those between admission grades and achievement, 
indicating the absolute necessity of taking personality into account in 
predicting future performance. Furthermore, personality and ability 
interact; correlations between admission grades and achievement are 
quite high (above .5) for stable introverts, but negligible for groups of 
students with other temperamental dispositions. Personality traits are 
also related to student’s choice of subject for study. Stable people tend to 
concentrate on “practically” biased courses, whilst those with neurotic 
tendencies predominate in “people oriented" areas of study. Introverts 
prefer theoretical and extraverts practical or “people oriented” areas. 
Sociologists, as one might expect, congregate in the psychopathic quadrant! 
Altogether a fascinating and rewarding report. 


H. J. ЕУзЕМСК 


MILTON ScuwzBEL and Jane Карн (Eds.) Piaget in the Classroom (Rout- 


ledge and Kegan Paul, 1974, £3.50, Paperback £1.50). Foreword by 
J. Piaget. 


Tuts book is divided into three main parts. Together these contain 13 
chapters written by eleven authors. Part one consists of three chapters, 
two of which are written by Sinclair and deal respectively with the move- 
ment of the child’s thinking from pre-operational to concrete operational 
thought, and with recent learning studies carried out from a Piagetian 
perspective. In the second part, the chapter by Birns and Golden is con- 
cerned with the contribution of Piaget to our understanding of children 
in the infancy period, whilst that of Duckworth relates children’s language 
and linguistic structures to their thought. A further chapter by Voyat 
further discusses the growth of children’s intelligence and the very practical 
implications that follow. 


Part three attempts to relate Piagetian theory more directly to the 
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classroom. Wickens uses the theory to provide a conceptual framework 
for open-system educational programmes. Kamii contributes two chapters: 
in the first she reiterates points made by Wickens, namely that learning 
is actively constructed from within, and that social interactions among 
children are of the greatest importance in this respect. In the second, 
she outlines what may be called Piaget's interactionism and its educational 
implications. The book concludes with three further chapters which des- 
cribe in varying ways, the implications of Piaget's formulations for the 
teacher who wishes to develop his skills. 

In general the text is clearly written, and there is much in the book which 
is of considerable value to the teacher and teacher-to-be, particularly, in 
this reviewer's judgment, the chapters by Sinclair, Duckworth (on Lan- 
guage and Thought), Voyat, Wickens and Кати. On the other hand, 
there is some overlap between the contributions, and it is difficult to see 
how the chapter by Gruber on the development of the thinking and of the 
ideas of Charles Darwin fits easily and naturally with the others. However, 
taken together, the authors have certainly tried to relate theory and prac- 
tice, and they emphasize the role which, in Piaget's view, actions play in 
the growth of intelligence and knowledge. But the reader must note that 
the book does not take us beyond the teaching of children of about 9 years 
of age, so that teachers of older children, and teachers who are looking 
for help in dealing with specific aspects of the curriculum (e.g. mathe- 
matics, science, history) will have to supplement and, indeed, read far 
beyond this text. Nevertheless, the book can be safely recommended to 
teachers and students if these limitations are carefully kept in mind. 


К. LovrzLL 


D. J. Steet AND L. Taytor, Family History in Schools (Phillimore & Co. 
Ltd., 180 pp. £1.50) 


Towarps the end of this book, which offers a plea for the study of family 
history in school, a number of teachers who have adopted this approach 
reflect on its value. One of them stumbles upon, and fails to recognize, 
the one major objection to the widespread adoption of family history in 
schools. He writes: 
‘My colleague sent duplicated letters to parents of his group, 
ing the purpose of the project and inviting their cooperation 
15 letters, about 12 met with point blank refusals, 
concern that children were being encouraged to P 
but undaunted by thi i i 
immediately but 4 = nist [rs та iti a 
ion would be once the project 


was, in fact, under way... Undoubtedly, it is a major tactical error to 
invite parental cooperation at the start.’ 


explain- 
‚ Out of 
Some expressing 
ry. Forewarned, 
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Since the authors see fit to reproduce this passage without comment, 
we must assume that they concur. It could be argued that even an en- 
quiry from school as to whether parents will allow their child to study 
their own history is an unwarranted and unacceptable intrusion on 1n- 
dividual and family privacy. Those families which refuse could well raise 
in the mind of the child the question of whether the refusal is one of princi- 
ple or whether there really is a skeleton tucked away in the cupboard. 
Those which do participate leave themselves open to situations in which 
the life-styles of the home are exposed to critical scrutiny: 


*One boy, with a particularly bad home background, had tried un- 
successfully to trace his paternal grandfather. АП his father could tell 
him was that his Grandad had been put into an old people's home in 
London. He could not even say which.' In this instance the boy 
discovered that his grandfather had died some weeks previously. 


This is an area in which historians, keen to show the significance of 
their discipline, are meeting problems in areas of recent research which 
social investigators have for long attempted to resolve satisfactorily. The 


authors’ section on meeting problems of confidentiality did not convince 
this reviewer that they have a satisfactory solution. 


This apart, this book offers a brief and sensible statement on the aims 
of studying history in school, some remarks on the ways in which family 
history relates to other disciplines, and much sensible advice on sources 
and modes of study. The approach reflects a very proper determination 
to work from individual, concrete examples, and to induce children to 
pose truly historical question. This strategy has much to commend it, 
but until satisfactory answers are offered to the ethical problems involved, 
it is not possible to share the authors’ hope that ‘with Family History it 
will be the teachers who show the historians the validity of the approach.’ 


К.А. Lowe 


PHILIP TAYLOR & Jack Watton, The Curriculum: Research, Innovation 
and Change (Ward Lock Educational, London, 160 pp. Price £2.75 
cloth, £1.35 paper). 


Tuis is the report of the first Standing Conference on Curriculum Studies. 
It consists of two keynote lectures and ten short papers from the five 
conference groups, each group report being briefly introduced by the 
chairman. The book, like the Conference, reflects Curriculum Studies: 
perhaps no more than a pseudo-discipline, a whistling in the dark in a 
time of change and uncertainty’ (Barnes, p. 67). 

So this is a collection of diffuse paired offerings on different curriculum 
themes: in some ways not unlike a bumper Curriculum issue of the 
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— Guardian, with reportage, leaders, comment, analysis, even a report from 
the Weatherman, The keynote lectures (keynotes neither to the conference 
nor the book) are a ‘classical’ Hirst piece and a ‘romantic’ Musgrove 
mystery tour. Hirst firmly insists on the rigorous logic of rational curriculum 
_ development: but, of course, ‘the actual context in which we have to plan, 
. may, for many reasons, permit only limited application of the logical 
principles involved' (p. 22). So the curriculum developer is left wondering, 
as with the problems of behavioural objectives, whether he tries to fit the 
context to the principles, or recognises the principles as of marginal 
utility. Musgrove gives us a kaleidoscopic view of the naughty counter- 
culture. Reading this paper, as opposed to being swept along by the charm 
of its delivery, is irritating indeed. For here and there a delicate veil is 
gently lifted and dropped: 'curriculum development is largely senseless 
because of the disjunction between micro-level and macro-level anaylsis' 
. there is a 'disassociation between structure and meaning which 
curriculum developers should ponder’ (pp. 34/35). Someday, perhaps, 
Musgrove will let us into his ponderings on this matter vis-a-vis curri- 
culum development. 

Yet what is striking and encouraging is the lack of complacency, the 
awareness of limitations, and the determination that, if we are to be in the 
dark, then at least one thing we can do is to whistle. There are no 
extravagant claims, no curriculum theory muck-raking, but tentative 
explorations of various fronts on which Curriculum Studies might 
advance. Rudd provides an insightful account of teacher-involvement in 
curriculum development, with sensible suggestions for consortia for 
innovation: that way there's an innovation safety net. Watts gives some 
useful impressions of an innovatory school, while Eggleston pursues some 
thoughts about evaluation with some tough-minded data in tow. Reid 
notes the place for these different kinds of contribution, the need to 
accept our impressions as data till we see more clearly what we are about. 

| Skilbeck as usual provides a sensitive discussion paper on the open 
culture/structured curriculum dichotomy, while Pring enters some sane 
caveats about interdisciplinary failure in teaching Curriculum Studies 
and the dangers of a closed Curriculum Studies curriculum. If Curriculum 
] Studies is to emerge into the light, then by the time it comes of age, the 
| 


Standing Conference will recognise that these first tentative steps, whatever 
their limitations, were steps in the right direction. 


HUGH боскетт 
D. Boyn, Elites and their Education (NFER, 1973, 159 pp., £2.30) 


1 somewhat ing i 
analytical depth. 'T'he first three chapters placing spes dom 


та 
Тнв is а serviceable and lucidly written study, 
the author's own re- 


si 
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search in its wider context bear the marks of the work’s Ph.D. thesis 
legacy quite strongly (all-sources-are-equal, and the more of them th 
merrier). They leave him with four conclusions relating to the eight élit 
groups (ranging from C. of E. bishops and assistant bishops to marshals 
and vice-marshals of the R.A.F.) he sets out to examine, namely that: 
over the period 1939-1970/71 only among senior civil servants did the 
hold of the public schools weaken; ditto, and also in the Church of England 
élite, when major public schools are considered ; next, only in the C. of E 
group did the proportion of Oxbridge men decline; lastly, “the rate © 
upward inter-generational mobility among “е personnel has not in 
creased significantly during this period". 

Dr. Boyd then proceeds to explain his research and usefully to tabulate 
its substantive findings, which result in support—if rather differentially— 
for the aforesaid conclusions of earlier researchers. On these, his biblio- 
graphy appears quite comprehensive, but it did not take the present re- 
viewer long to notice a dozen or so gaps. The author’s attempt to employ 
R. H. Turner's theoretical framework of “contest” and "sponsored" 
social mobility through education is praiseworthy and interesting, an 
his statistical methods sensibly adequate. The trends he has established, 
however, do not seem to be telated to the overall expansion and change 
in the British educational system within the period, and rather inadequately 
to the family background of his subjects—the father’s appearance or 

otherwise in Who’s Who being the criterion. 
It is thus with some reservations that the present work may be recom- 
mended as an up-to-date introduction to a complex and fascinating area 


of socio-educational study. 
R. SzRETER 
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INTRODUCTION 


[ IS now clear that the study of sexual differences will be im- 
portant for education in the years that lie ahead. For this 
Feason it is fitting that the Educational Review should devote a 
Special issue to the topic. The selection of papers that follows is an 
interesting and varied one. There are two extreme positions that one 
сав take up in this debate. One is what Diane McGuinness terms 
bio-deterministic' : that sexual differences are innate, and arise 
because of the differing genetic structures. The other, the cultural 
explanation, was spelled out by Margaret Mead many years ago. It 
15 that ‘certain human traits have been socially specialized as the 
аРргоргіаќе attitudes and behaviour of only one sex, while other 
DAR. traits have been specialized for the opposite sex. ‘This social 
"Pecialization is then rationalized into a theory that the socially 
hg behaviour is natural for one sex and unnatural for the 
Cr...” (1). It is obvious that certain contributors subscribe 
to the latter point of view; and yet as Diane McGuinness ias 
mus We must surely take into account both culture and biology. We 
hy St accept the fact that ‘males and females are different, not only 
k Пор саћу but in disposition and intellectual сарае. What 
"ie tant is that parents, educators and employees place у е е 
Brevene чш configurations of personality and шк эы is 
Sexes, the odious inequality which at present exists betw 
NS ен point is to a large extent shared by Pus d - 
Чоп than : be individual differences are more uds ue 
Conditio к differences’, Yet one cannot ignore the огсе о " : 
Pervasive 15: attitude and expectations concerning both = E 
Presented and powerful. Mary Hoffman раа Poir n 
Schemes. Iti books ‚оп sex education, Glenys Lobban А Mes 
the stere alarming that educators (mostly men) seem to e^ 
Rolanq окурез which society has established. Lynn Davies а 
Meighan present a thoughtful review of how secondary 


I. 
Margaret Mea 


" i imitive 
OCieties » d (1935), “Sex and Temperament in Three Pri 


(Mentor Edition, 1950, page 203). 
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ABSTRACT 


ere leaving primary school, most girls experience an ever decreasing 
traditi one so that they gradually become channelled into the 
тега; > Јета Је occupations of teaching, nursing, catering, office work, 
to be ng or hairdressing. The secondary years of schooling would appear 
FC oce ie defi ning a girl's future, since this is when the selection of 
evels p study is made, and decisions are taken about staying on for‘A 
The fen, eventually about entry for further education. | - 

intention m Propositions that our society has institutions and attitudes 
and t herr 4 or unintentionally harmful to both the self concept of women 
there ife chances, may well include schools. On the evidence so far, 

арреатз to be a strong possibility that in secondary schools in 


Parti ХИ A ЩО 
cular, this is the case, and that а complex web of influences 15 involved. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


DUCATION has perhaps more than its fair share of unsolved 
(Oo steties. Some have received rather more attention than others. 
the в над neglected issue is the relative failure of girls during 
9 be at le агу phase of education in England. Many girls, who appear 
eleven ast the equals of boys in terms of formal school achievement 

e кер, fall behind during secondary schooling. 
Years has ma of boys’ and girls’ achievements in school up to eleven 
een shown in studies in the U.S.A. (Maccoby 1966) and in 
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England and Wales (Douglas 1964). Douglas summarised his ге- 
search thus: “The tests which are mainly based on performance in 
school subjects show the girls as being slightly superior to the boys at 
both eight and eleven years." | | -— 

Although by 1970 the number of boys exceeding girls taking A 
level examinations had reduced to 5%, at ‘A’ level this differentia 
was still 32% in favour of the boys. The smaller cohort of girls also 
tended to take Arts rather than Sciences. (Table 1) 


TABLE I 
С.С.Е. Passes-at ‘A’ Level Passes in Thousands 
Boys Girls 
Biology 9 p 
Chemistry 16 5 
Physics 23 4 
Mathematics 33 8 
Languages 28 45 


Table 1: Extracts from Records of the Government 


Compared with 7.1% of girls. (H. 


four times as many b i for 
: У boys as girls enter D 1 to prepare 
Ordinary National and Higher toe 


bade d 
> many boys go to university as irls. (7.6%, compare 
with 4.4%). Girls who have not reached on RA potential 
in school, have eve 


ges of education as boys. The propose 


In teacher training of approaching 50% may have detrim" 


ental effects for girls as a result. 


2. THE LACK OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Since the 1944 Education A 


i ct, the fi у i alyses 00 
equality of opportunity has be € focus of sociological analyses 


en оп social class rather than sex ty! 
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"Therefore, books on the sociology of education rate at best a chapter 
on women or sex differences and at worst, not even a reference in the 
index. ‘Compensatory’ education for girls has not emerged as an issue 
and such disparities as have emerged have been as part of larger 
Studies. (cf. Douglas 1964, 1968) | 

The reasons for this comparative neglect are complex. Firstly, 
educational research has followed contemporary definitions of what 
constituted an educational problem, thus looking at wastage of talent, 
inequality of opportunity, immigrant children, school leaving ages 
and school organizational features. Inequality of opportunity between 
the sexes was rarely recognized as a problem, or at most seen as an 
anachronism that would disappear with co-education. Secondly, sex 
typing appears to ђе а deeply embedded and taken-for-granted aspect 
of the social structure so that the ‘commonsense’ explanations about 
the assumed innate intellectual differences between man and women 
Were all too readily acceptable as a complete explanation. The lack of 
4 well developed comparative perspective on education may have been 
Contributory here since a systematic comparison with other coun- 


ies Would have presented some uncomfortable information about 
От 


9PPportuniti . The influence of 
 PPortunities for boys and girls, (H.M.S.0. 1973) rp (Knight 
*Vidence to 
Scriminati ial 

. " . H t 
Re ie within the Labour Party was particularly influentia 


el 1968 and Labour Party 1972). 


3. EXPLANATIONS OF GIRLS’ FAILURE 
А К 
(а) Gist the explanations available are the following: -— 
that Seco inherit a different set of abilities and aptitudes to Tiy 
could У Schools follow a natural pattern – and pres 
(b) Gig, alter this even if they wished to do so. shat 
S inherit a different set of personality traits to boys 50 
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affect a woman's basic biology. (Paige 1969) The female traits e 
greater field orientation (Fogarty et al 
1970), less utilitarianism (Radwiliwicz 1966), less developed ү е 
and political conscience (Morrison and MacIntyre 1971), and m fi 
credulity towards authority (Otto 1968), would appear to be learn 
rather than innate. However, McGuinness shows some sensory 
differences in her paper that follows, 
In addition to these two largel 


us e 
y psychological propositions are som 
Sociological ones, and th 


- ; igation 
ese are the subject of the investiga 
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4. GENDER IDENTITY IN PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY SCHOOL 


At birth children are given a clearly identifiable sex label by their 
first name. Boys and girls are dressed differently, given different 
types of toys, reinforced for different types of behaviour. Mothers 
typically treat their male and female infants in different ways. (Moss 
1967) Parents tend to shape the behaviour of their children — fathers 
especially discourage any ‘feminine’ behaviour in sons. (Pitzner 1963) 
Boys tend to be encouraged to show tenacity, aggressiveness and 
cutiosity, girls to show kindness, obedience and cheerfulness. (Brim 
1960) Any biological differences are thereby accentuated. 

Children thus learn what Danziger terms a gender identity: “Once 
they have grasped that they are characterized by their membership in 
а gender category, this colours their evaluation of persons and activ- 
dx. (Danziger 1971) A recent experiment supports this proposi- 

‘on. Montemayor (1974) played а game with six to eight year olds 
d an asexual toy clown. With some children he described the 
om as a toy for boys, with others a toy for girls and with others in 
i o terms. Boys performed better in the game when the boy 
Wes Asa given, girls when the girl label was given. Мадин : 
a iere was that sex labels were peur behaviour even in 

of any outright reward and punishment. . 

ы Study of 18 меле н ера books chosen by the ае 
а аз the best of their kind for that year suggested t 

Turebook characters reinforce the traditional sex role ire 
€n and women. (Weitzman et al 1972) Females were grossly 


* . 
== represented — 261 pictures of males compared t араа и 
es. Boys in the pi ive, and involved 1n ad- 
€ pictu were active { a 
Qu oie , either peering 


Whereas girls we ive, shown as indoors, 
то | re passive, show 
e a Windows or helping with domestic tasks. In heo os wi 
i . . € 
a mothe ultimate occupation was President, 1n What Gir s x А 
Пе ТЕ With children. The implicit message for children to ped 
eir pes conclude, is that girls are not very inportant, ma ot 
i | service- 
orientateg PS for the future should be modest an 
An analve: 
that aeria of British Reading Schemes (Lobban 1974) atone 
ales зе and female roles were depicted as clearly demarcated. 
cma! се active, instrumental and related to the oisi. bea: 
Were depicted almost entirely in domestic roles. "In SU 


ma 
Ty, the reading schemes showed a ‘real’ world peo pled by women 
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and girls who were almost solely involved with domestic activity ee 
The world they depicted was not only sexist, it was more sexist than 
present reality . . .” 

(The term sexist refers not to mere differences in sex but the 
evaluation of one as inferior to the other, female being not just 
different, but second best). 


5. SOME ASPECTS OF THE OFFICIAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Decisions are made on the basis of sex label in various aspects of 
the official secondary school curriculum. These include decisions 
about timetables, staffing, Promotions, games and sports, subjects to 
be studied, punishments, books, careers advice and the allocation of 
resources. Thus girls tend to be given timetables allocating them to 
domestic science rather than metalwork, or netball rather than foot- 
ball; they tend to be filtered through to arts rather than science 
subjects and if to science, usually to biology rather than physics oF 
chemistry. The allocation of resources, has been shown to have a bias 
in favour of boys. One example is buildings: “Regulations issued by 
the late Ministry of Education . . . · prescribed standards for boys’, 
girls’ and mixed schools respectively, which gave a standard for girls’ 
schools of fewer science laboratories and technical rooms than those 
for boys." (Byrne 1973) These schools remain in use, unaltered and 
Tmore, career guidance tends to steer girls into 
employment for women and some career 

forms clearly state the few occupations 
» In a separate list, 


К, m M dating and romance With a sideline in problems: 
1х6 Spots, glasses and so on, which interfere with the romance - - * * 


Boys are interested in dati E 
: Ing too, but the ted to re 
books about it. It is а minor | hey are not expec 


% 
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ly a part 
Я d play on 
2 ting nee rn to 
i umption that sex and x рогати and = s 
the comforting ass read that it is of сеш of tomboy spells o үш 
in their lives. They : Ja. BYenihexolé ved to take the lea Ps 
think about very little e d Tomboys are allov in Arthur Ransome a 
i end. : 7 are 
ge ad de decisions. esos ofa girl's пе 
be tough and to is fierce'in her ir time being 
s is fierc eir tim ancy 
ее (er ede and Susan — — scene so Зе ye 
What boys ч, t ње organising the do er have Mehr r girls 
aM gii E John and Se of release fo boy's 
сап have her eccen boy is presented as a cludes that the = de 
vue ut ie ees Nightingale Ren with the messag 
wp are'ungtre ws E nimm aid "RH 
World is presented а. ‘real’ girl after all. tos. 18 
Perhaps it is better to be a pasa a some pee women à 
j х5 have rec has be They ar 
муке ipo conclusion Ed in ponds d sem 
Millstein 1975 tcular prese айа _ 
i irriculum p ear in con: 
Шу present s Manor and science d not Her-story, 
1 a . 
somes ds was indeed His-story чие 
e ion books nd 
cluded Millstein ( 1972). x education inaccurate a 
surveyed the se resented an 1 responses 
“кз DA], oncluded that they P and emotiona bouis for 
School M nni 48 Ek sexual арене instruction 
IStorte version o У ме se 
of girls, She found that four out of 


me- 
И ] and so 

іде emotiona. these 
he author's belief in a wide emotion? аро 
adolescents State the au 

times inc 


No evi 
sexes. 
ellectual gap between the 

aSsertion, 


d b ks. 
i ese boo 
the writers of th 
S was quote y 


UM 
RICUL 
EN CUR 
HIDDE 

OF THE 
6. БОМЕ AsPECTS 


nise and 
гау in which анін m the unofficial 
Consequences of the tec n (1971) ome m Hen 
а dina earning: to survive comto clude the ш 
5 that must be e ih Other aspects 968), the imei 
ex ee кре == ppm and the knowle! 
different но a language (Barnes et E (Holt 1964). t the pupils 
Structures implied by teaching =. shown to an like lining 
е Map | 1968). So pra 
5 of them. . 


Execute t 


three р» 
R 


Percepti on. 
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; ishi all 
up boys separately to girls, physically punishing паша 
chastising girls, and commenting on girls үе pened in 
achievement have been shown in a study by Ricks an » КО n 
be common in secondary schools. A further example is Ч М - dis- 
ting different standards of behaviour for boys than gir Ф = s he 
couraging girls from fighting but not boys, or чс ih xis 
chivalrous by standing if there are not enough places. | ps edis 
therefore cumulatively pass on expectations of differential | ES = 
ог at the very least, accentuate such differences as exist, үз in 
selective generalisations. (Examples of selective — oe 
reverse might be: men cannot be hired for this job because t Dam 
have a heart attack and die, men having a higher incidence o a 
disease than Women; or, men cannot be considered for -— s 
positions because they become violent too easily — since men in 
the male hormone testosterone often considered to be a major sou 
of aggression). | | 

The use of language is a related issue. Language is the main vds 
of learning and is of social rather than individual origin, being extern 


mean people. ‘Miss’ as 
‘Mrs’ ~ hence the growi 
as a parallel to ‘Mr’, N 
Men’s Page, Studies of 
features to be promin 


7- А CASE STUDY OF TWO SCHOOLS 


+ Js in 
In 1973 an exploratory study was made of the fifth form git н 
two urban comprehensives, in і 


together with а comparison of girls? а = гоп 0 
school and its function, Space only Permits a limited selection 
the findings. 
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(а) Staffing and administration 


In both schools there were almost twice as many men as women 
teachers, with the proportions dramatically increased for subjects 
like Maths and Science. School A had 9 male Maths teachers to one 
female Maths teacher, and School B had only male Maths teachers. 
Science teaching showed a male/female ratio of on average 4:1, <r 
women teaching mainly Biology. Apart from Housecraft and ну е- 
craft, the only subject taught more by women was Modern Lan- 
guages, 

Both schools had male headteachers. School. А had a deputy 

admaster and a deputy headmistress. In practice their functions 
Were sex-typed: the deputy headmaster dealt with areas of We cd 
and achievement, the deputy headmistress with helping and wellare: 
In School B there were two deputy headmasters anda Senior mice 

Ssurance was given that all three really had the same status, =x D 
К | lanation was given, or importance attached to their differen 
Itles, 


In both schools all the Heads of House or Heads of е них 
males; all the Assistant Heads were female. Male teachers ais 


t 
а Monopoly on Heads of Department; those departments tha 


ini i i егсе 
Were administered by women were Domestic Science, Commerce, 
and of p E 


b А 
| ) Curriculum choices and options 


j third year. 
T ll Subjects were in theory open to both sexes after the thira y 


ee years absence from a subject; l t 
Metalw Ose’ domestic science, and needlework while the г“ d 
Statem ork and woodwork. A discrepancy arose between the aper 
Sometime: about absolute freedom to choose and what the gir. kis 
inan the teachers) thought to be the case. The boys e ^ 
girls ¢ Y chose Physics and Chemistry after the third year, Ks it 
the & sy Biology and Rural Science, even though hey, a 
altogethe Science course hitherto, Many girls abandone 


T in favour of English Literature or Languages. 
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(c) Girls’ concepts of self and school 


A questionnaire administered to the fifth form girls pointed up 
three main areas of interest. The first was that the girls’ choices of 
subjects at school were rarely made with any future career pattern in 
mind; if they were, it was in order to go into the traditional fields 
of commerce or perhaps nursing. 

The second area for concern was the related one of aspirations and 
ambitions. In spite of being educated with boys, and on paper seeing 
themselves as intellectual equals, the girls saw their own future in 
the traditionally female employment fields, The highest echelons of 
ambition were generally ‘air hostess’ or ‘private secretary in a top 
firm’, They seemed resigned to ‘ending up’ in the service industries. 
While most girls expected to return to work soon after having chil- 
dren, few of them had given thought to a job with a definite career 
path that would occupy the remaining 20 years of their working life: 
their vision of the future came to a halt at the wedding. : 
The girls’ Perception of life in school is a third sphere of attention. 


; celings of inappropri nt may be ? 
contributory factor to ih PPropriate treatme y 


: n 
à s. Sur Prisingly, however, they were the | 
e qone Sweeping generalisations about difference 
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tious, precise, organized and better at written work. Boys on the 
other hand, were seen as more logical, more enthusiastic, quicker to 
graps new concepts and better on the oral side. Girls’ complaints 
about receiving less attention in class could well be justified if 
teachers do reveal their appreciation of the boys’ dynamic personality 
Characteristics. Moreover, in response to a forced choice question, 
72% of teachers (both male and female) said they would prefer to 
teach boys, giving a variety of reasons including ease of relationships, 
career prospects and the attributes mentioned above. 

Es purs of behavioural differences showed that girls were 
ак ed as more mature, more interested in the opposite sex, more 
nois ami and obedient. Boys were seen as restless, independent, 
au careless. Further investigation revealed a acer sus- 
ine shige the girls’ submissive and mature exterior. Boys sar 
ЖИН |. ‘a т were perceived of as the ‘boys will be boys’ variety, 
c dime Blyton terminology abounding - eee uin 
bere ла: ; “ч ee oa 5s di "n c there is a 
Wealth of diffa ious’, ‘insolent’, and ‘resenttut . rura i eie 
and оп Шегепсе to a teacher between а pupil w o is mis ebd 
сате ~ who is insolent, an interactionist viewpoint might е a p 
"ont teacher preference for boys, OY the girls’ display o 

ent ? 


| тор chers laid emphasis on the expressive functions of the echos 
girls, fin een teaching independence, help with up b 
role of heen: were much more concerned about the ee 
Even эш School: examination achievement, helping to get ge ipi 
important discrepancy arose between teachers concepts о Y a = 
pearly so to girls, and the girls stated views: the girls were pa 
"iA Mu ead with the immediate youth values — күш 
Perfect S—as the teachers supposed. The question is w. y : 

terpreti S into what is important to girls means that o E 
fecting “= of girls personality characteristics are also inaccurate, 
School, ir entire attitude to and relationship with them in 


е 
(e) Careers guidance 


Areers 5 Я У 

«B 0 on in both schools saw their roles as passive, present 
ау Sug Unities to the pupils without pressurizing ог суви neces- 
e : | 
“metabled Sting definite career lines for them. Careers guidance wa 


1 regularly, and there was a variety of literature available, 
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but often girls and boys had separate films and speakers ао E 
the traditional sex role of the career discussed. The careers teac = 
seemed resigned to the girls’ curriculum choices and their : А 

aspirational levels, attributing it to home influence, the peer £u n 
tradition, and the local job market. Girls in school were pu d 
conformist and obedient; yet careers guidance was the one er 
where they were not told what to do, where the influence of o a 
agencies was allowed to control the situation. There seems a case inr 
direct or even compensatory intervention by careers teams 1n р ү 
suading employers to accept girls at all ranges and levels of арр a 
ticeships or structured career opportunities, and in convincing 8! 


that they should both broaden and raise their sights when thinking 
of their future. 


8. CONCLUSION 


One would be hesitant to propose definite conclusions derived 
from this study of girls’ socialisation in schools. Although. m 
possible areas of influence have emerged, it is difficult to identify аву 
single one as a specific contributory factor in sex-role typing. ir 

What can be stated with some confidence is that girls learn ш М 
sex roles from a very early age; that these roles favour a particu? 
personality type and reaction to the environment and to the oppos! 5 
Sex; and that these traits and reactions can be dysfunctional in term 
of achiev career opportunities. The seconda 


i i 
n previously learned roles are ws (or 


reinforced or counterbalanced, fe 
Д 


not gained) and 


7 А tive 
ed, in conjunction with other — dii 
ald Say with certainty that a school w only 


. те 
A oes not actively counteract this P 
sure may well, in effect, support it. 
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ABSTRACT 


The implici 
ion poop of unquestioned social and educational 
Toutes, and less u the future roles of girls leads to different educational 
Tesources in ed sophisticated equipment and courses. The allocation of 
different dies са shows that proportionately more, better, and 
respectively dices generally held to be automatically necessary for 
Younger pupils; and less able pupils; urban and rural pupils; older and 
; and boys and girls. Thus a less able girl in a rural school 


as а tri 
riple ch 
ance 7 B B BJ 
w of resource deprivation. The declining number of 


omen 7; 
in senior 
posts, makes future change still doubtful. 


I INTRODUCTION 


ОМСЕРТ А 
S O; Н 5 "A а 
C f inequality and discrimination can be clouded by a 


confusio 

sion А à 5 Р 

“ with sii thought which eschews difference as incompatible 

К, Make or со цу; The original definition of “о discriminate” is 
lon nstitute a difference in or between 


pecial needs of the physically, menta 


». Positive discrimin- 
Џу or socially handi- 
ted priority aimed at 


Pas е we ri А 5 
ба ght to accept as an unexamined assumption from the 


Curr; phil 
tricul osophy of education which presupposes differential 
bility or handicap but 


ön. «: a by sex 
i eith » not on grounds of different а 
wally <a or social grounds ! 
Tefore the lloc. premises which underly the philosophy of, 
ücation _ er еш of resources by th 
1e 1 
ducation Officers, head teachers, advisers, etc 
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It may be held either that 


(i) There is no ground for identifiably different curricula, 
courses or educational goals on grounds of sex; educational 
practice should be solely related to innate ability, specific 
talents, temperament and mental, emotional and social 
needs of individual children. 


or that 


(и) Boys and girls are innately different and have to live in 4 
society which expects different adult roles from men and 
women. They will play different roles in life according 10 
Sex regardless of ability, ambition, purpose and social back- 
ground. Curricula and courses should therefore reflect sex 
differences because boys and girls will continue to “want 
or to “be interested їп” what their parents or older peers 
happened to be offered by schools or by employers. 


lers and housewives (or fitters and typists respec" 
rly flexible timetable should enable the occasiona 


i Т А es 
guise of progressive practice, however, do 


f dean tion 
by typecasting, and is a undamental concept of abolishing educa 


5 direct descendant of educationalists like Joh? 
€wsom on girls education (Newsom, 1948) and William Alexander 


di i а 
education for pile Бања of the new Act, on techn! 
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The aircraft and engineering and munitions industries had, of 
course, for the preceding 5 years (1939-45) and from 1914-18, been 
largely staffed by female labour. One wonders therefore at so rapid 
à return to the principle of "exceptions to the rule". Clearly postwar 
Secondary education was expected promptly to revert to the stereo- 
types successfully rejected in both war periods. Why ? 

The Education Act 1944 laid down the duty to provide education 
by age, ability and aptitude. Have we provided this successfully for 
Bitls since 1945 ? Where have the resources actually gone; and where 
indeed have the girls and women gone? Only latterly in the debate 
E critical function of the primary and secondary school been 
би ан as the lynch-pin on which equal pay, promotion, civic ки 
acad, Status and career prospects rests. For whatever the ient P 
Ретов ne, say, and no educationalist will cede the чер a о 
w m individual fulfilment as a prime educational aim, the ays 
stand we can eschew additionally public examination results, an! 

ndards of scientific, technical and basic education as an equal 


ducat; 
rational goal are long passed. 86% of boys and 88% of girls 


tated as the maj ARSE 1 ar 
i major sch sf t as good jobs or career: 
Possible” jor school objective “to get as Б s pex (Schools 


le” and the same proportion of parent 
es Enquiry т, Young School Leavers 1968). Employers and 
er and higher education require — whether we consider rightly 


Ог wron г ightly 
Bly -m technical diplomas; an 
Promotion į easurable GCE results or ерк 


n adult empl to those w : 

o 5 ployment goes 

8 eae education and (b) measurably competent further шып 
taining. To meet the individual needs of girls (one n Dve o 


m 
now ends up as the bread winner) as well as the manpower 
o narrow the differen- 


ducational terms. 


! о 
Woma 
tial c Време needs of the country, we need to 
E nderachievement by girls and women in . 
nderachievement ? 


9. TH 
18 NATIONAL AND REGIONAL PICTURE — CURRENT RESEARCH 


The w 


i j j the 
Tationale titer has just completed a four yeat research project on 


ОЁ resource – allocation in secondary education over the 
authoritas both nationally and in three typical local t 
and edu ` (Byrne, 1974). А second research-based book on wome! 
i cation, has been commissioned by a leading publisher and is 
The main purpose of the first research was not in fact 


i Preparatio n; 
ami E 
ne concepts of discrimination but to establish what coheren 
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rationale of resource — allocation (if any) has operated in pues 
years. The project sought to establish whether an identifiable ра 
Ship between the allocation of resources and explicit and imp к 
demand could be traced. The hypotheses that constant lac : 
resources depresses demand and conversely dynamic pu 
releases resources, were examined, both nationally and locally. din 
of the research project included a 31.5% sample survey of secondary 
schools in the three l.e.a. areas. — 
"This research highlighted however, incidentally, both discrim! 

patterns of resource allocation, and underachievement by girls а 
by rural less able pupils) and some findings are germane to the ma! 
debate on sex role Stereotyping. 


3. DIFFERENTIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


The aim of those governing secondary resources after the War p 
to achieve "Secondary Education for all" in the words of both t? 
1947 and 1958 White Papers, How did the girls fare ? “o” 

By 1960, there were still 13.2% more entries from boys at о 
level than girls; and 54% more boys’ entries at “А” level. Ву г, 
with RSLA pending, the “О” level differential had dropped to 1. Vs 
but still 32% more boys than girls took Advanced level courses. 


hides sharp regional differentials moreover: 
1970 National Midlands North 
5 X OJA subjects в 21.8 16.6 19.6 
xA subjes в 292 P pe 
G. 8.1 7.0 6.7 


жу " ‘ghe! 
Not Surprisingly, since Advanced level is a prerequisite for high 


. n | 
education, twice as man: 


У . re 
d 37.6% of boy leavers and 44% of girls. On the face of it 7 
p s е further (not higher) education — 12.5% as against ntl 

оуз. But the East isory Council has recent? 


ges to look at the breakdown of these figures” en 


І flower arranging. Four times as many увеле 
girls are on day release, Remove the girl clerical and typing St? 
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and the differential becomes between то : І and 100 :1 depending 
on the industry. And the Government produced Planning Paper 2 
in 1970 on “Higher Education in England and Wales" which 
deliberately planned for differential takeup of further and higher 
education by 1981 thus expecting not to alter the trend. The figures 
аге for school leavers. 


Thousands (Students) 


M. W. 
Advanced 
further education 22.7 11.6 
University 58.6 32.9 
College of Education 71 19.2 


о Nor аге women present in the government of education. Only 53 

ЧЕ of 994 heads of mixed secondary schools were women in 1972. 

ui are even more poorly represented in colleges of further 
cation (source Table 32, Vol. 4. 1979 Statistics of Education). 


АП Regional 

о Colleges Polytechnics Colleges 
Princi M. W: м У. M. W. 
rincipals 666 ai sa = а. к 
Ice Principals 336 25 27 p 1o = 
cads of Depts. 2010 203 219 6 105 5 
ei 6 138 5 


3030 263 275 


A . 
"m € only two local education authorities now bave woman сво. 
Picture on role classification of О. and А. level subjects is now 


Меј iri 5 

It ^ pis and can be studied in the annual statistics of pes 
5 à : ð 

and ill the case that girls tend to read language» history, biology 


Social scienc | ths, chemistry, physics, 
ec f e subjects and boys, 281% $ 
“nomics. Two-thirds of the colleges reply ing to the East Midlands 

girls of technical 


"s questionnai » keù by 
coll q aire attributed low takeuP . 
su = € courses to “inadequate maths and science teaching at school’ P 
о J€cts which are still a prerequisite not only for qi uu : 
| on i expan 
Industries, urses still, but for many of the new and exp 
А i . . 

boys’ И Suggested that the origins lie in the differential patterns s 
Schools. 1 girls’ secondary education whether in single sex ог ue 
У ^t was, in the survey areas, less а case of negative consc 
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discriminal allocation than implicit acceptance of inherited pole 
amined social and educational assumptions that girls were omen 
for different mainly subsidiary, marriage based roles in society а à 
needed therefore different routes and less sophisticated equipmen 
and education for a terminal occupation of wife and mother. r 

Labelling of adult employment as “men’s work” and "wome | 
work” moreover, is translated back into school terms by sd 
curricula, parallel differences in illustrative educational media ym 
separate boys’ and girls! courses masquerading as “relevant” in 
post — Newsom euphoria. Relevant for what ? 


4. THE SURVEY AREAS 


revenue resources, 
subject: 


5 en 
оуз and 27% of urban girls, in 1968. Bv le 


Total VIth over 5 years 


1 
Boys % of tota] Girls % of tota 
Arts 48 21.1 58 25:5 
Sciences 94 ке i7 74 
Мїхеа 6 2.6 5 2.2 
"Totals IC а ый 


I 


64.9 8o 35“ 
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Three times as many boys as girls went to University and nearly 


three times as many to further education, from this Northern 
School. и 


5. RESOURCE—ALLOCATION 


Resources may be material (buildings, specialist rooms, books and 
€quipment) financial (revenue and capitation) and staffing (teachers). 

о these could be added time on a timetable for key subjects. 

Because of restrictive practices by the Ministry (now Department) 
es Education in post war years the le.a.s were neither able to 
"i schools as they chose or to provide roofs over heads for all 
Pupils. "Throughout the survey period and in 1968, most schools 
Were overcrowded by from 10% to 20%. Since 840 children into 
i Places won't go (nor 760 children into 2 science laboratories) 
Specialist accommodation had effectively to be “rationed” according 
» Some simple principle which а headteacher could apply year by 
Year. Either subjects had less periods a week or some pupils could 
Pot learn them at all in the absence of adequate rooms and equipment. 
| 133 schools, 88 were mixed, 20 for boys and 25 for girls. 42 
visited, the remainder checked by accommodation records. 
~ most all girls! schools were deficient in science laboratories for 
tij oer on roll Over half of mixed schools (all =a 
neu had too few laboratories for their numbers. nn з 
mor boys into science laboratories for chemistry an |: m 
паре biology to girls in converted classrooms, simplistic labs | 
"p ПЕ services or not at all. The dual grounds were generally 
topped: has to have a lab, biology one can manage with epum 
© tra = and/or boys have an allegedly greater vocationa 


"bec. nsfer to the grammer school VIth or the Technical College 
ause ip 
especially ы н ое and not Јеаппіе who has а 


прег te in the North where memories ioni a i 
^ and where it is still a live factor. ith more 
and h Cover, many schools have been designed or pucri poe d 

etter te ling to boys (which ten 


Wer 
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: , јез and 
oriented courses tended to be based on гга труса s 
workshops for which they were given priority. : 5 нА E 
offering “commerce” all but three taught in e unam girls 
with no office practice demonstration areas. More Macy ы bacon 
and mixed schools were obliged to teach needlewor 4 РЕ 
classrooms. Equipping specialist subjects and yat edict by 
capitation gave rise to uneven patterns. Despite ет тате 
teachers in equality of opportunity, one lez: awarde с ene 
higher capitation and financial allocations per capita to 
schools than to girls' schools. For example:- 


Girls? Modern Boys’ Modern - 
Expenditure Roll Expenditure а 
845 3! 
1951—52 £10,700 322 £13; = 
1964—65 £31,7850 422 £32,6609 37 
9£75.3 per head £87.8 per head 


Schools deficient in furniture, equipment and apparatus “| E 
guages, creative arts, commerce and homecraft, frequently xc ect 
grants for Nuffield physics and chemistry (rarely Biology), КОШЕ: 
Technology, motor Maintenance “Newsom-courses’ , pris those 
The option system in timetabling cross set these latter wit iate 
subjects which girls were encouraged to take however. Un 


nde 
tionally the major additional innovatory allowances therefore te 
to benefit more boys than girls. В 


in basic capitation for all pupils. 
And of c 


“The instruction of 

great importance 

and mechanical ¢ 
The report justifies t 
as girls because: 


га of 
. 18 а 
girls іп woodwork and para e 
since it may result in girls opting for te 
raining in the future", 


well 
he provision of childcare courses for boys 28 


Р . " vance” 
“The analyses hitherto available show that no rapid adr ich 
ment of women in employment and the professions, P 
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trades unio ivi i 
iind cer паче etc. 15 possible as long as men fail to 
u 4 are of the work o zhi 
= стн күне f the home which falls to them 
Swedi 7 e U 

ish Government, 1968 to United Nations). 


6. SCHOOL ORGANISATION 


The al i F 
school oe of material resources reflected similar patterns of 
13-plus alae with a sharp reintroduction of role casting at 
assumptions i = work and options were thought necessary. Tacit 
of these follow pd courses alleged to be “interest-based”. Some 
ра girls’ vedi ка аге capable of more demanding work than girls 
act). АП boys h € as distinct from takeup of GCE, is higher in 
ve is now obli "n to earn their living; girls don't. (One women in 
Women are 2 | to be the breadwinner. Two-thirds of all employed 
essential for ene a Maths, science and technical subjects are 
tion; girls Ме e as key openers to industry and further educa- 
adult role. (In ie. ah personal and social education for their 
| we debemus t oed a third of all engineers are women). 
ој ин cott is divided into men's work and women's work 
о 8. (Which w ses are not sex-based, school leavers won't get 
as why a College of Technology split its O.N.C. 


usines 
a s Studi а 
5 Course – boys to Maths, Statistics and Computing; 


Birls to Түр} 
y 
modern ping). In a sample of mixed schools, both grammar an 


b 5 

t » both 

ic for inii iy and staff accepted the following career assump- 
gly: ple, and based 13-plus subject options by sex accord- 


Bo: U 
ys become: iri 
me: Girls become: 


Doctors 
A [inagers Nurses 
ac iine 6 Shop assistants 
cuti ~ H 
ale. чече officers Clerical officers 
5 manager Е 
Ccountant Typist 
Comptometer operator 


ompu 
ter engi 
gineer or salesmen Computer programmer 


subjects with а 
p to 19 hours 
ational value 


hil 
€ b 
Wi oys’ 
weis каа tended to include key “tool” 
Not Y оп repetiti ase, girls’ courses tended to spend u 
Useful for fi ive skills with low or temporary educi 
urther education or training. 
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7. SCHOOLS CONFORMING TO STEREOTYPE 


A rural secondary modern taught general science to I to III years, 
then split boys to C.S.E. physics, girls to C.S.E. biology. The catch- 
ment area contained neither engineering firms nor hospitals and the 
leavers expected local jobs. Where was the general educational base? 
А second rural school expected all girls to spend 4 periods typing at 
the expense of science. A market town school commented: “Almost 
all local firms insist on male labour, a problem for girl leavers” but 
reinforced this by giving technical drawing and rural science to all 
I to III year pupils and then channelling girls to commerce instead 
of open option CSE/GCE. A small technical school spoke of “a 
strong local tradition against professional training and higher educa- 
tion for girls". Теп mixed schools split boys and girls almost com- 
pletely from 13-plus because “it’s easier timetabling once we've split 
for PE and crafts", (What happens if one doesn’t split for PE and 
hool organised VIth form commerce - 
unting and business practice for boys 
"We try and meet demand from the 


wn exported 88% of girls leavers to unskilled or temporary T 
: 6 9 girls to further education; but 66% of boy leavers to skille 
PPrenticeships and 12% of boys to further education. 


~ "we are immeasurably better now the single se 
iwi кше тзн, The girls and Women staff are civilising US! ' 
si ait i р зано, electronics and catering, rather tha 
En nci o ЗА жен and social Studies. Science groups were 
theléssable md ility. Abler Pupils of both sexes chose physics 
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‚ А five form entry mixed grammar school (mining area) aimed to 
increase career expectation for girls. Its science VIth contained 22 
boys and 17 girls (physics) and 14 girl mathematicians. “We think 
of them as people, not boys or girls". Two large city secondary 
modern schools deliberately sent intelligent girls to male-dominated 
industries on its career-sampling course at 14-plus. Proportionately 
more girl leavers from this school went on to career-based or technical 
further education than from neighbouring schools. 

An analysis of school leaver patterns related to school organisation 
and allocation of school resources for key subject areas (cf. Planning 
and Educational Inequality, Chapter XJ) suggests а cycle of depriva- 
tion, Consistently more girl leavers leave with inadequate external 
examinations or enter clerical (low/level) or unskilled employment 
from schools conforming to role-classified curricula. Sub-regional 
WE ну show greater deprivation for rural girls - who E 
Б ikely to stay in their home area however given marriage an 
™ployment mobility. Conversely schools with open timetables, 
pns uinely mixed groups and positive as distinct from negative dis- 

mination, reversed this trend. 


9. A CONTINUING CYCLE OF DEPRIVATION 


us he downward “critical path” of achievement is 100 little ше 
Od; that is the relationship between adult. agam : а 
Па] examinations or skills needing to be acquired at ae 


16. 
Plus, and the conditioning of pupils at 13 OT younger towards 


class groups) rather than by individual potential. 


n and i i ith 
( > impo инел ДЕ з M Child Development Study 


many 


for adult acceptance. And 

from the manual social 

asses Түү (b 

bent likely th 
aviour 

ates wit , pattern, educational aim or social 


і adults”. Moreover, the N.C.D.S. confirmed some sharp 
ifferences in both sex and social class differentials, 
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reinforces the empirical experience of teachers, еа а 
and careers officers that the East Midlands and nem Ja at. 
example tend significantly to underachieve compared hin (public 
East and West Midlands in some important respects 3 
examinations and recruitment to further and higher cm = 
But key staff seen by pupils as important in schools, sti и 
be men. Threequarters of all secondary headteachers are me hes 
most senior (Scale 5 and Senior Teacher) posts are more е el 
awarded to subjects taken by men teachers (reflecting the oe 
patterns of 10-20 years past) viz. science, maths, technology. = 
Heads of Faculty are men. Women heads of departments are P ой 
dominantly linguists, historians or social scientists, eee 
homecraft which rarely rank more than scale 3 or scale 4 t 
curricular hierarchy. Deputy headmasters and senior masters E ње 
be given timetabling, discipline and administrative work (usefu iti 
future headships). Most Deputy headmistresses and Senior — 
in mixed schools deal with “girls? problems", first-aid, раш. ed 
social organisation and entertaining visitors. Nine visitors out 0 


2.0. 
to schools from the education service (C.E.O. or Deputy, AE. 
adviser) will be male, 


10. THE FUTURE 


The growing concern to a 
behind 
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of the country. For 51 % of the school population is hardly a minority 
interest; 51 97 of the adult population is an important factor in future 
government. 
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MEN AND WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATIO 
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ABSTRACT 


И mplex 

The discrimination against women in higher iie is s nni (à o 
and cumulative. Amongst aspects described here are и inia of women 
of universities, acceptance for higher degrees, the abser ad research 
from prestigious posts, rates of pay, records of promotion, which ares 
awards. Such discrimination is unacceptable in унш dida joe 
supposedly, communities of scholars and teachers, and fina 
entirely from public funds. 


| 
I. INTRODUCTION scil 
5 ractic 
Do on grounds of sex – that is, for all p. 


the two volumes produced b 


4 
Feldman 1974) there have been studies dating back at least to 19 
of women in academic life, Т 

Furthermore, many 
American Anthropolo 
Association, The А 
Political Science Аз 
tion, The America 
matical A 
treatment 
these sury р 


1977) 
There are also Teports of Congressional hearings (197° are | of 
reports on Affirmative Actions Programs and the progress 0 ct? 


а 
й á ё contr? 
Very university holding Federal ative 


cia 
Mathe 
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Very interesting reports of research have been published showing 
that Chairmen of Departments and others responsible for making 
academic appointments value the qualifications, experience and 
achievements of a woman less than the identical qualifications, 
experience and achievements when they are those of a man. (Fiddell, 
1970, Lewin and Duchan 1971, Simpson 1969). 


2. RESEARCH IN BRITAIN 


No comparable volume of research has been carried out in this 
Country, I attempt to discuss only two sectors of higher education: 
universities and colleges of education, and some general factors. 


(a) Students їп Universities 


On access to courses in higher education, there is evidence to the 
кш, Committee (1961-63) and the House of Lords Select Com- 
m si the Anti-Discrimination Bill (1971-73) and a р T 
a ud arker (1973). Universities discriminate against n 
Sch Ssion to medical schools, veterinary colleges and anthropology 
« оо either by operating a numerus clausus or by req 
С Ж. grades. The statement of the Committ B ed dl 
Univers: Ors and Principals of 22nd February 1974 deae n oe 
b ah DAS to end such restrictions, but, even Supposing dem 

боге cheartedly complied with, another three years mus 
re all women undergraduates benefit from this change. we 
from ji Proportion of women at British Universities оре“ iei 
32.69 24% in 1959-60 to 29.7% in 1971-72. Fouts о. aen 
than’? the entry to undergraduate courses 1n 1971-72 ~ 
23 % of the postgrad: ith no improvement оу 
graduate students W 


St three years, Of these students, 53% 


ee of Vice- 


of the men, but only 


higher degree. - 
deg. ба that women may be slightly more likely Aa 
арте ps time and, as is well-known, are subs 
the hj nted among those obtaining seco 
130/ her degrees шта in 1970 у“ о/ of the wm is 
“Search all higher degrees were earned by Women. j^ nd 
Enifica Y the author shows that at one Institute of ae 
ntly more men than women doing higher degrees ken 
their fees themselves; fees аге remitted for мат : 
ucation within the Institute and, as will be shown, : 


e to 
Colleges Pay 
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in C > zduca- 
the number and proportion of men employed in Се. add pori 
tion has risen sharply over the last two decades. mee y mie ome 
advantaged therefore: their more prestigous job a pn 
additional perks which facilitate their earning а оң а 
tions which in turn will facilitate further advancement. 


(b) Colleges of Education 


. aum 
In Colleges of Education there are more than 2i зец 
women students as men. ‘There appears to ђе no significant i re that 
between the entry qualifications of the two sexes. In л: {ог 
2$ times as many women as men have the minimum qualifica ue 
university entrance. The examination results tell a less equa applies 
men are proportionately twice as likely to fail as women; ates а 
equally to students in University departments and in Colleg 
Education (Statistics of Education, "Т eachers). :on makes 
The pattern of employment in Colleges of Education ome 
depressing study for women. Whereas in 1950, there were = 1970, 
as many women as men teaching in Colleges of Education, y chers 
there were twice as many men as women. 'l'he proportion of а 
of each sex who аге graduates has not changed as between ode in 
(slightly fewer graduates in each case). The proportion of wen n has 
teaching including Colleges of Education and Further HE tiot 
dropped from 61% in 1960 to 52% in 1970 (Statistics of m as а 
1971, Table 13). The more equal sex balance in the professio 
whole is to be welcomed, but not the 
the other sex in the more prestigious 
be more inaccessible to the vast majo 
Furthermore, women are under- 
cipal Lecturer and Senior Lecturer. They are also propor 
older than the men in all the middle and senior grades. No 
seem likely from a brief examination 


drawal of married women from em 
discrepancies. 


М o. 0 
: апсе 
overwhelming predomin es 
posts which must now 5 
rity of entrants. 
represented in the grade 


г does ! 


А with- 
of the statistics that the Я 


r 
ployment will account fo 


3. UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


х А А stan 

The number of university teachers has increased very t Wors? 
over the last decade, but the proportion of women has nO actual 
still, the proportion of women in the higher ranks has 


—— 
lh aic M C 
D ——————Á—— —ÓÀ—ÓB— 
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diminished. Whereas in 1961, they comprised 2% of Professors and 
9% of Readers and Senior Lecturers, in 1971 they comprised only 
1.6% of Professors and 6.6% of Readers and Senior Lecturers. 
(Robbins Report, private communication). 


(а) Pay and Promotion 


In her survey of university teachers in 1969, Tessa Blackstone 
(1973) found that women academics were paid substantially less than 
men. She suggested that the differential might be the result of men 
being appointed earlier in their careers, being appointed at a higher 
Point on the scale or receiving additional increments. She quotes 
"€ and Hatch (1968) who found that women postgraduates 
gis 'ed on average salaries 25% lower than those of men. As е 
p: "ad salary in a new job is usually fixed by reference to el за! ad 
five d "eie women academics are initiated into a spiral o ов 
vicio Scrimination. This spiral is given an additional and par ed 
wh US twist in that an application for promotion is unconvincing 

en coming from someone low down on the salary scale. 


Nu had suggested that the salary ооба). mig E 
a cH i to lower qualifications and a lower rate of ium г s | 
found d analysis of the survey data, Blackstone and Fu ий 99 
ication at women academies with qualifications and a ipd gia у 
Prom ‚45 good as that of the men did not have as goo е) 

Otion and that their salary was some 20% to 25% lower. Indeed, 


Women ; Е 025 l 
hie in their fifties with a high rate of publication = wi in 
~ r + а a Я : ө е ic Ы 

ti ning less than men in their 40's with a medium rate of p 


а е Si rat f b 
ic men of th 7 1 w rate O pub- 
li tion ame age as themselv es W ith a lo 


state are prima facie) can 


Beneral results (whi I 
vhich the authors prima J 
ividual institutions. For 


ated from the records of some ind 
: rds of some Indiv? i 
у Њу one Са ред of London University, the proportion е 
in. academics has diminished during the last decade from aroun 
Out 1 and f, : der 1 in another. Further- 
3 i and from more than to just under 3 ing Chairs ОГ 
е number and proportion of women holding ' HT 
9 Seni (Appointed Teachers of the University and so A» ез— 
ы Lecturers) had dropped significantly in both Co КЛ i 
nd 21 % to none (the proportion fell from 33 % to 10 /o 


0 
Years) en 
Om, ) and from 289 o *« exceptional for there to DS 

еп w % to 9%. It is ex p nen e 


ith the rank of Reader or Professor 
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in the first of the two Colleges, which specializes in what is ди пен | 
«ка ht of as a predominantly women's subject and certainly do 

ve pm not lacked women of high ability and m AM — 

In the light of these observations, it is interesting to S 

the distribution of women among the grades of те lagi n 
in 1961 and 1971. Тће decrease in the number of w vum beers 
ranks has been compensated for, not by an increase in t » P ta 
of lecturers, which has remained constant, but by an increas 18.69% 
grades of research officers, research assistants and so on ~ bens. 
to 26.8%. Members of these grades seldom have tenure. © 
clear that women have not shared in the university ae pod 
middle 1960's. In the United States also, women did not share 
expansion which came a few years earlier in that country. 

(b) Part-time and temporary work 


A small survey of those holding part-time or temporary jobs a 
universities and polytechnics was conducted recently (Caplan, c ud 
The consistency of the responses suggests that the comp form 
voiced by all respondents (including one man) might usefully "e 
the starting point for a more elaborate investigation, although d on 
On the survey is continuing. 
abysmally low pay, 
(that is including ti 
administrative wor 


The complaints concentrate hout 
often working out a derisory real tate P ad 

me for preparation, correcting students’ wort pen 
k). Hours for part-time work were often d had 
Woman found herself with fewer contact hours after her pos men, 
been made full-time than before. Certainly for married cime 
temporary or part-time work did not provide an entry into a full-t 


| $ у with 
job. Experience of teaching does not seem to have weighed 
appointing committees, Th 


Own research and the pay 
help. Without completing 


nom 15 
€ paid work took time from the individu 
was too low to finance sufficient соп ina 
her research, the individual oa ou 
weak position when applying for jobs. If she took no job, she № inar? 
of touch with academic life and without access to libraries, 501 

or other facilities. 


the young (male) gr 
better teaching for s 
time or temporary, 


wa 
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staff. Мо w 

== onder universities li 

Bo hard, t ersities like the system. No wond 

a ЖОҒ EI А ) . er th 

those in Lap either ASTMS or the AUT from ins х 

bargaining гі narginal posts. No wonder some universiti i 
g rights even to the AUT ersities deny 


(c) Research funds 


One reas : 
regarded ide 2 suffering such exploitation, as those in the survey 
is impossible to а is that without an institutional affiliation, it 
iba private som tain research grants from public or, indeed, foti 
Brants ? It is = = But how successful are women in obtaining 
атан аге по mie mi alleged that they are discriminated against. 
out grants made. ics available. What little information is available 
grant, suggests а 5—7 size, the beneficiary and the purpose of the 

ormation e investigation would be worthwhile. 

шь» кашы a epos Department of Education and Science 
C in the first two pee applications to and awards by the 
ounds of 1974 show the following: women 


Constitu: 

ted о, 

aw. I2 ; A 

ards; w % of the applicants, but received only 8% of the 


Women w 


(priv. 


tha - On avera " " 

ie the men Th. | women applied for substantial 

e to profes is in part reflects the po 
Н ШУ fedus as heads of research projec 
id Work, Of n continue their full-time teaching and 
а tter 264% e awards announced in the January 197 
of te only то 74 =) made to Professors, althou 
Tofessors ка all university staff. As we have seen, 
women in 1971. On that occasion, the largest 


№. 
Brant aS made to a m 
an, a Professor, for £60,922 and the largest 


mad 
(à) 5 


ade t 
оа у 
от 
isco. an, also a Professor, WaS (4,111. 
Uragements 


ts, although they are 
adminis- 


om 
are €n ma 
m y aban у i У 
reason. >, Possible : on the attempt to achieve their potential. "There 
easons. Lack of encouragement is one of the 


"nth ich B 
e lack: 
stone and Fulton mention. As one of the women 


Surve 
m Y of part-ti 
art-time and temporary employment remarked: 
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р ї 
research, whereas I cannot ever remember being asked [abou 
mine]". a" е het 

The conditioning of girls to a “feminine” role o Man m » 
reason. There is evidence that girls are not encourage E Epirum 
face of difficulties, lack of encouragement or hostility, ы тен 
prefer girls to be docile and conform, but find the gea oven 
lively boys more interesting. (Seear, 1964; ging iu сорал 
mainly American sources). Readers, text-books, an e «e ign 
of much curriculum, of visual and audio aids tend eit o^ ipn 
girls and women or to assign them only a passive role (Lobban, 
Shrew, 1973, Rendel, 1974). u T 

In order to conform girls may suppress original and unusua hich 
instead of exploring and developing them. Yet it is these ideas ed 
will enable them to get the first-class results, to do the excep onde 
work, and to make the outstanding discoveries. Are those sec 


5 М > dhoo 
class Honours degrees the result of having learnt too well in chil 
the lesson of conformity ? 


Girls seldom see women in 


Ee WS Men 
positions of power and authority. ^ 
now outnumber women 


istics 

as heads even of primary schools. с 
of Education). Since gender is learnt very early, few girls (or cters 
will model themselves regardless of sex on those whose chara 
they respect or whose life interests them. feat 

Matina Horner (1968) has demonstrated that girls may ош“ 
Success. Success for girls means, in conventional terms, stepping me 
side the ascribed feminine role, perhaps arousing hostility d by 
and also from Women, setting out, as it were, in a land шар. to be 
a foreign Tace, men whose habits and ways of thought are sal 
quite different. 
(e) Double Standards 


+ 


ures 
at a male applicant would be favo deh 


i еп 
а local authority to an applicant for a job- (R 
1964). 


otio™ 
« CeCe WO 5 : rom 
If women do Dot show initiative in actively seeking P 


"a —— 
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they are overlooked, because initiative is a desirable quality of 
senior management. However, women who have agitated for 
better prospects or promotion or more equal treatment are 
branded, only too often it appears, as troublemakers.” (Fogarty, 
1971). 

Thus, gifted women who pursue their careers with vigour may 
not merely be denied the rewards of their ability and energy, but be 
victimized by envious or prejudiced superiors. There is seldom an 
effective remedy. The recent rapid expansion has brought to senior 
Positions some less able men who may be unable to tolerate a more 
gifted and energetic woman under them. 

Fogarty (1971) suggests that women may be more acceptable 
Staff Positions, as quasi-mother figures, where they are not com- 
Peting for promotion. Men sometimes suggest that married women 
E a ned promotion because their husbands are oid 
а hat single women do not because they have no dependants. 2 
€, many women have dependants, and the argument 1$ N 


к to bachelors. — But should promotion be regarded as a form 
outdoor relief ? 


in 


very vi Sn they are so few, women employed in higher age pi 

imagi ‘sible. This visibility adds severe constraints. Апу ге te 

ч Binary faults tend to be attributed to the whole sex, but vir 
achievements do not necessarily, as has been suggested, have a 


= jal for 
er i and beneficial effect. Each woman tends to be on tr 


iscriminati i -stitutions of society сап 
lea mination exercised through the institutions ty 


to caution and self-ce nsorship that result їп lowered aspirations 


ch in tur king higher education 
ne i dale pss OEM Will the ending of 


| € senio ; ich it leads 
insti, Or Professional posts which it leads. ; 
Passage lized Oe seen. о» end the self-censorship ? After the 
f ы, Sex-discrimination legislation We mer ms rp working 
4 Criteria for 3 ively recognize 
агас r promotion effectively men in greater 


terist; = 
*ristics claimed by some to be shown by wo 


ae i rank, 
ang we than by men, then more women would hold higher ^y 


Universiti erved. 
( йена С and especially students would be better 5 
(f) , 1974) 
Caprice 
Th 


© issue į wid z is a form 
" n. Isa wideo Sct беј ounds of sex 1$ 4 
far it a wide one. Discrimination on grounds f 


ш itraril 
ary treatment. Men as well as women are treated arbitrar y 
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or capriciously in higher education. Only а few of many scandalous 
cases receive press coverage. : 

The lack of rules of procedure, the absence of a code of professional | 
conduct and the inadequacy, inappropriateness or lack of criteria for 
the assessment of an individual's work enable arbitrariness to be given 
full rein. The temptation to act unscrupulously is high in a pe 
petitive profession becoming more competitive owing to lack o 
expansion and indeed retrenchment, the chance of exposure 18 low 
and the risk of consequential punishment scarcely exists. 


[ —— 


4. CONCLUSION 


In this article I have reviewed some of the evidence about the 
position of men and women in higher education and suggested some 
questions. I have argued that there is discrimination against women 
and that the discriminations are cumulative. Such discrimination t 
unacceptable in institutions which are, supposedly, communities © 
scholars and teachers, whether as elitist or democratic institutions 
and is quite intolerable in institutions financed almost entirely out 0 
public funds. 

The psychological impact of this discrimination is repressive a 
destructive, especially to women, but, I suggest, as a consequence o 
its effect on the power structure, to men also. This adverse environ” 
ment puts women especially in a double bind, condemned either К 
failure or to be less successful than their ability and their commi 
ment to their work justify. and this is itself a form of failures 
although women who have achieved such limited success аге 
quently labelled as having “made it", a judgement to which they ш 
submit at best with ironical detachment. 
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SEX—ROLES IN READING SCHEMES 


by GLENYS LOBBAN 


Lecturer in Psychology, Chiswick Polytechnic 


ABSTRACT 


This article looks at previous research on sex-role presentation in 
British reading schemes and the effect of the content of the reader: dn 
children's own attitudes. Evidence of sex-role stereot typing in two British 
reading schemes is presented and the author discusses the way in which 
such stereotyping is likely to influence the reader. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Groups Education Study Group, 1972) have found a pre 
mins aracters and a rigid separation of the 
activities, possessions and aspirations of female and male children. 
been found to be similarly rigid, with 
tion on the wife and mother role for 
of domestic chores; and the world out- 
entirely for males. In short, the content 
een shown to be sexist, to present 2? 
vided sharply and immutably according 
ior in all but the domestic sphere, a? 
о date sexism has been documentated 4 
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date present is 
Where fema а сз where the sexes are consistently diffe 
high status = ta ноти d inferior in all Eia eea 
the Sexes are Ratu ү The schemes thus endorse the notion that 
inferior to males Tes y" different and that females are "naturally" 
sex-differentiated t emales and males in our society generally dis | 
i$ What causes inet aspirations and goals. What is in ји 
explanation + rii psychological sex differences. Two ty! A a 
Sentatives of e пар causes such observed differences exist. ann 
argue that се biological" school of thought (e.g. Tiger, 1968) 
ence n а sex differences are “biological” and 
oe and = Б teup on the relationship between sex 
i (Hambure ра лие fails to find such a 
Мети school of thought (of ш е, 1966). Representatives of the 
iut Bl ех ШЕ of w hich I am onc),argue that the plentiful 
к berg, 1966; Mis — socialization from birth. onwards 
ne * societies xi ме nel, 1966); and cross cultural evidence of 
i € that the sex osa women and men (Chodorow, 1972), 
є aoe The "and ы we observe їп our society аге learned 
! аге inculcated “ school sees sex-roles as cultural phenomena 
of tibetan rough socialization. 
-role БЕСЕ НЕН urture argument is cruci 
intellec at the ae $ reading schemes. Most people wou 
ee as well as 2 children’s books has an emotion: 
Tis as an informational impact on 


ts ar 
argue that readi | ^ п 
With 5 respect as _ reading scheme content 15 particularly influential 
eading schemes are often the child's first contact 
he classroom, @ 


со Writt 

wida of hfe a are presented within t : 

the Се in the litera (Women on Words and Images, 1972). There 1s 

(e.g. T ООЁ they г ature that children assimilate the values expressed 

Whi ©mpson ead (Weitzman et al, 1972): “Biological” theorists 
hil » 1974) argue that the values related to sex-roles 


c 
c 
the se 1 dren’s Bock 
5 present are not similarly assimilated because 


Schemes 276 “natural 
5 » 1 . . 
rally” different. The content of sexist reading 


Sexeg “S, argue 
gn à HES shit theorists, reflects real differences between the 
ist r : active ro] uence the readers’ attitudes. “Social” theorists 
tur g ng ed to reading scheme content. They argue that 
Pl Schoo) Ping that are one of the things which reinforce the 
“Med in The man at the child will have experienced prior to 8012 
Various А in which such reinforcement occurs is 6 
ays but all “social” theorists agree that it is the 


al in the consideration 
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like sex model which will influence the child's own ‚тү M: 
behaviour, and that the child will assimilate the books rela 7 
evaluation of the sexes. There is little empirical и со = 
cerning the precise way that the sex-role content of reading sc br : 
is assimilated. Hartley's (1972) work suggests that male chi > 
learn the male role from symbolic sources and the peer group, whi | 
female children learn their role in а more direct fashion from rea 
adult females. This suggests that sexism in reading schemes might 
more directly affect the behaviour of male children. Children of both 
sexes are likely to incorporate the evaluative aspects of reading 
scheme sex-role presentation as they assimilate the other values 
expressed. 

АП the seven British reading schemes analysed to date have been 
shown to be sexist. All of them present a sex-role division which 1s 
even more rigidly male dominated than is our present society, wher е 
the definitions of "proper" female and male behaviour are rapidly 
changing (Har tley, 1972). Any effect which these books have on the 
sex-role attitudes of their readers must be in the direction of rein- 
forcing traditional sex-typing. If boys’ own behaviours are partic- 
ularly influenced by reading schemes they will find few models in 
these seven schemes to suggest even vaguely “non-masculine” be- 
haviours. If children assimilate the value orientation of these schemes 


they will go a long way to further impairing female children's self- 
evaluation. 


The seven British rea 
used but were all publis 


, 
readers in the Language in Action Te 


by the author in terms of pre-established categories. The total 
number of all characters (animal, human, adult, child, fantasy figure) 
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of each sex presented in the text and/or the pictures were coded for 
the 50 readers. Each character in a reader was counted only once in 
all coding and sexually ambiguous characters were omitted. T'he sex 
of the central character was coded in all readers where there was 
characterisation (N=42). The activities of the female and male 
characters (in the 40 readers where gender was specified in the text) 
were coded in terms of 22 broad themes and the number of readers in 
the scheme in which a character showed the activity. The adult 
occupations shown in these 40 readers for each sex were listed. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


(a) The ratio of male to female characters and central characters. 
Table 1 shows the ratio of male to female characters and central 
characters in the two Schemes. It is clear that there were markedly 
more male characters in the Pirates Scheme (4.5 : 1) and more male 
than female characters in the Language in Action scheme(r.g : 1). The 
ratio of male to female central characters in both the schemes was cven 
larger (5 : 1). This male bias reflects previous findings for other 
: bias in central character in these two 
Schemes is greater than the 2 : 1 ratio found by Lobban (1974) and 
the 4 : 1 ratio found by Moon (1974). In the Language and Action 
1 e asmany male characters but five times 
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TABLE 2 


SINGLE AND ВОТН-ЗЕХ ACTIVITIES THAT OCCURRED IN BOTH THE 
READING SCHEMES. 
БИЕ 
ено, Ratio of Readers showing Males 
etivity to Readers showing Females 
зе с туе —.. 


Pirates Language in Action 


(N=16) (N=24) 
; Leadership 8:0 gui 
2; l'riumphing over a foe or adversity 11:2 3:1 
3; Rescuing someone ог something 5:0 жт 
Н .utwitting an enemy or competitor 3:2 1:0 
Ра ee alone 5:0 i :о 
| howing bravery n -— 
& owing fear or cowardice : 5:4 1: is 
9. ine referred to or asked advice "а ni ° 
lo, ng evil or selfish 5:7 І : 
и.) i heavy physical work 8:1 i 
I2, Ye or domesticity | o : 4 : З : 
13. won ing someone or something 9 à о А | 2 
14. Ry Б strenuous physical exercise 5:0 e 
rg, penning 413 4 : 
orse riding 3:2 III 


M CL NNNM M 
Predictable that more males than females would be shown em 
by both schemes. In fact, both schemes showed a ти 
тано of female nurturance and the Pirates scheme omia та 
Urtura emale evilness, Caring for animals wo а nurturance 
Show. псе theme and this was the only type hee rhein BS No 
read, fs omestic nurturance was consistently amp iin cleaning 
Or Wagh; Owed males actually caring for children, coo А „деге 
Теа ‘NB-Up, a profoundly unrealistic representation pel There 
Were. "here many men and women share household chores. - he 
re than four male characters to every fernale charader i vil 
Dess ү сте yet this female minority managed to d ond and Ыш 
Уер did the male majority. The plethora Le int tion. 
(ойде 21 the Pirates scheme accounts for some анана acu: 
ches, though, were always good). In the Pirates i n 

Were s “Males were fully characterized 50 the number of those и 
Who ‘Vil is surprising. Notable among these was the evil "m 
Suitor, Tt Want to get married and kept getting the better 9 ^ 

апа Bella the stupid, evil and selfish housekeeper W 
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“worked very hard but she was always cross . . . But she was а very. 
good cook so they were glad to have her in the castle.”” (Dragon Pirate 
Stories, Number D5, p 10). Child readers would be likely to glean two 
messages from these activities of female characters: that females 
main role is nurturance and that they are not only inferior at every 
other activity, they are also often evil to boot. 

Males showed greater participation in all other activities and 
neither scheme showed any females who explored alone or fought 
someone or some thing. While the male dominance in the majority of 
activity schemes is statistically predictable this does not mitigate 1t$ 
probable effect on female readers. The activity presentation rein- 
forces both traditional sex-typing and our culture's devaluation of 
females and would probably reinforce sexism for all children and 
female negative self-evaluations. The 50 readers presented only two 
capable and resourceful female characters (Princess in Dragon Pirate 
stories, No. C3, and Gran in “Thumbs ОР”). There were virtually 
Do non sex-typed activities for either sex, so the schemes are unlikely 


to reinforce a desire to participate in non sex-typed activities for 
either sex, 


(c) The adult occupational roles shown for the sexes. 


"'ogether the two Schemes showed 33 adult male occupations and 
8 female adult occupations (Mum, Gran, Handiwoman, Princess 
Queen, Witch, Teacher and Shop Assistant). Only the latter two 
female occupations are realistic jobs outside the home, while 24 0 
the male jobs were such realistic options, The only real both-sex jo 
shown was shop assistant. No reader in either scheme showed a mur? 
who went Qut to work. The view of the world of work was thus mor? 
male dominated than is present reality (see Lobban 1974) and could 
scarcely be likely to Suggest many new adult goals for female childre™ 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


| Both the reading schemes analysed presented a world far more 
rigidly sex-typed than is our present reality. That such rigidity shouk 
be found in a scheme as modern as the Language in Action scheme ; 
particularly depressing. Indeed one is driven to wish that the natu? 
ists were right and that reading scheme sex-role content did P? 
influence children. Any influence that these schemes have on childre? 
can only be in the direction of reinforcing extremely rigid sex-typinE 
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Virtually none of the readers presented non sex-typed models, 
activities or goals to suggest new nonstereotyped behaviours to the 
children. Neither of the schemes was any less sex-stereotyped than 
the other seven British reading schemes studied previously. If sym- 
bolic models are particularly influential on boys’ behaviour as 
Suggested in the introduction, then these two schemes present them 
with a plethora of dated stereotypes to emulate. Girls’ self-concepts 
ате already negatively affected by our society's devaluation of females. 
The female models and general devaluation of females found in these 
two schemes should help along the process of female self-hate. 

Nine reading schemes in use in British primary schools are now 
nown to be sexist and to portray an unrealistic world even more 
"gidly sex-typed than is our present reality. Children need prepara- 
tion for present day and future reality but these reading schemes 
Prepare them for a reality of twenty years ago and denigrate all 
females, What is needed at this point is not more studies of sexism in 
Я tish reading schemes. We need new reading schemes which show 
S e Numbers of real females and males participating 1n the а 
Activities and occupations that they do actually participate 1n, an 
жы Question sexual inequality as it exists at present. How much 

Ber are we going to have to wait ? 
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ASSUMPTIONS IN SEX EDUCATION BOOKS 


by Mary M. HOFFMAN 
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ABSTRACT 


Although most people actually learn about sex from their peers, text- 
ooks about sex are an important influence in forming the attitudes of the 
put responsible for sex education. At present, these books do not reflect 
с ado is but generalise from extreme cases in order to moralise about 
heir ss and to promote a sexist view of society. Moreover, they abrogate 
ungo, nan responsibility of reducing the abuses of human sexuality e.g. 
“teg pregnancies, abortions and V.D. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ЕХ education is ап open shop; anyone who can find a publisher 

Сап Write a book of information, advice or opinion on this subject 

a Жок be assured of some buyers. I shall make some да еги 

isor Sa the buyers are likely to be but, first, I want to outline А 

i ше d and inadequate provision of sex education in schools. 

Biven п this flimsy framework, it seems likely that what instruction is 
35 as riddled with sexual bias as most of the available texts. 


2. SEX EDUCATION IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 


Subjeet Se of our education system and the controversial nature 3 the 
Biven in it is difficult to assess what sex education is actually а. 
Tesear Schools, Some generalisations might be made, on the basis o 
| enties н recollections and attitudes of adults now in their 
this Schofield 1973), about what was happening а decade ago. 
objective, "formation is necessarily subjective and there are no 
ducati 6 Comprehensive data on the amount ог content of sex 


Currently offered. 
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It is policy, at both central and local government level, to ee 
some kind of sex education within the school curriculum ee meh 
of the autonomy of British schools, this remains a matter of re ci 
mendation rather than enforcement. Several Government i pend 
Crowther (1959); Newsom (1963); Plowden (1967) — refer to t ELA 
for adequate sex education and it has been suggested that nem 
would provide the ideal scope for including moral and emo 
education in the curriculum (Latey Report 1967). | — 

Many independent bodies, such as the F amily Planning Азвоста заре 
the Catholic Marriage Advisory Council, the National Ши xj 
Guidance Council and Brook Advisory Centres help to provi us 
support system for the sex education given in schools (Burke poro 
"These organisations sometimes send speakers into schools but % 
FPA believes that sex education should ђе given by the ше 
own teachers and runs special courses for those who feel they ne 
help with the task. | ‘all 

In a recent survey of teachers’ attitudes to sex education (H ж 
1969) answers to 500 questionnaires provided the following data: 


60% of Heads of infant schools claimed that children neve 
asked about sex while in school. . irls 
Over half the Heads of junior schools were against teaching £ ive 
about menstruation in school before it occurred and did not £ 


information about mating, conception or pregnancy. 


: tam ОЛ 
Of secondary schools, only 10% gave direct information 
contraception. 


d 
+ H . H . s L 1 5 an' 
When this information is placed beside statistics of abor E ere 
illegitimate births to teenage girls, one can only conclude that 

is an urgent need for sex education, which is not being met. 


TABLE 1, 81 
girls in England and Wales under 20 (1972) put 
rtions to girls under 16 dad 
births to girls aged 16—19 in England (1971) M 
births to girls under 16 in England (1971) | 
Information from Family Planning Association (3). 


Abortions to 
Of these, abo: 
Illegitimate 
Illegitimate 


3. ACTUAL SEX EDUCATION 


Most people actually learn abo 
(1965) established that 62% 


4 
ойе! 
ut sex from their peers. Sch 


и we 
of boys and 44% of girls intervie 


| У n ——— 
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learned about sex from friends, in comparison with the 12 % of boys 
and 18 % of girls who learned from teachers. Follow-up research with 
à group of the same subjects (Schofield 1973) revealed that, although 
87% of men and 81 % of women actually learned about sex from 
schoolfriends and workmates, 63 % of men and 50% of women would 
have preferred to learn about it from teachers. Preference for learning 
Tom peers was only 3 or 4%. 


4. HOW MUCH SEX EDUCATION IS PROVIDED BY BOOKS? 


‚ Schofield (1965) found that only 7% of boys and 0% of girls men- 
tioned books as a source of sex information. Of the follow-up group 
(Schofield 1973) only 7 % of men and 4 %of women listed books as the 
Preferred method of learning about sex. This would seem to support 
the conclusions of Harris (1969) that “There are groups of teenagers 
fro Who are unable to derive much benefit from formal teaching or 
Tom textbooks . .. Yet these are the pupils whom it is most important 
O help . . . "Textbooks are not a suitable form of information for 
arely literate teenagers, whose needs are too acute to be ignored. 


5. WHY THE BOOKS MATTER NOTWITHSTANDING 


Given that books play a very small part in the acquisition of sex- 

оніое by ушей талыы, bet is us to account for the ei 

et of sex education books, from cheap pamphlet to costly ec 

list eon the market ? The Health Education Council's aang a ui 
9. зех education lists nearly 200 individual titles and schem! 


t E 
э ЕРА 1974 booklist mentions 230. It is possible that young adults 


Wh кв bid 
bas not had sex education in schools turn to the easily availabl 
a 


is i likely to 
egy, € to fill the gaps in their knowledge, but oe 


i in view of Schofield’s 
findings" a high percentage of sales figures 1n View of Scho 


i j form of 
fin ae likely buyers are those who have to give some to 


Parents 2101. Teachers, youth workers, health сена )3 m 

tion in V6 to compensate themselves for their own lack о пр и 

next Schools before they can pass on reliable information TA 

facts Seneration, And since they will inevitably pass on attitudes wī of 

the child, content of sex education books remains crucial in spite 
ren and teenagers who will never read them. 
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6. WRITERS OF SEX EDUCATION BOOKS 


The writers of sex education books fall into the following categories : 
medically qualified doctors, like Benjamin Spock; Psychiatrists sid 
Psychologists, like Anthony Storr, Wardell Pomeroy and quem 
Hemming; Headteachers, like Kenneth Barnes and a sprinkling 0 
clergymen, like Richard Hettlinger and journalists, like Clare Rayner. 

Most of the available books give factual physiological information, 
together with some form of moral guidance, even if only a discussion 
of moral issues involved. In describing puberty, conception, petao 
and childbirth most authors are on safe factual grounds, althoug 
even here there are some lamentable errors (see Hill and Lloyd-Jones 
1970). Wardell B. Pomeroy, for example, (1969 p. 96) says that 
condoms are 99% effective as contraceptives and that the diaphragm 
is “пої suitable for young girls". 

When writers move on to psychological or sociological ‘facts’, they 
tend to adopt the same tone towards them as to anatomy, presenting 
their own and others’ unwarranted assumptions and speculations и 
universally agreed phenomena like the location of the uterus. T 
most common of these assumptions, with no evidence other tha? 


personal anecdote adduced, is that of the innate psychologic? 
differences between the sexes. 


7. SEXIST ASSUMPTIONS 
Dr. Benjamin S 


pock (1955) in a chapter entitled: Some Difference? 
Between the Sex 


©з: are they inborn or taught? says: "It's mers 
impossible to be sure which characteristics in girls and boys аге г. 
to inborn nature and which to rearing. I have no new proof to oie б 
I personally think that though there are no absolute differences, 
temperament, there are quantitive differences right from birth € 
then become accentuated . . . by upbringing. I think that there 
more baby boys who are restless and insistent . . . from the starb 
more girls take life as it comes even in the cradle." He goes am 
quote three personal anecdotes and spends the rest of the chaP i 
generalising about aggression, creativity, ability for abstract опе e 
car-driving and virility, and dependence, He concludes: “It 5 pat 
temperamental difference as much as the physical difference? ^ 4 
draw men and women together and it's a great mistake to (У 


а : А t 51009 
minimise them іп апу way, They are there to be enjoyed not 8 
about." 
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Dr Haim Ginott, a psychologist, says in a chapter on teenage sex 
(1973) about “effeminate” boys: “They may lack the typical agress- 
1уепезз expected of boys in our culture . . . they feel more comfortable 
їп the company of girls . . . There is a danger that they may grow up 
to be inadequate adults, too fearful to live out their biological destiny 
++. Group therapy with a male therapist and masculine activities in 
the company of other boys is desirable." Not a word to question the 
cultural expectation of aggressiveness or the “biological destiny” 
Which makes it inappropriate for the male to be comfortable in the 
Company of the female. These authors are quoted here not because 
of their authority but because of their enormous sales. 

he conviction on the part of most sex educators that the two sexes 
need explaining to each other as if they were separate species leads to 
WEe numbers of companion volumes: Design for Living for Boys 
Richards, T, 1963) and Design for Living for Girls (Richards, M. 
1963); Boys and Sex and Girls and Sex (Pomeroy 1968 & 1969). Other 
Popular titles are: The Opposite Sex (Hacker 1970) and Your Guide to 
° Opposite Sex (Perry 1970). | 
њу ese titles suggest approaches based on a belief that Lait 
is alike and all men are alike and that most important di pns м 
an those between two genders of the same species. That pa 3 
po tastic hypothesis should be presented and accepted withou pen 

“ting evidence is a damning indictment of the sex oe 
Bis he sits in his ivory tower pontificating about the gul iis i» 
Win, ee boys, they are closing it by getting pregnant ou 


ES 
8. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EMOTIONAL DIFFERENC 
BETWEEN THE SEXES 
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Schofield found (1973) that his informants felt strongly p pid 
had not been told enough about the sexuality of the other 5 К p 
how many girls would find it easy to ask for Boys and Sex н wen 
many boys would go for Design for Living for Girls in the pour = 
buying situation ? And since it seems likely that teenagers c in 
them anyway, how much less likely to take down the “оїһег ^. ~ 
from а school bookshelf ? Yet it takes two to tango, and books a 
dancing always give both partners' steps. 


9. FEMALE SEXUALITY 


It is 70 years since Freud wrote that the erotic life of women pem 
"still veiled in an impenetrable obscurity" (Freud 1901-5). As far а 
most sex educators are concerned, it still is, or might just as well be, 
for when they draw aside the veil they find nothing but a mirror, 
reflecting their own prejudices and conditioning. " 

Here is a typical passage referring to the sexual drive of an adoles 
cent girl: “You should not for a moment think that girls have P 
sexual physical sensations at all. These sensations are different from 


roused by all that 


is not very Strong in a girl.” (Barnes 1958 p. 155). 
"Sex is less im i i i 


about sex as sex, and even when they do, they di 
тпегоу 1969 p. 27). e 
"In general, physical desire in is d is considerably шо, 4 
insistent... Д boy's sexual interest can also be stirred up by а Pity 
figure alone . . . ога pretty face, even though the girl’s am 
has no special appeal, He can be aroused by pictures, by storie gical 
thoughts . . . Most girls have a less intense, less persistent P hy р 
desire. Their bodily response is relatively dormant until stirre 

by a boy's approaches. А girl is not so apt to be carried away 
boy's appearance alone . , ” (Spock 1955 p. 189-191). 
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The message is clear: male sexuality is genital, easily stimulated 
and urgent; female sexuality, where present, is diffuse, easily sub- 
umated and will probably go away of its own accord. What insight 
Into one’s own or one’s partner’s sexual response could such a 
à picture give ? Surely it would make girls fear their boyfriends and 
boys despair of their girls, encourage boys to be anxious about their 
Virility if their sex drive is not urgent and make girls ashamed if 
theirs 15, 

There is a story in various classical sources quoted by Graves 
(1955) that Zeus and Hera argued about whether the male or female 
ained more enjoyment from the sexual act. Failing to agree, they 
teferred the matter for arbitration to Teiresias, the androgyne, who 
Бауе this verdict: 


“Tf the parts of love-pleasure be counted as ten, 
Thrice three go to women, one only to men. 


à This authority seems just as weighty as the ones cited, me 
E t cited, in support of the alternative hypothesis. It is certainly 
оте of a myth than that of the lower female sex drive. 


IO. THE SEX EDUCATORS VIEW OF 


MARRIAGE 
v. The majority of these books preach the message that а 
n exciting sexual encounters and what women wants ils 
hu dae. "Often in marriage a woman's whole life is d { ) 
«y. oand, his needs and the thought of a family.” (Barnes ӘРЕ 
Bl." Young man should be aware of an cbe jesse all 
conside © tendency to let love, or what they think A nd indeed 
апу. ЧОП8 of social outlook, politics, religion, ethics a 


In Ing else,” (Ibid, p. 178). 


" f 
my owp “ld of such sweeping generalisations, let net um 
they р thousands of men find it difficult to integra they ove and 


ауе t; ith the women 

Wh rouble when they sleep with 
dias, Rey love the women (A mb with. Sex educators are often 
«7, 1010 this section of the populace 
А е 
чел, 08у take а gir] weeks, за и or even years after xe о 
and ha What she has been taught about being ‘a lady doi = germ 
While ы married life, she must learn to respond in Elea е... 

* maintains а ladylike appearance the rest of the time · · 
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It is important for girls to understand кез dual nature of their lives 
ossible." (Pomeroy 1969 p.24). | . 
= “ок the second ES is ex seen with boys, in wee 
must learn to be both ladylike and, eventually, unladylike, when "e 
kind of behaviour is required.” (Ibid. p.30). What is being ed 
here? A duality inherent in the female personality, a Spem 
schizophrenia, or the fearful neurosis of the Western male ? ТЕ 
Women in the West have been treated as all three aspects o hse 
triple goddess in Graves (1961) — mother, wife and harlot. The _ 
two aspects eventually fuse into one: the kind of girl one за ife 
“Just like my ma", the woman who ends up, as any traditiona oo 
does, bearing the same name as her husband's mother. The dichoto ке 
left is that between wives and mistresses implied by the HEU 
from Dr Pomeroy. A successful wife must learn to be a mistress 
the bedroom. - 
Tt seems that most sex educators would like to preserve the ane 
quo of traditional marriage. If they fail to do so, while exhibiting 3 
deceit and hypocrisy they deem acceptable within that institutio Й 
one can only praise the integrity of the young people who reject 1t. 


11. А SHIRKED RESPONSIBILITY 


In an overpopulated world, the first responsibility of the = 
educator is to prevent unwanted births. Indeed, one can imagine to 
kind of world in which it would take second place. According 5s 
Caspar Brook (FPA 16) there are about a im unwanted pregnan at 
in Britain every year. In the light of these figures and the fact јеаг 
3,000 people catch VD for the first time each week (HEC), it is € 
that sex educators are failing in their task, 


ms of het 
urate 


and 
ilies 
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I2. AN HONOURABLE EXCEPTION 


a and a school medical officer have collaborated on a 
sewi "d ht go a long way towards changing the attitudes of 
ies ise л and those who learn in schools about sex. (Hemming 
ө эше a 1972). Sex and Love contains this rare ray of hope: 
old style н Е = becoming more of a partnership. It is no longer the 
and childre eee in which the husband was supreme and wife 
vil: a were subject to his authority . . . sexual equality and 
'y in sexual relationships go together.” (p. 58-59). 


13. CONCLUSION 


Ss Si абе are not the main source of information on sex 
either steele on? they are there as an influence in most schools, 
responsible ү on the shelf, or implicitly in the reading of those 
abrogate th ION SX education in the classroom. At present they 

eir main responsibility of reducing the abuses of human 


Sexy А 
ality: i: ; : ° 
y: unwanted pregnancies, abortions and VD, in favour of 


moralis; f 
ralising about chastity before or within marriage and promulating 
ect life as it is but 


e = 206 
liem: views of society. They do not тећ 
> from extreme cases. 

Ре th not, and probably cannot be, any "scientific" proof about 
Only try t € sexes differ in anything but physiology ог not. So we can 
lump о take the most optimistic and affirmative line; the more you 
Will b People together on the basis of their similarities the less you 


baler of their differences. D. 
Sensitivity educators see this necessity, 1t W! 
11 ће dif and intelligence teachers can muster 
level о cult process of bringing their emotion: 


eir sexual readiness. 


II take all the humanity, 
to help their pupils 
al maturity up to the 
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ADOLESCENT GIRLS AND MODES OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


by J. P. WARD 
University College, Swansea 


ABSTRACT 


ы — girls have of Hirst's seven categories of know- 

not esel Nias A of this investigation. The girls in the sample were 

PP somata, ми about these areas but they did пої confuse them and 

girls enert ir each category. Some differences between boys and 

ој beer x an these were related to differences in their perceptions 

these gue " and in particular the kinds of language encouraged by 
- Some implications for education are suggested. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


|| a some research was carried out with adolescent girls in 
ie Wales, and a full-length report written on it'. The first 
ва of that research, which dealt with these girls’ understand- 
alle rige uses of their families, peer groups, relationships and the 
спђеа еј adolescent ‘identity question’, has been more briefly des- 
half, ao also? and in this paper now I describe the second 
ari ich studied these girls’ attitudes to and understandings of 


о 
Us modes of formal knowledge. 


ings 
50-с, 


2. DEFINING FORMAL KNOWLEDGE 
atter, and so it turned out. 
hinking the factors which 
te of the knowledge in 


This ; 
T к = clearly a tricky and complex m 
mi 
Which E expected to clutter the ‘pure’ sta 
Svaluat; € were interested. Such factors are the school, the teacher's 
thin s on and structuring of knowledge, and so on. But since those 
Senteg rat necessarily modify knowledge 25 that is formally pre- 
S know, young people a more fundamental definition or alignment 
оша = and knowing was needed for research purposes, which 
expected to hold constant no matter the influences on it. 
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This alignment I found in Hirst's seven categories of knowledge as 
ways of knowing logically irreducible to each other?. With one 
exception^ Hirst has not spelt out what he means by these seven 
types and І therefore did so for myself, a brief summary of these 
being given below. The reader may not agree with these but he will 
at least know what we understood by them. 

"Thus we are examining the understanding our sample had of, not 
school 'subjects', but Hirst's seven categories of knowledge as the 
major and most profound modes of knowing our culture has dif- 
ferentiated. But to ‘disguise’ these when talking to girls, and also to 
discover how such understandings were affected by understandings 
of other things in the environment, we enquired also about what can 
for brevity here be grouped into four areas, namely, technologically- 
produced things broadly relating to the youth culture (fashion, 
magazines, travel, etc.); everyday social knowledge (interaction 
relationships); thought and reflection themselves; and a random 
group such as humour and psychomotor skills. The breakdown 0? 
the interviewing schedule Showed 25 areas of phenomena, reality 01 
knowledge about which we enquired; 6 of these were wholly, ай 
another 6 partly, concerned with the seven ways of knowing. The 
interviewers were graduates who had already been working wi 
these girls in school and youth work, and had established confident 
and easy relationships with them. Our sample was about 45 working 
Sewn middle class girls of varied abilities between the ages of 14 
ihu ie They knew research was being carried out but did not 59 

ne interviewing schedule or know of its existence, so that the seven 


categories were not seen as à group by them (the questions concern" 


ing these seven types wi : ther 
ere mixed ; оп 0 
areas). randomly with those 


3. THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS ENQUIRY 

The importance of stud 
First there is the questi 
especially fo 
knowledge i 
occupied i 
developme 
remains la: 


ying this matter seems to lic in two m 
on of the current status of knowled£y 
rmal knowledge, in education, We hear often that er 
$ not relevant to young people, who would be | jal 
П more general attention to their personal an. о із 
nt and the matter of their place in the community- ef 
rgely unresearched sociologically so that there is 4 ee 
of the argument going by default. But secondly there is the ques? 
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of girls, and the opportunities they really, rather than nominally, 

ave to acquire a thorough education in the modes of knowledge, in 
the light of their own capacities seen in themselves and in contrast to 
those of boys. Many assumptions, often on little evidence, have been 
made about girls’ capacities. We carried out this research to throw 
light on these questions. 


4. SEVEN TYPES OF KNOWING 


We can now say extremely briefly what we understood by each of 
the Seven types of knowledge Hirst suggests. These types refer to 
ifferentiations in our basic awareness of reality at all, such dif- 
tp набора however, once achieved, being not logically convertible 
e sach other. "Thus for example philosophical knowing, though it 
m ам on hermeneutic knowing (interpretative knowing of bs 
i mings and intentions) is not merely a branch of that; it is 
» Sent in kind, The seven kinds are mathematical logical (know 
sies of relationships between things regardless of their casted ) 
"me (what we know empirically through the mti hist 
sions), € (knowledge of what men mean or intend s s 
таре philosophical (knowledge of meaning eee Un зб а 
of m = nse to say in principle); moral (knowledge of ЧЕ is E 
gu Situation. which puts him inevitably and eee js 
1on-making positions for which he is responsible); aesthe 


ex 1 p . 
Perienta] knowledge of the actual works of art that exist); 


telipi 
its ae knowledge after the other six are exhausted; knowledge or 
Stitu 


tes — e.g. faith — about the unknowable). 


5. FINDINGS 


ty briefly for the main findings. They are broadly two. The 


that, with j »- i irl and category to 
» with irl to gir egor 
inner variations from 5 deir mim ds 


аз to pp? these girls do have some clear differentation in th и 
tion "^ nature of these types of knowledge, and that sich ieee 
ually ; ives 

e lly is not molested by the other areas of their 


m > : ledge. 
ut ü irs youth culture, relationships, etc.) seen as e A 


rnitu i : d to records, put оп 
80 0 re one liked, listene 5 5 
at all, py but these things were not absorbing in terms of eae 
“Nducive T, Were to be managed and handled in so far as s in as 

© successful peer relationships. Tt does not appear, 
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commonly assumed, that discrimination between types of know- 
ledge, rather than knowledge’s content as ‘subject’, is blocked by the 
kinds of artefact associated with those other things. This was brought 
out by precisely the fact that our questions about these types were 
‘disguised’. (Thus we asked not about ‘science’, ‘art’, etc., but about 
nature, things that work, thinking, painting, calculation and propor 
tion, language, right and wrong, death, and all manner of things). 
Thus the way was open for these girls to see the albeit hidden modes 
of knowledge unsullied. They saw mathematical knowledge, to take 
the first, as a self-contained area, a little universe, which had little 
connection with (though not little application to) the ordinary world. 
It is an arbitrary mental convention characterized by clarity ап 
(interestingly) speed, and the girls feel fairly exactly that they hav 
it or they don't. Some hate it, others do not; as one said, it fitte 
her mind’, It is not connected with the body feelings fun and so ОП. 
Next, the girls Saw the empirical-technological world (the world 0 
рае D man’s exploitation of it) as something huge that frightene 
mein E nur to have little microscopic picture of this WO? 
= и а н i E e intricate patterns on sea-shells, for example, were 
а то y them. Curiously, the electronic and technologic? 
а" ‘Whether evt in the same way. As one girl said, ‘It is too big e 
as passive I do co — 9 nh ice ге € - worn 
Мелина. the cir now. In the third area of knowing, the 
raised "n arm Tespogded very positively to our questions. THN 
Айй olet е + м of seeing what others were ‘getting at’ in t a 
explain it “The owing something oneself without being ар © 
ыле J Suggestion was present that these girls underst0? 
guage as that which can never fully say what is i ded, 50 
communication is necessaril i | E 
attention of the oth sarily a series of attempts at directing e- 
times I know wn SE оч ineffable area,¢ Аз one girl said, ke 
don't try. I f m not going to be able to explain what I p 
у. I feel you know what I'm feeli Ithough we can't P" 
the words between us; The fourth анне. 1 know’ 
(still not described as such by us ad qub ee ing 
occurred, if at all, wh e dai duci 
des » When one was alone. Being alone was COP“ уо; 
dc e am about general meaning since the mind when alone W^" ЈЕ 14 
likely, the girls often said, to concentrate tingent, Pat ico 
realities. Furthermore, ‘being alone’ f pb "a xus usual y 
highly residual and no зка. d пне ра | back 
ode t always liked; yet it led the individU?, ty 
from individual problems to general ones (e.g Erikson’s ident 
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question emerging as a last resort – ‘Who am I anyway У.) As one 
girl put it, this sort of thought ‘excludes everything else’. On the 
fifth category, moral knowledge, the girls had very clear ideas in that 
they thought they usually knew when something was right or wrong, 
and furthermore that such feeling of rightness was itself what made an 
action right. There was much talk of ‘inner’ rightness; as one girl 
Put it (her emphasis), ‘You learn (morality) from others, but you know 
in yourself’, The sixth category, aesthetic knowledge, brought a 
Negative: the girls had little explicit idea, apparently, of what ‘art’ is. 
This very fact may support our view that real art knowledge, as a 
Category, is not art theory but experience of works of art that exist, 
9PPortunities for which experience these girls had had (apart from 
Poetry) all too seldom. Poetry, interestingly, was seen 1n terms of 
Whether it was needed or not, or a ‘help’. As one girl put it, it ‘begins 
е Һер explain things’. The responses to the seventh category, 
religious knowledge, were characterized by ambivalence. It was sug- 
8ested that some ultimate category or Being did exist but shouldn't, 
9r should but didn’t; that it was irrelevant but ought to be relevant, 
Was mysterious but obdurate (kept re-appearing’); also that it got 
Тре aside’ or was taken for granted. Only a few girls Pes © 
themes of a good God but a suffering world, or questions ^ as 

carnation, As one girl said, ‘I just don’t know, but I ought to 

now whether I do’. ШЕ, 
the Tom these all too sketchy comments what needs anemi (oon 
зе girls clearly said something about cach area we referre им ке 
Кыйы not name the categories, but merely пасе er hes 

e ТОП is greater that the girls distinguished Бено ese = = cs 
litt серју, in ways to which the necessarily brief referenc 


hin, Justice; indeed that, in Hirst's terms, one ind v dae 
1 . . H -A wW. 
come. Without talking nonsense. The point is highlighte 


Pares these responses with those obtained when asking ee em 
edge Categories but ‘school subjects’. The answers then r 


o l ns refer 
table. teachers, to whether they ‘make it interesting’, and to ч 
it se “tructuring. But in terms of categories of knowledge themselves, 

may be grappling at a 


thre, 5 from these answers that adolescents . А 

if m to epistemological differentiation of real importance if wed 
draw, Y they are given occasion to do 50 by having their dig m 
Areas 3 ereto. The girls were far from well-informed pee "s 
"ile "t they did not confuse them. Education could confide 


on 
this fact far more than it does presently. 
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6. SEX DIFFERENCES AND KNOWLEDGE CATEGORIES 


The second broad finding of this research concerns the well-known 
question of why girls either are thought to, or actually do, perform 
better in some subjects than others, and better or worse than boys 
from one subject to another. For although they could clearly dif- 
ferentiate between knowledge categories it does not follow that their 
talents or information were evenly distributed across those fields. 
That was a matter of recognition. Their capacities in one area rather 
than another, however, seemed to correlate with the use they made 
of language in peer-group interaction. In the first paper mentioned 
above, and in the research report, we refer to the ambivalent use 
girls made of peer groups and the pressures on them to do this. To 
make relationships mattered to them more than anything else. It was 
necessary to them to belong to peer groups, to be and be seen to be 
social not solitary, and so on, yet equally, and here, unlike boys, their 
attractiveness and sociability needed to be seen not to depend on 
such groups too strongly but to emanate from themselves individually- 
Thus, an interested boy would not want this girl's attractiveness (0 
evaporate when her supporting friends were not present, nor was 
such attractiveness to be merged only with theirs and in their presence 
(With boys on the other hand it was precisely membership of such 
es groups — and also the common consequent absorption in share 
tics adus о linge a cay ан 
јетра nd 2 ten his attractiveness too). The girls theret 

€ from the classical tight-knit, morale-evoking 

peer-group pattern — askance, yet not wholly apart. The positio? 
e hid в Tesult, it seemed to us, girls diversified e 
аван cw peer-group exchanges than boys do. Аз Ше 
: others indicates, language of relatively sta ‘ 

diffuse roles is likely to be context 


ory, it ‘celebrates’ grou membership: 
(Simple examples are of the *we are the вени же kid; the W° 


interaction. which greater ; 
Since girls are ambivalent + 
an individual pose and а 
subtler shades of distinctio 
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that the girls observe these and that they express them. They do 
‘affirm’ their peer group membership, but they also exchange informa- 
tion about who is going with who, about their success or otherwise in 
these matters and their reasons for this. This slight individuation 
from the group enables contrasts between individuals’ personalities, 
Including their own, to stand out more clearly, and their need to be 
expressed, That such things are observed may occasion the earlier 
Social maturity commonly attributed to girls. That such things need 
expressing, however, concerns language. 

For this reason the hermeneutic mode of knowing, the under- 
Standing of what others say and think, may if only slightly, be more 
advanced in girls than will their understandings in areas which do 
101 require that kind of knowing. In practice they will, other things 

eing equal, be more at ease with discussion, literary arts, moral 
t lowledge and religious knowledge (at least. discussion of hear 
м 1185) than they will in other areas, that is mathematica т 
Slentific, Тће one exception, the one area depending on nenm y E 
le ving (though qualitatively different from it) where a A E 
nbus is the philosophical. But it is precisely D эй 
Seat ‘on (like mathematical construction) that a пене 4 
in level, be connected to the more affirmatory tangu Е убой 
phis nit, loyalty-evoking group uses. Even 2 T: S piden 

Sophy is positive in that it is universal and abstract. 


€ , 

is the boy is often loyal not to certain people but to bes mh 
tha, «fore less magnetized to an understanding apes "iren бе 
achi OU; he may need to measure up to them but А 15 тч > 
Straj ved, in that context, by task performance. The gi enih 
№ id to observe and understand the particular, seen i m 
in ivi аге found in interactions between people 8 d у pent 
аге duated, Scientific, mathematical and philosopsre, meanings 
lite, eniversal in nature. Interpretations of nb {ло od 
"i vae pe жин ims philosophy) are 
Pattie г У) and actual religious beliefs (not reg thin gie js | 
docu AT. That boys do better at mathematics than g a o 
Mathe ted, and girls seem certainly less likely to be philosop. i 
d than appreciative, inter 

an peer-group 
f the female - 
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stance in the peer group to diversify their understandings of и 
individuals, to be called upon to express these resultant differen i. 
and in a greater variety of ways; humorously, sentimentally, Él 
cally, and so on; they would have to excuse themselves, use ‘il 
double entendre, reserve judgement while still saying something to у 
the gap, elicit information on gossip without seeming to. А ae 
use of the play of language forms (though this may not grea " 
advance vocabulary) seemed to follow in our girls, and the importan 
for their education must be crucial. 
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THE IMPACT OF INNATE PERCEPTUAL 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEXES ON 
THE SOCIALIZING PROCESS 


by DIANE MCGUINNESS 
The Hatfield Polytechnic 


ABSTRACT 


Р E exclusively cultural explanation is insufficient to explain sex 
кр. but so is an exclusively bio-deterministic approach. Certain 
аса differences between the sexes have been demonstrated in the 
e 5 research as a start to assessing the total problem m a synthesised 
кн The antecedents ој these differences and their implications for 
ty € is discussed. Differences in learning are considered. i ам 
баш the sexes contribute different skills, it 15 more important that E 
ta on the differences be equal, than that the differences 
ed, 


I. INTRODUCTION 

MAGINE if you will, an experiment on socialization quite и 
s Scope of the possible. In this experiment a small Eng » : 
"ion ee is isolated from the media, transportation es С n 
ч ns is halted, and only basic supplies arrive from the outside. 
that a the socialization process 50 
exhi “о Sexes take on the opposite characteristics to those they m 
ik both alerted to the project an 

is actively engaged 


tives ams directly to their offspring. They must achieve 
f the sort. T 


Рата У 2PPearing to do nothing 0 

чы the Five ми we are "| exists in the a we 

an ently wh 5 ; cannot be demonstrated as 

n xp vhen direct parental influence they must be 

tribu anation of sex differences, it is concluded that they зе voice 
table to such subtle processes as the tone hac" 
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the amount of handling in infancy, the types of toys given to the 
child, and so forth. 

Continue in your imagination as a witness to the expected outcome 
of this project about 5-10 years hence. You are visiting the village 
school and notice the following occurrences: Girls now swell the 
ranks of the remedial reading classes. Girls, but not boys, take their 
toys apart and put them back together again, while delighting in 
making noises like trains, steamship whistles, and machine guns. 
During the lunch period, the boys stand in the lunch queue talking 
quietly, while the girls are pushing, jostling and punching ont 
another. After lunch, on the playground, the girls have rushed out t9 
engage in various forms of activity and tests of physical strength and 
skill mea to identify their position in a loosely arranged domin- 
ance order. Meanwhile, the boys ing jacks, j i ,an 
talking to one another. ина 

In the classroom teachers complain that Cynthia, Joanna and 
Susan can never sit still and constantly disrupt the class by crawling 
in and out among the desks, while they praise Billy, Harry 2^ 
Tom who score 100% on every spelling test and read at least ve 
new books a week. These boys and many others write excessively 
кро essays and poems, spawning pages and pages of script, while 

€ girls, who always write about war or football, rarely fill a pag 


2. WEAKNESSES OF EXCLUSIVELY CULTURAL EXPLANATIONS 


r These examples are sufficient to anyone who has raised childre? 
in indicating that these outcomes would be impossible, and they 
serve to illustrate that an exclusively cultural hypothesis is a nonsens? 
in explaining differences between individuals. It illustrates furthe" 
the curious fact that psychologists and sociologists often become 5^ 
engrossed in experimentation or theorizing, that they fail to а 
how far they have lost contact with the real world around them- 
parent with two or more children knows how different children 


be, and how pervasive and unchangeable are temperamental P 
positions. 


can 
dis- 


ly 


The fact that certain temperamental characteristics аге "T 
inborn has been verified by a longitudinal study carried v 
Thomas and his colleagues in New York (Thomas et al 1969)- Ar 
carefully classifying about ten consistent temperamenta p 
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positions in the young infant, they were able to follow each child in a 
sample of about 150 children, through into their late teens. The 
important findings were these: 


1. Basic temperamental characteristics (such as predispositions 
to slow activity levels, fear of novelty, amiable passivity, etc.) do 
not alter with time, though the form of their expression may 
differ somewhat. 


2. The parental handling interacting with temperament was 
crucial for the healthy psychological development of the child. 
For example, a child with a slow tempo becomes acutely dis- 
tressed when rushed or pressed. A sunny natured inactive child 
is often taken advantage of and too frequently left alone or 
ignored. 


We know that males and females are different, not only physically 
Ш in disposition and in intellectual capacities. The attitude that we 
Сап somehow attribute all non-physical differences to the s pde 
Ment, and only physical differences to genetics, implies a M 
advocate a Cartesian mind-body dualism which is quite untena ^ 
Siven our present understanding of neural function and iere : 
асћ individual is a composite of genetic potential and ces the 
“регіепсе acting upon that potential. In analyzing why an ern 
Sexes differ, we need to understand first what the genetic m 
"y be, and then in what way society might act to enhance or m 


Certa; d 
*rtain fundamental abilities. 


3. A CASE FOR A SYNTHESISED APPROACH 


b Until quite recently the study of 
iffe fen an extreme cultural pap. " 
род al reinforcement, and an equa үз 
to 9n in which all advanced intellectua known that extreme 
је Pre-wired into the brain. It has long been SUT e develop- 
Positions have never been successful in understanding the judice a 
SHE 9f individual differences, and it may be that the pred sex dif- 
tionality which is so often sparked by discussion on ne 
Ces has led to such entrenched dogmatism. toil different 
ex i Sume that the study of sex differences аа man differences 
Suc Anatory principle than the study of any other hu 


а: B 
5 age, personality or race. 
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4. FUNDAMENTAL SENSORY DIFFERENCES 


Due to this situation, in my own approach to the problem, it 
seemed of paramount importance to establish differences between the 
sexes in some psychological process which could in no conceivable 
way be attributable to the environment. If this could be demonstrated 
then we would have a definite scientific basis from which to begin 
to assess the total problem. We know that females excel in linguistic 
skills, but language consists of so many complex processes ranging 
from perception and memory to production, that it is difficult to 
disentangle these components, much less determine theenvironmental 
or genetic contributions of each and their interaction. The same prob- 
lem applies to the area of spatial-mechanical skills in which males 
are known to be superior. 

However, if certain fundamental sensory differences could be 
demonstrated, this might provide a clue as to how perceptual systems 
are biased to pick up certain types of information from the environ- 
ment. Furthermore, if these sensory differences were found to exist 
in the adult and be unaffected by environmental effects, then bot 
cultural and maturational explanations could be ruled out. 

Many of these initial studies are now complete (McGuinness, 1972: 
1973; unpublished data) and have produced the following results: 
Females are more sensitive than males to auditory stimuli. Using 
pure tones, it was found that females had lower thresholds to hig 
frequency sounds, and much more critical, to have a far greate 
sensitivity to volume. Using a technique which eliminated artifac® 
" es Personality or anxiety, women were found to set a comforta” 4 
i ied, i 1 below that of men across "rr 
cis + In practice this finding means that when a the 

S set to fairly loud levels (8o-85 db), women will hear 0 
sound as phenomenally twice as loud as the men. Women were з 
sound to be less tolerant of repeating auditory signals, such as 4 ticking 
clock. НЕЕ 

Тһе argument that this difference is due to the males зоте 
being subjected to а noisier environment is not borne out either 
the sample used, nor by the following data. A comparable ser ^ ја 
studies on visual perception was carried out with these results: tly 
photopic (daylight) vision, men were found to have sign! sual 
greater visual acuity. In particular, they could identify ? have 
stimulus at greater distances than women and were also foun 
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fe Р a 

» aie ~ ш он у were also considerably more sensi- 
сити ae E E in a similar way to the loudness test discussed 
beu | ing casts doubt on the "noisy environment" hypo- 
NU a ain male insensitivity to loudness, as any such theory 
he 8 pana the impossible situation of a noisy but dimly 

т. ну: A males, but a quiet, brightly lit one for females. 
"edens = : ese data, women were significantly more sensitive 
петина E: | ark) vision, producing lower visual thresholds and 
time ЈЕ onger visual image in the dark. The after-image dif- 
as absent in the light. 


5. DISCUSSION 


qun die of relevance arise from these data. The first is that 
б па си demonstrate that there are genuine and reliable 
arious со in pue neural organization between men and women. 
ments Arie were conducted in conjunction with these experi- 
altering ђ ich indicated that the environment was ineffective in 
thresh- d is sensory processes such as judgement of intensity and 
effect on 4 BOL example, while musical training showed a marked 
Were fo a pitch judgement task (where incidentally no sex differences 
Audito und), this training had ло effect whatsoever on the other 
гу tasks. 
аша oon point deals with the fact that no study on infants, 
tradicted adults, or the elderly comparable to these data has con- 
ed the findings. Female infants have been shown 1n а number 


Stu i Фе. . 
Studies to be more sensitive to another infant’s cry, to music, to 
(variation 1n 


8teatey е 1969). Female professional musicians 
Males perception of dynamic changes (varia 
Gia this forms an important factor 1n the t 
i the p 1968). This factor is absent as contributing to the attributes 
Шы е musician. 


Tight 
ne. 5 
aspect, 55 contracts, boundaries, edges, 2n 


cterized by its detectable 
d its three-dimensional 


d S трен and Cantor, 1967; McCall and Kagan, 1970; Pancratz 
More at €n, 1970; Cornell and Strauss, 1973) showing that males are 
Con, tentive to visual input which is three-dimensional, angular, 
е 


mete; 
develope and brightly lit. That this is not due to differences 10 © 
Ment of the visual system is demonstrated by the finding 
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(Fagan, 1972) that females can recognize photographs of different 
faces by 4-5 months of age, while males are unsuccessful at this 
task. Various studies now confirm that the female is especially atten- 
tive to facial cues, either realistic or pictorial (Kagan and Lewis, 
1965; Lewis et al, 1966; Lewis 1969; Fagan 1972). 

Throughout the scattered literature on differences between the 
sexes in response characteristics (Moss, 1967; Smith and Connally, 
1972), in sensory capacity, in attention biases, and in social and 
intellectual aptitude (see McGuinness, 1975 for review), a clear pi 
ture begins to emerge of the qualitative link between the differences 
found at all ages. One can best characterise the fundamental dif- 
ference between the sexes as due to the manipulative, restructuring 
and active predisposition of the male, and the communicative-social 
predisposition of the female. It does appear in most instances, though 
there are exceptions, that Society caters to these differences rather 
than opposing them. 

If one accepts that the psychological literature is valid, and that the 
emerging picture of sex differences leads to a logically tenable inter- 
preptation, then two critical questions ensue: First, what are t i 


antecedents of these differences, and second, what do they imply for 
education and for society ? 


6. ANTECEDENTS OF THESE SENSORY DIFFERENCES 


In my own view the development of psychological differences 
between the sexes is attributable to certain basic perceptual-moto 
associations. In the male, information about the environment 9 
received directly. One could describe this as first-hand information 
Because of the male's greater gross activity levels, his attraction © 
objects, and his inclination to act out upon them by examining their 
internal and external structure, the male gradually learns about Фе 
relationship between his motor processes and the properties O^ - 
world. The double feed-back system sets into operation an associati" s 
bond between his image of action and the visual image which Pi 
responds to it. An associative mechanism incorporating ш, 
spatial-motor aspects is highly suited to internalizing the 0, 
dimensional aspects of the physical environment. This contribute’ 5 
the male's Superior mechanical, and visual-spatial skills which af as 
profound importance in abstract mathematical ability sU° 
geometry, in engineering and in architecture. 


: d, i? 
The female learns about her environment largely at second-han® 
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ee иин иш association is one 
^ lese нене id кА in whic "cire and the visual correlates 
неа ле ces, аге integrated into the ability to produce 
accur а ions and to perceive the emotional and connotative 
implications of the speech and facial expressiveness of others. It 
appears from the data that accurate auditory analysis of cues of 
inflection, and acoustic detail in speech, are critical in this process. 

A further important associative link is found in females skills in 
which her greater tactile sensitivity is incorporated into the ability to 
exhibit a high control over discreet digital coordination. This ability 
is exemplified in tasks of handwork, writing, typing, musical per- 
formance, and so forth (Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968; Hutt, 1972). 

_ The data consistently force the conclusion that initial sensitivities, 
її particular to brightness, loudness, and cutaneous threshold, act 
as biases on the development of perceptual-cognitive structures. As 
cach sex is attracted by different auditory, visual and tactile cues 
their attentional development will be differently a 
also possess different biases for motor output, gross muscle action for 
boys, discreet verbal and digital activity in girls, they will not only 
Perceive differently, but gain different types of reinforcements ог 
tewards for their actions. Thus it has been shown in infant studies 
that females are quieted by verbal (distal) stimulation while mothers 
More frequently have to pick up their young sons and play with them 
Proximal stimulation) (Moss, 1967; Lewis, 1972). Likewise, it has 


сеп, found that while the male and female infant does not differ in 
the female consistently 


the amount of vocalizations they produce, the ©. i 
Irects her babbling towards socially relevant stimuli such as peop e, 
Pictures of people and sounds of voices, while the male talks" to 
anything indiscriminantly, including inanimate objects (Goldberg 
н d Lewis, 1968; McCall, 1972; Messer and Lewis, 1972). Over tí 
© female produces increasingly clearer and more accurate Speec 
Patterns, while also increasing her verbal interchange with others 


arms and Spiker, 1959; Hull et al, 1971). 


У IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIETY 


ow these differences are to be 
ly confronted with a dilemma 


ces and perpetuate them, 
aluable and endeavour to 


han ating with the question of h 
of Valu by Society, one is immediate! 
does ез. Does one value the differen. 

One select certain sex biased traits 25 V 
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inculcate these in the opposite sex ? Our capacity to regulate behaviour 
is of course affected by temperamental differences such as gross 
activity levels, and means of expressing aggression, but where 
skilled learning is involved the answer is not quite as dificult as it 
might appear. There is already an example available to us which 
suggests that the latter solution is the more profitable. Young males 
are consistently required to learn to speak clearly, to make their 
wishes known verbally, and to acquire adequate reading and writing 
skills. 'T'he success of this endeavour is so marked that by early teens 
the linguistic aptitude of most boys is not noticeably different to that 
of girls. That this effort is indeed valuable is witnessed by the findings 
that delinquent boys have low verbal skills (Taylor and Ounsted). 
This suggests that not only do delinquents seek attention because of 
their failure in school, but because they cannot communicate 
adequately with anyone. 

In contrast to this, no such endeavour is expended by either 
parents or teachers to develop mechanical-spatial ability in girls. 
(Only in America have I heard of experimental classes in teaching 
visuo-spatial ability). This omission leads to several problems. First, 
while early skills in mathematics require largely symbolic memoria 
processes, served equally by linguistic competence, this is not true 
of higher mathematical ability. Here reasoning must be freed from 
its symbolic content, and the ability to form spatial images becomes 
relevant. Girls are notoriously poor in geometry, and a recent 
national survey conducted by Ross and Simpson (1971) found that 
girls actually decline in mathematical skills at ages 11-13, relative (0 
D previous performance, while boys improve. This is but one 
it — Usa d ho ignoring mechanical training for girls is pt 
dodi е pelessly lost in the maze of our mechanic 
Зао While constantly surrounded by labour-saving machines 

: . огсез the incompetence she already feels in the face 
coping with an almost entirely male structured environment. 


8. IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 


Understanding sex differen 


practical ge 
pect of teaching, asit isnotonl 


ces is also important in the i 
P dispositio? 


y inperceptual-cognitive pre 
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that they differ, but perhaps more importantly, they learn differently. 
From the available data it seems absurd to attempt to teach boys to 
read by methods most suitable to girls. Females excel in the rapid 
Processing of detail (printed letters) and in manual coordination 
(copying printed letters) while males learn by manipulation. While 
pondering on this problem (reading programmes do fail with boys) I 
learned of a project to teach reading by machine at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Their data on sex differences showed that it had been eliminated 
by this approach, and children learned to read faster than in the 
Classroom control group. Further investigation is obviously war- 
ranted to discover which method is best suited to females, but using 
mechanical aids greatly helps the males. . 

So far only the more traditional aspects of education have been 
Considered, but a further value judgement is frequently implied by 
the silence of educators in an area which Guilford (1967) has des- 
cribed as Behavioural Intelligence. Guilford defines this as the 
Capacity to perceive intent, to predict the behaviour of others, while 

cing sensitive to the needs of others. Sensitivity to persons has long 
€en established as a female trait, and it is in some measure a con- 
€mnation of our social system that the combination of analytic 
and emotional intelligence required in dealing with people iris 
Part of our educational training. Though teachers до coniicere 

Olden Rule and discuss fair play, etc. this does по mu x: 
"PPropriate context to effect any understanding at an intellectua a 
of the process of empathetic communication. Such an s ice 
Might incorporate training in distinguishing between tones 0 о 
and facial expression, attention to past action and present statements, 


in А А 
short, а sharpening of one’s awareness of people 


g. CONCLUSION 


‚ The value of this approach is that it leads to an independence of 


Mdgement, hence ability to resist persuasion, 25 M IER ie 

З9регаціуе and sensitive outlook. А characteristic of the ib total 
~ ‘tant movement is lip service to the brotherhood of man wi 1 pim 
difference and insensitivity to the rights of the individual, 


tdeo : le 
to logy Which more or less is a direct stateme 


indi 
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у 
is being severely undervalued, is witnessed by the fact that so beta 
women are led blindly to espouse a cause which they had wd = 
creating and which reflects little in the way of their own intellig 
and outlook. 


The sexes are not equal; they are different. What must be made 
equal is the value placed upon these differences. 
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EDUCATION AND SEX ROLES 


by К. К. DALE 
Formerly Reader in Education, University of Wales 


ABSTRACT 


Psychological sex differences are partly innate, partly p , 
Interests, aptitudes and temperamental characteristics of din n 
overlap substantially; individual differences are more impor 
education than sex differences. A balanced approach is needed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE overall problem is whether male and female differ psyche 
| logically sufficiently to necessitate different educations ane , 

so, should they have different community roles ? ud 
problem is the battle fought by the Women's Liberation More the 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Men. Their case 15 et 
feminine sex has inadquate career opportunities, and in le: ай 
secures only an inferior position. Is this due to inferior physica t 
intellectual endowments and therefore inevitable? Is it due e 
call to motherhood diminishing or supplanting the career Т 
state which changes in the expectations of society could modify 4 
it due to the sex stereotyping by society ? Or does it stem from 
educational institutions ? 
The research on psychological sex differences is so enormo?? еф , 
in its consideration the basic fundamentals are sometimes overlo 
Yet these, by definition, offer the best guide to a solution. 


2. PRINCIPLES 


Men and women are alike in that they are parts of the d асе 
they are different in that they are complementary parts oft plus an 
In every body cell the female has 23 pairs of chromosomes | would 
XX pair, while the male has the same 23 plus an ХҮ раш: п the 
be rash to assume that this fact has only physical aspects 2i ate 
abilities, emotions and even interests the two sexes have 2 dif- 


* tage wn у nnate 
basic similarity, but there appear to be superimposed 1 


aces 
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ferences, sometimes accentuated by sex differences in child rearing, 
and society's expectations. Usually the interaction between innate 
and environmental forces is intricate and difficult to disentangle. 
Men and women are bi-sexual insofar as they both secrete male 
and female sex hormones; the difference in the balance of these 
hormones produces the physical characteristics of masculinity and 
femininity. It would be naive to suppose that this influence stops 
there, rather does it have a profound influence on the emotions 
(Beach, 1948). Research shows that these hormones influence the 
brain (1 Iamburg, 1967). For example one of the principal female sex 
hormones, progresterone, in moderate doses acts as a sedative 
(Е lamburg, 1965). A preponderance of androgen is responsible for 
the relative aggressiveness and unruliness of the male and the 
reverse for the comparative submission and obedience of the female. 
large body of research indicates greater aggressiveness in the male 
9f most species (Hebb, 1946, Seward, 1946). That the bull is master 
апа defender of the herd while the cows peacefully graze and look 
after their offspring is an analogy which may infuriate members of 
Vomen’s Liberation. It is not meant to be a denigration of woman- 
kind, however, for aggression can lead to disaster as well as to achieve- 
Ment. The facts — in this case the bulls - must none the less be faced, 
together with the queer Highland horned sheep which арреат а 
he this argument when we see her stamp her hooves, lower | 
Orns and chase off the sheep dog – but though female she — = 
4, cdimentary male sex organs; the characteristic timidity of [cmd 
` removed, The same argument applies to the human ee i an 
tha S Peatedly found more aggression in up ee єн ий of 
the ~ girls (Muste, 1947, Terman, 1954). The 8 
ale could also be involved. 
15 average aggressive-submissive арр veness in the male 
quences. 'Theorising, one might see aggressiv rure for domin- 
anc 198 to physical pursuits, physical ct ы Бшк, 1958). In 


©, creativi ion (C 
Creativity, and urge to exploratior “2 
cation it may play a part in male untidiness, carelessness, truancy, 


belli : in the drive needed 
fo liousness, failure to do homework — yet also in 


the girl 
Success T : РЕТ s and shyness of the 81 
5. jvenes RT 

Ma he comparative submiss sically active life, 


; " hy 

lege; © а factor in her more retiring and less р i 

tes, ire for dominance, less inclination to accept pu са 

Whe sibility — and the desire to have for husband a тапу uld be 
*he can look up. The less ‘aggressive’ behaviour 00 

F 


sition has far-reaching 
Conse 
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partly responsible, indirectly, for the greater neatness and con- 
scientiousness of the schoolgirl’s written work. These differences 
between the sexes in school work need to be recognised. Though we 
may endeavour to improve the neatness and reduce the carelessness of 
the boys, it would be folly to expect to make them as neat as the girls. 
It would be even more foolish to expect to *make' the boys as con- 
scientious. 

These innate temperamental differences may also be partly 
responsible for the differences in academic aptitudes and interests, 
though they are increased by society’s customs. Here the research 
which claims to have distinguished between the feminine ап 
masculine brains may be important. However, this work will nee 
confirmation and exploration before it can be of material help. 


3. ACADEMIC INTERESTS, APTITUDES AND ACHIEVEMENT 


А The earlier maturity of young girls (itself surely partly innate) 
linked with their greater fluency of verbalisation, help them to тей 
а higher average score than boys in predominantly verbal written 
tests of academic aptitude at the age of 11 (Anastasi, 1958). They а 
appreciably better than boys in attainment tests in English 27 
roughly as well in the usual Arithmetic tests (Dutch and меба), 
1974) (girls being better іп most mechanical processes and boys ^ 
problem work) (Terman, 1954). In some areas these differences caus? 
àn amusing preponderance of girls in Secondary grammar schools r 
amusing because the boys rapidly improve in relation to the gr" 
while at the secondary school (as assessed by examinations). Equali* 
tion of the entry by sex, as practised in some areas, is better; transfer 
to comprehensive schools removes the difficulty | 

At the Secondary level the female average superiority in 
tends to continue, certainly until age 16, while the male sup 
in problem arithmetic Spreads throughout mathematics as it beco™ 
more advanced, and also affects the mathematical sciences- Girls t€" 
to do well in natural science with its demands at this 918% pin 
description, memorisation and neat, accurate diagrams. sr. bie t 
subjects, such as geography, the same difference in achieve. 
occurs; girls are better at descriptive geography and boys in pe 
geography, contours, map construction and map reading. 

These differences in achievement seem to the writer to 5 
from probably innate average sex differences in aptitudes, | 
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by innate sex differences in interests. Though this may be impossible 
to prove it is equally impossible to disprove, and the balance of the 
evidence – if viewed apart from the emotions the topic engenders — 
Seems to be on the side of the innate hypothesis. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the differences in achievement are accentuated by the girls’ 
desire to read rather than to indulge in physical games, and by the 
delight of boys in problem solving, especially where numbers and 
Spatial factors are involved (cf. Maccoby, 1967). Success breeds 
interest and interest aids success; failure the reverse. Girls take readily 
to subjects which involve people (Terman, 1954), plants and animals; 
boys, while not being uninterested in these fields, are keenly inter- 
ested in subjects involving the inanimate world of things (e.g. the 
mechanical), ideas and mathematics. Part of girls’ dislikes of mathe- 
matics comes from their comparative timidity; they face less well the 
Constant test situation of the oral mathematics lesson and feel failure 
in public more keenly than the boys, who often laugh if off. They 
feel more deeply the derision or wrath of the teacher. Research on 
teachers ‘who had a distinctly bad influence’ elicited these com- 
ments from girls: ‘My first maths Mistress. She had bright red 
fingernails and shouted when I went wrong’. ‘He gave me ав 
mferiority complex where maths was concerned, which effect I He 
or many years’, and, “This teacher had а frightening temper and 
ave missed the chance of a basic knowledge of maths, Also 1 suld 
ate a subject which all my family are brilliant in, and I feel I shou 
ave been,’ (Dale, 1969, pp. 150-151 and 1974, ch. » etc.) 5 
Independently of the teachers’ influence the girls dislike = "i 
ЫЧ ай Subjects with a substantial mathematical content are affected, 
th in school and university; physics is an example. Бава 
ments from girls were: ‘I hate physics: it Ја Бано pocos fut 
on. Complicated equations get те down’. ‘I hated w^ woow bat 
Че Year and dropped it as fast as I could.’ 06 dI н mud to 
take pousht of it makes me sick.’ ‘No ^ in P ws 
it — I hate it.’ (Dale, 1974, рр. 16275) : 
Чеһ а deep di Ка pedes a number of subjects, can vene) 
in *Xplained merely as ‘an acquired taste’. Yet the different оры "a 
а the two sexes, the divergent exp certainly 
Sures in school of the majority opinion 
ез to produce the prevalent polarization 


ectations of adults, 
among each sex, 
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choose many themselves, and also decide at an early age which they 
prefer. If also a girl finds mathematics and physics easy she will 
like them and continue to take these "boys' subjects", despite 
majority opinion. On the other hand, among girls less talented in 
science or even among talented all-rounders, there will be some 
‘science casualties’. 

Casualties also arise in another way. For years the percentage of 
girls taking mathematics and physics from girls’ schools, at the 
‘Ordinary Level’ stage, has been lower than that among co-educated 
girls. This arises from a policy in girls’ schools of either allowing 01 
advising girls who are not good at these subjects to drop them, often 
quite early. For physics, it is true, general science is often substi- 
tuted in girls’ schools and girls do much prefer it. However, the 
choice of general science may prevent a girl from entering a scientific 
career. The relevant question is ‘Which percentage of girl scientists 
is better, that of the girl's schools or that of the co-educational ?' 

E might be thought that one way of reducing the sex polarization 
о attitude would be to increase the number of co-educational schools 
but the evidence is inadequate. Some evidence of increased polariza- 
tion (by attitude) in co-educational schools is found but may be due 
to their rather lower average intelligence level- the science subjects 
eig - м г higher ‘academic aptitude’ for success than the 
Du parer Sm eei of ie p 
claim made that the age a ea 
do the coeducational is misleading b | саћа 
girls’ schools have a h ber —— first, the old esas en 
and this markedly į ae rum reservoir of the highly intellig i- 
dates; second thei "proves their chances of providing science Ca” 

à › their girls are of higher social class, therefore a great? 
oma continue in the Sixth Form, , | 
Meore- т жишш, however, attainment їп mathemati 

prove by making more schools co-educational (D 
1974, ch. 3). This applies both to boys and to girls. A second #2 
implied earlier, would be to convince phere! teachers in tra!” 
ing that a pleasant approach to the teaching of the subject is essenti? 
for success. It would help to increase the percentage of girls taking 
the subject and help them to succeed in scientific and other careers: 

Readers may now be thinking, ‘Surely these sex differences, | 
average achievement and interest necessitate educating boys 4” e 
separately ?' There are several reasons why this is not 50. First, t 
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similarities of the inter 
hey outweigh the а анне ге poe psi 
and female; second, the differences betw ЕАС ap му 
ment in the various subjects represent pe bise y ag attau- 
performance. Third, if in one ji bi pee of total 
mathematics, at sa ` or two subjects, such as physics and 
detesting the ibis h 5 Tar the propor mon at girls disliking or even 
"deni uide ject becomes too great, pupils are allowed to drop 
Aste bo i icy is used less in co-educational than in girls' schools. 
"apud ү you a tendency to drop languages. "These trends are 
eniron enel inf bomi miigh tim diminished by changes in 
ac а me — they will inevitably persist, and it would be 
е1 E E : hildren to take for years subjects they hated. А better 
20d fo diem : ur the spirit’ of the teaching, as mentioned before, 
нон ммен е е with girls individually, indicating the 
bns. dn de ees d osed or nearly closed toa girl with no qualifica- 
гени дн ematics. Incidentally, universities. need to provide 
e ASA. a ses in subjects such as the natural sciences suitable for 
күү matically minded students. Many a potentially good botany 
matical as withdrawn through inability to pass a highly mathe- 
T cal subsidiary chemistry course. 
td nee overlap between the sexes in both interest and 
туй i in the various subjects is usually a dominant factor. 
abilities a ing a mixed class, the diversity of individual interests and 
fiore e to reduce markedly any difficulties due to sex dif- 
importa; oreover, as the didactic method of teaching becomes less 
* ‘ong es ог individual learning more so, it becomes easier to cater 
а simia iversity of population. The unstreaming of classes will have 
L ud (though more decided) effect. 
advocating reform emphasis shou 


Sexes е 
following the same courses and taking up the sa 
best use of his or her individual 


d catering for the range of 
In a single-sex 
ired range of facilities. Boys 
Js woodwork, metalwork and 
unning a home could be 
Imost all the multifarious 
and more wives аге in 
dalready exist here and 


Id be placed not on the two 
me careers, but 


Sc e Je 
а e It is difficult to supply the requ 
take cookery if they wish and git 


аг mat 
m 
ge а, A year's course ОП Г 

y both sexes, with both doing а 


9useh, P 
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employs jobs. In a world where more 
there, ent such courses are a necessity — an 
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4. SOCIAL 


Education is not only about academic achievement; pupils are 
unconsciously acquiring social skills and attitudes, and are affected 
emotionally by their various experiences. In a co-educational school 
they are, by working with the opposite sex in the classroom and 
sharing in hobbies, drama and choir, learning the attitudes, charac- 
teristic behaviour, skills, strength and weaknesses of the opposite sex. 
Separating them into single-sex schools tends to make attitudes and 
behaviour more extreme and to accentuate the undesirable traits of 
each sex. | 

For example, the boys tend to be too boisterous and unruly, with 
a decided increase in bullying (Dale, 1971, ch. 6), while the girls аге 
more ‘catty’ (their own words), Petty, and unpleasant cliques аге 
more frequent. (Ibid, ch. 12). Attitudes to the opposite sex are much 
more extreme, single-sex educated boys and girls having a more 
romanticised view of the opposite sex, °ГҺе boys seemed more 
glamorous when we had no contact with them.’ Ex-pupils who ha 
attended both types of school believed strongly that attitude to 5Х 
was more unhealthy and less balanced in their single-sex schoo 
(Ibid, ch. 14). That single-sex schools tended to stereotype the se 
roles is also seen in the attitude of both sexes to working with the 
opposite sex after leaving school (Ibid, ch. 16). 


5. CONCLUSION 


_ There is certainly some need for greater equality between the sexes 
in education and a great need for it in employment and careers. 

all reforming movements, however, there is а tendency to £9 10 
extremes, to make wild claims, and to jump on the band wagon a 
popular movement. There are enough justifiable grounds for com- 
plaint to make it unnecessary to lower one’s standards by including 
the unjustifiable. In schools girls are rarely treated with a deliberat? 
lack of equality – except in two ways, which are linked. For coeduc? 
tional schools to work well there should be an approximate equ? : A 
in the numbers of men and women teachers. In many schools ded 
women are a minority and in more than a few cases a dec! iof 
minority. This inevitably causes the female staff to be in an infere 
position, especially from the point of view of the girls. Though ity 
Head and male staff may not perceive the inequality it is perpet" 
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there. Further, the Head is almost always a man, and the Senior 
Master in not a few schools is second in command, with the Senior 
Mistress third. This is a much more blatant denial of the principle of 
equality. The Senior Mistress should have the title of Headmistress, 
with an automatic seat on the Board of Governors, and should be 
never lower than second in command. Male and female students 
Should also be balanced. . 
In many articles on "Women's Liberation’ there is a confusion 
between equality and similarity. What is needed is not a campaign to 
make men and women similar, or even to get them into the same 
careers. It should seek to afford equal opportunities to male and 
female in both education and career – according to their abilities, 
interests and wishes, regardless of sex unless the job necessarily con- 
nes it to one sex. . 
. This concluding paragraph strikes a controversial note. Women "E 
inclined to refuse posts of responsibility, and also to state ei ce y 
that they prefer working under a man (Dale 1971, P- HE i 
social ideas may improve these attitudes but in the writer P id 
Some substantial difference will always remain, pae te ae 
earlier, the relevant innate psychology of the sexes 1s tror Ae 
55 the aggressive sex. Maybe nature intended man to 4 bus 
and women to provide the stability. However, eu да а ys be 
the sexes in psychological attributes ensures that there a etin 
Some women leaders; there should certainly be many 
Present, 
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Aman Снамв 
AMDERS, Introduci: ; ; 
гина їч ucing Books to Children (Heinemann Educational 


PETER m . 
берүү кеек Books for Children (Paul Elek 1974. £2.40) 

Рави s Ы | hildren's Literature (Allen Lane 1973. £2.50) 
Who ‘wart i а аге шеш and valuable handbooks for readers 
books. Aidan Cl se an „guidance in the enormous field of children’s 
Peter Eicilndais ane ; ~ writes mainly for teachers—especially beginners: 
€ the more use s E den parents and teachers", and his would certainly 
deal of specific advi ook to parents. In Mr Chambers’ book there is a great 
books to childr advice and reference on such matters as how to introduce 
Bet authors to pua аен how to start and run a bookshop, and how to 
insist on close : : with children. He is properly critical of those who 
Pleasure of udy of texts with children who have not yet found the 

Mr Hollindale sc 
and has h снна selects a number of authors for quite detailed review— 
relatively little ат about several of them. He also recommends some 
oth writers gi nown names, such as Helen Cresswell and Mollie Hunter. 
ess hostile И и odi deis attention to the Blyton phenomenon, and take а 
cogently б нн am was the fashion, say, ten years ago. Both argue 
arguments ar [i ог children doing a good deal of reading, though their 
rofessor 1: и identical. 

eginner’ an’s long essay is a different matte 
s handbook, but demands a wide previous knowledge of children’s 


Ook 
Š ош reading has been encyclopaedic and in many languages. 
Children, and to explore the essential characteristics of good books for 
any claim tH at the same time to justify her topic (and her title) against 
objective į hat it does not deserve such scholarly treatment. The latter 
With Wich, араа incidentally by the skill and detailed reference 
те that child e succeeds in the former. Among the views she puts forward 
characters ren—as readers—are unlikely to be satisfied with children— 
—who are not at risk, unthreatened, and who never grow 
that “if the folk 


Up; th 
at folk tale and legend are of vital importance; 
d—freedom, wish-fulfilment—the 


r. It is by no means à 


© sati 
5 В 
gend тн а basic psychological nee 
est in int grates the child with his society”, and that while much of the 
ernational children’s literature derives from folklore, this is not 


t perceptive critiques 
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of Lear and Carroll in particular). The central thesis of the book, supported 
by studies of, among others, Andersen, E. Nesbit, Kipling, Madame E | 
Ségur and Jules Verne, concerns “ће essentially symbolic nature of a 
really important children’s stories." Around this view the author develops 
the critical coherence which distinguishes this essay from most other 
studies of children’s literature up to the present day. 

W. D. Emrys Evans * 
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SociAL EDUCATION: AN EXPERIMENT IN Four SecoNpanv SCHOOLS 
(ScHoots Council Wonkixc PAPER 51) (Evans/Methuen £1.50) 


THE problems of schooling are complex and as a result, any attempt t9 
explore different approaches to teaching and learning is likely to involve 
oversimplifications and overgeneralisations. This experiment contains 
too many for comfort. 

The emphasis in the project appears to be on personal and social prob- 
lems. The selection out and overemphasis on such problems ог on СОП" 
troversial issues involves a marked distortion. It ignores the possibilities 
in non-controversial issues and it may encourage a certain morbidity or 
sensationalist approach to content typical of tabloid journalism. I take A 
social studies area of the curriculum to have as its legitimate concern 
an approach rather than a specific content—the approach of challenging 
the assertive and emotive tendencies of common-sense or folk reasoning 
about social behaviour whether the content ђе a problem, an experienc’ 
controversial issue or a taken-for-granted aspect of behaviour. 

It is possible to see elements of an orthodoxy in this project. Rather n 
see teaching and learning as appropriate selections from a repetoire, 
techniques, the stress is on socio-drama, profiles and a set role definiti? 
for the teacher: “The proper teacher-pupil relationship is for the teacher 
to be adviser and experienced colleague and not a mere dispenser of know 
ledge or arbiter of values.” (Р.ттт) This is close to prescribing а en 
Right Way of doing things. an 

Another sign of an orthodoxy is if it has a set definition of an ideal Wn 
being. The ideal human here appears to be a participator: “. .. the 1n ies” у 
dual is charmed and pressured into active participation in group activ!’ “ens | 
(Р.то). The writers refer enthusiastically to the participation of ae 
in a Greek city state as ideal. Yet some may wish to be ghe 
their choice to be refused? The geographically mobile, or the occUP? ona 
ally mobile, or the individualist may have other priorities © pes 
action. 
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Further difficulties are raised by the ambiguity of the central ideas of 
Social education and community. The definitions and aims of social edu- 
Cation were so numerous, I ceased to note them down eventually. They 
included: attempting to reduce feelings of isolation and manipulation 
by agencies, (P.7) teach awareness of surroundings and sensitivity to 
Problems, (P.8) provide an adequate curriculum for social living. (P.8) 
the study of community problems, (Р.8) promoting self-reliance and self- 
direction, (P.17) promote responsibility and involvement, (P.18) and, an 
exercise in applied democracy. (P.18). 

A central feature appears to be ‘the community’ as a source of problems, 
experiences, activities and investigations yet this term is highly ambiguous. 
In the Project it most frequently appears to mean a local pem a 
Whether of housing, local government, geographical, cultural or political, 
is never clear. Since we are members of various communities, local, 
regional, national, international to name but a few, this would veg = 
а rather parochial approach. Nathaniel Hawthorne has A пе 
| i dangers of such an approach in these words: “The peculiar таг eo 

Semi-barbarous people are diffused distrust and indiscriminate Ds EA 
ople in all but the most favoured time and places are rooted to t P Р im 
Where they were born, think the thoughts of those places, can m P inb 
Other thoughts," Such an approach can so easily reinforce et “=> 
Valuations of culture and since the nationalistic belief that p Mini 
ЧУ is superior in all respects to all others and inevitably e: prp d. 
isig flattering belief, it is easily absorbed and all too easily ui 

On the positive side, teachers who have developed a ke €: поа а 
Consistent philosophy of education than the project o y: The 1565: 
number of useful ideas for teaching and learning approac ie les. (P19). 
SOClo-drama is described with some interesting шашы cil dren, by 

* investigation of groups within first hand rom 7) An approach. 
| (Ae means of profiles is well documented. (P.24 and $ 73 
| P Surveys is discussed. (P.33 and P.97) | о have been ‘turned 
A helpful analysis of the problems of children who dy been sapped 
md learning is given. “Their self-confidence had жүр tin had been 
ЧЧ their willingness to display initiative in the schoo! seg Pa ome. 

tained by their previous failure.” (P.19) ed d "nm Trails are 
ae as a way of tackling this problem. ((Photop Т roject). 

ег approaches but these are not mentioned in t A m РИТ 
€ Writers hoped that “this report may well be the 


| " 1 tributed 
sition to appear so far in this important field. bea moe e su 
Мане though not as much as other writings Ve- pea a pen 


Cts (e.g. the Understanding Industrial Society 
35 much as the writers hoped. 
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Косек Brown, А First Language: the Early Stages (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1973, £5.95). | 


NEITHER textbook nor treatise—the field of enquiry is too young to issue 
in either—Brown's book exudes a sense of the present continuous. А 
First Language reports on progress made since 1962 in the lively tradition 
of studies at Harvard University of the emerging grammatical competence 
of Adam, Eve and Sarah in their pre-school years. Only two early stages 
of grammatical development are treated, the two periods corresponding 
roughly to the two-word stage of so-called telegraphic speech, and the 
subsequent stage when the first grammatical morphemes (inflections for 
tense, number, the copula, etc.) appear. No attention is given to the earliest 
communicative behaviour, nor to phonological development. Rather, 
Brown wants to characterise explicitly the child's grammatical-semantic 
knowledge so as to account for early, Spontaneously-uttered sentences, and 
to explain the developmental schedule thereof. 

The book is organised around two long sections, corresponding to the 
above stages. “Ап Unbuttoned Introduction! offers an informal sketch of 
the target linguistic skills Brown will deal with, and some speculation on Р 
the linguistic Capacity demonstrated to date by the chimps Sarah and | 
Washoe. Stage I then explores several approaches to the explicit repre- 
sentation of what is claimed to be the short list of ‘semantic roles and | 
grammatical relations’, the constructional meanings gradually available 7 | 
to all Children studied to date, Data, mostly naturalistic, but some experi- - 
menta], is adduced from the Harvard project and other American work, | 
along with a nice Tange of cross-linguistic data where samples permit 
comparison. Brown concludes by asking why this particular list of con- 


languages and is primarily determined by the relative semantic and 
grammatical complexity of constructions?’ (p. 59). Alternative views on E 
strength of such developmentally-determining variables as frequency о 
forms in the child's input, and parenta] shaping are fairly considered 
and found wanting in a number of important respects. 
Brown has tackled an enormously complex job, making sense as he does 
of what, after all, are mainly uncontrolled naturalistic studies, and it is t 
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his credit that the volume shows such a high degree of conceptual unity. 
Тће attendant cost is that despite its having been written for non-linguist, 
the book cannot readily be consulted for discrete information on a single 
topic, one argument usually turning out to be contingent on another. 
The cost is trivial, for 4 First Language sets the standard in authoritative 
yet imaginative interpretation of the current research paradigm in child 


language studies. 
K. F. REEDER 


Ernest CHOAT (ed.), Preschool and Primary Mathematics (Ward Lock 


Educational, 1973, £2.50 cloth, £1.35 paper). 


Tuts is a collection of papers written for the Working Group on Primary 


Mathematics at the International Congress on Mathematical Education 
held at Exeter in 1972. As often happens in these cases the quality, as well 
а5 the contents, varies a great deal but there are four articles of some 
Importance. | я 
Mary Ѕіте, in her article "Implications of the work of Piaget 1n the 


training of students to teach primary mathematics”, suggests that ridens 
require not only a knowledge of Piagetian theory but also practi o 
conditions. She argues at, 


Perience of testing children in classroom 4 
besides the more obvious diagnostic value of tests, they have a Parure 
value not only to the child but also to the nonmathematical student. | 
times she tends to overstate her case trying for instance, to relate mo 79 
judgement to mathematical proof, but the examples of actual happ T RA 
її the classroom bring us back to earth and it is nice to see it clea d 
Stated that о“... no answer is wrong unless the child's reasoning 
Wrong. Responses need not be verbal”. (Р. 94)- Р d be interpreted 
Hassler Whitney's paper “Аге we off the track? coul ode Hn 
aS expressing an opposing view. He at in recent се T io the 
there has been too much emphasis on subject matter and concep des 
| disregard of the child. Modern mathematics often tends to tie child to 
and in the desire to be precise and exact the em epe eee 
| use a language which is not natural to The adu but these are our 
Concepts by reference to drawings and representations bu pce tn 
| models not those of the child. The danger, 25 I 80 1 ~ m deo ifie 
| Not appreicating the relevance of the adult model, may be re 


believes th 
him. 


draw 
level of rote learning—‘to solve this sort of problem I must always dr 


thi ; "n à 
D er cer but ГЕШ ae » od objectives (“We drop the 


Whitney att i f behav: ne nal 
ay sea eseng up ota Ыр et Чара, 
approach which meerly means that the children are on different pag 
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same scheme, the “score sheets with innumerable 'concepts learned, 
checked off to satisfy the parents" and the “орге of testing" (p. 21). А 
valuable and thought-provoking paper designed to shatter any compla- 
cency in primary mathematics. 

Derek Wheatley's article on mathematics in the junior school supports, 
at the grass roots level, Whitney's criticisms. He feels that since the 
abolition of the 11 + maths. paper many schools have lost their way. 
'The main reasons for this are the primary teachers’ lack of knowledge 
of modern mathematics and the problems of classroom organisation. He 
gives a realistic picture of the situation and suggests some basic guidelines 
to overcome the difficulties. 

Ernest Choat writes about the problems of the disadvantaged child, 
pointing out their lack of preschool mathematical experience, and he 
stresses that the child’s low achievement is often due to the teacher’s low 
expectations. The paper states nothing new but it is valuable in that it 
gives references to numerous other works. 

, The remaining papers are of lesser importance. Those on nursery and 
infant mathematics Cover the usual ground and, being brief, are rather 
superficial, The book also contains reports on two British projects. The 
international flavour is given by an article on Japanese primary mathe- 
Br d e Seems to have a philosophy similar to that of the British) 
nnovations in content from Hungary and France. Besides Whitney’s 
contribution there are two other papers from the United States, both 
reports of Projects. All in 107 pages! 
Mess little of practical value for teachers in the book, though the four Ч 
bec en be of interest to mathematics advisers and College of 
already, Goon i ы the papers of Whitney and Sime have 
Mathematical r^ ууна a the Congress Proceedings Developments in 
пороке qui on ( d. A. G. Howson, C.U.P.), together with 
ous other papers of interest to those involved in mathematical 
education; D. J. WINTERIDGE 


MicHAEL Locke, Power and Politics in the School System: A Guidebook 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974, £3.00 cloth, £1.50 paper). 
I APPROACHED this book with relish. In the first place it describes itself 
as ‘A Guidebook’. “Hullo” I thought, “a further addition to the weaponry 
with which middle-class parents selfishly manipulate the education system 
for their own ends” and I waded in to see what I could learn against the 
day when my children are older and І have to start manipulating in 
earnest. The fly-leaf had already informed me that the author was a 
journalist and I therefore anticipated there would be no long words 
or heavy jargon to impede my enjoyment, for journalists are supposed to be 


tty superficial. . | . 
"ied I E not disappointed. That is to say it was enjoyable readin£ 
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_ and I shall be a more informed, if still selfish, manipulator when the time 
comes. But the book is more than just an easily read compendium of facts 

and it is certainly not superficial. At the same time, because it is a serious 
book, I cannot wholly suspend criticism. 

The author shares with me a firm conviction that despite all the attempts 
of schools, colleges, education officers and ministers to pretend otherwise, 
the education system is essentially an aspect of the political process. 
Where we differ is in our definition of politics. 

In my view, whether schools are seen as agents of society integrating 
children into a shared value system or as tools of the ruling class reproduc- 
ing the conditions for capitalist exploitation, they are a crucial factor in 
the maintenance of social order and thus constitute an intensely political 
phenomenon, On this definition politics is the means of maintaining 
stability and legitimating the state. 

. Mr. Locke subscribes to a narrower version 0! А 
ignore the wider perspective, e.g. ... opinions about education = 
decisions made as a consequence of them are opinions and decisions 
about the naure of society . . .” But despite further similar references Mr. 
Locke does not summon up the courage to explore this relationship Шш 
Instead he operates with a less ambitious perspective" . +» those 6 
seek to exert influence, individually or in organisations, are Зоос * 
politics." Within the limits of this perspective he has done a very eram 
Particularly as so few studies of education operate with any politic 
Perspective at all. . ; 
Part one is a guide to the interest groups found in the wa 
World. Parties, government, local authorities, churches, unian ОПЕ 
groups, headteachers, teachers, parents, pupils—all am m Ке? system 
апу nonsense as to their formal position in the system, for Loc 


mistaken 
18 а conflict system i i trived consensus, 50 often 
ystem in which the con а lively but temperate romp 


for reality, i i 
ty, is exposed as myth. Part two !5 2 uality of 
through the ideas and controversies found m the pactio 
Opportunity, raising the leaving age, deschooling etc. у = fact it illustrates 
emocracy in schools and is both repetitious 2nd "the limited definition of 
poli Well where you are likely to end if you Use me 
Politics which Locke settles for in this book. like some other guides 
. evertheless, the strength of the book is that, un im a static way Un- 
а the school system, it does not portray ei ange For student 
DCUM Mid political controversy and soca the political realities of 
. teachers especially, shielded asthey so often are from ер соп to their 
- Schools and the education system, th 


= there 
: me And with any luck, by the time 
€ no В i who 
need for manipulation (now Снн BROWN 


f politics. He does not 
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Cultural Studies. 5. Women in Sport. (Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
Studies) 


WPCS 5 presents a wide range of topics including leisure. life style and 
literary and intellectual production. It is significant that this diversity 
should be presented through styles and techniques varying from open. 
discussion and taped interviews to more formal academic disciplines. 

In this respect the extract from the discussion following the first paper 
on “Women in Sport" demonstrates the attitudes of some sportswomen 
at first hand. Charles Critcher's perceptive and clearly stated analysis 
on women in sport in our society would seem to merit a wider discussion 
than the narrow field of top class performers and a closer look at the 
run of the mill people who “do it for fun” might have proved more 
productive. In the second paper Paul Willis suggests that “то know more 
exactly why it is that women can muster only 90% of a man’s strength 
cannot help us to comprehend, explain or change the massive feeling m 
our society that a woman has no business flexing her muscles anyway. 
With this broadside Mr Willis calls for а critical qualitative approach 
and through a development of this theme he traces the ideologies of the 
nuclear family, the exploitation of women and differentiated sex roles. 
He convincingly draws the conclusion that *no matter how the actual 
physical gap is closed, there is an equal and opposite reaction which , 
expands the cultural and ideological resonance of that gap". It is question- 
able however whether his final suggestion that "sport could be presented 
as an activity which isn’t competitive and measured" would commend itsel 
to sportswomen in a highly competitive society. 

There is a parallel in the following article by Stanley Cohen in which he 
suggests that "Adolescence itself is a creation of Industralised Society 
and attribution to it of problem status sometimes tells us more about the 
Society than the problem." In discussing the life styles of a particular sub- 
cultural group, he attacks the gross over-generalisation about the Youth 
ers em шше pe of a working class Methodist Chapel researcher 
а ackwell we see in the gradual decline of the chapel a reflectio 
е problem of the adolescent group in their alientation from the society 
in which they live, 

NH. у ние. two papers look at literary production through oper 
ite = of the essays of Lawrence and Weber in 1 m 
writers. Frederic J "н эч biographical социйшцев Бери iie d 
of Weber is chall жерде Wie P Sycho-structural Las a : y ticle, 
ulvtiough stkin uL and the critical comments following this vam 
< Bent, suggest that it deserves reading three times (forge 

or a month and then re-reading.) 


C. ROBERTS. 
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